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CHAPTER I. 

A ONCE NOTED CLAIRVOYANT. 

In the summer of 1844 the Morning Chronicle 
received an invitation from the celebrated Dr. 
Elliotson, to attend at his honse in Conduit Street 
an exhibition of the wonderful powers attributed to 
a French youth named Alexis. The young man 
was asserted by his friends to be able to read in 
any page of any book, known or unknown to him, 
with his eyes bandaged, even if the book were held 
behind his head, or in an adjoining room ; to see 
into the interior of any strong box, however securely 
locked or fastened, and to describe its contents, 
whatever they might be. Clairvoyance, then com- 
paratively new as an imposture, had many believers ; 
all impostures have for a time, however absurd or 
II. 1 
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ontrageoos tbej maj be, among the tmfortTmately 
large and silly mnltitnde, who lore to be deceived 
and take a kind of insane pleasure in disbelieving 
the natural and true, in order that thev maj more 
Uiorongbly believe in the preternatural and the 
false. I was deputed by Mr. Black to attend the 
exhibition and report apon it withont fear or favonr. 
I went accordingly, and was coarteouely received 
by Dr. EUiotson, with whom I was previously ac- 
qoainted, and foand from twenty to thirty ladies 
and gentlemen assembled in his drawing-room. 
Among the company was Colonel Garwood, the 
editor of the Duke of Wellington's Despatclies, to 
whom I was introduced by the Doctor. I was the 
only representative of the press present, for which 
I was afterwards sorry. Alexis was accompanied 
by a M. Marcillet, a French gentleman, whom I 
supposed at first to be his father, but who turned 
out to be the agent or speculator who had broaghf 
him over to England to make money by the diapl^; 
of his real or pretended powers. The performancft] 
began byM. Marcillet bandaging the eyes of Alexia, 
seated in a large arm-chair. The bandage i 
three, if not four-folded with silk handkerchiefs, 
securely and artistically done that it was all bul 
impossible that the slightest ray of Ught coi 
reach the eyes. This done, M. Marcillet produci 
a large folio volume from Dr. Elhotson's library, 
' and held it behind the head of Alexis at a distance 
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of three or four paces. The book was then opened, 
apparently at random, and Alexis was asked to 
read, either at the left hand or the right hand. He 
read a sentence accordingly, bnt very slowly and 
deliberately, and as if every word cost him an effort 
to decipher. M, Marcillet, Dr. EUiotson, Colonel 
Gnrwood, and one or two others examined the 
page, and declared that the clairvoyant had read 
correctly, and without the mistake of a single word. 
I, however, was not satisfied. I did not even in 
my own mind accuse Dr. EUiotson or Colonel 
Garwood of collusion, but I could not be certain 
that the book, the page, the very passage that had 
been read had not been made known to Alexia, 
fither by M. Marcillet or some other agency, before 
performance commenced, and that the whole 
was premeditated, prepared, and very cun- 

iDgly devised, to deceive the credulous, the nn- 
, the idle-minded, and the half-crazy lovers 

' the marvellous. I expressed my dissatisfaction 
with the experiment to Dr. Elhotson, who imme- 
diately suggested that it should be tried again, and 
that the volume should be opened at another page. 
Bat though the proposal might seem to be fair, 
there was no security to my mind against previous 
collusion, and that the next page, opened appa- 
rently at random, might not be as familiar as the 
lirst to the trained memory of Alexis. I replied 

lat I would believe iu the powers claimed for 
1 • 
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Alexis if he would read on a piece of paper one 
word written by me, and known only to me, which 
I would fold up and enclose in an envelope, to be 
sealed in the presence of the company. I did not 
care, I said, whether, if his eyes were bandaged, 
the sealed envelope were placed in front of his face 
or behind his back. 

This seemed to me to be a fair proposal, but was 
not considered to be so by the majority of those 
present. Dr. Elliotson himself, though willing that 
the experiment shonld be tried, expressed doubts of 
the result, because any openly expressed increduHty 
might, he said, have a disturbing eflFect on the mag- 
netic and sympathetic current essential to be main- 
tained in the mind of the clairvoyant ! It was 
ultimately decided, though not without opposition 
by the beUevers in Alexis, that my little simple 
experiment should be tried. I retired alone into 
the adjoining room, and wrote one word, which I 
thought no Frenchman or Enghshman would guess, 
if he exercised his imagination or his memory ever bo 
industriously ; and that word was "Dingwall." I pro- 
posed making a journey to that little remote town in 
the Highlands of Scotland during the ensuing week. 
If he read that word correctly, the castle of my 
incredulity would be stormed and captured, and 
Alexis for the future might number me among the 
stauncheat believers in his extraordinary power of 
seeing without eyes ; tJiough at the same time I felt 
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ssBnred that I shoald be able to convince any 

■ donbter, as hard of faith as I was^ to abBolve me 
irom the charge or the suspicion of collusion. 
The sealed envelope was held before the face of 
Alexis, and, after two or throe minutes, behind his 
back, all the company looking on. After an 
interval, which was not, perhaps, very long, though 

tit seemed to be so, Alexis declared that the word 
commenced with the letter F. I was requested to 
■tate whether this was right. I declined, on the 
ground that if he could see, he could see, and con- 
tinae seeing, and that my assertion that he was 
right or my assertion that he was wrong could 
answer no good purpose. It was held by Colonel 
Garwood that if he were right he needed en- 
couragement, and that if he were wrong he needed 
a spur to try again. But I was obdurate in my 
refusal to give any hint whatever to the pretended 
clairvoyant. After another interval, he said that 
the second letter of the word was R. As the com- 
pany were growing impatient, or if not impatient, 
weary, the experiment was brought to a close ; the 

Bftnvelope was opened, and the written word was 
)und to be Dingwall, in which there was neither 
Q F nor a R. It appeared from M. Marcillet'a 
explanation that Alexis had read the hidden word 
■' France," the name of a place ; and as " Dingwall " 
k was also the name of a place, it was held by the 
lelievers and devotees that clairvoyance had 
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achieved a partial if not a complete triampb, and 
that Alexis, by his magnetic power, had been 
enabled to perceive that a place was indicated, 
and that in all probability, if more time had been 
given him, he would ultimately have succeeded in 
naming it correctly. Faith, it is declared on high 
authority, can remove mountains ; and in this case 
it certainly removed a mountain of difficulty or 
absurdity. 

The experiment, however, was not considered 
conclusive by Dr. ElUotson, and I was asked to 
renew my visit on a future day, when another 
opportunity should be given me to try it. In the 
meantime, and before the assemblage dispersed, a 
further attempt was made to try the strength and 
accuracy of the mental and abnormal vision of 
Alexis. Colonel Gurwood had brought with him 
a mahogany box of about a foot in height and of 
proportionate length, which he placed before the 
clairvoyant, and requested him to state what was 
in it. The Colonel had the key of it, and declared 
that he had not mentioned its contents to anyone 
in the room. Alexia, with his eyes still bandaged 
as before, was allowed to feel the box with his 
hands to make sure it was a box, and then sitting 
down in the arm-chair, with M. Marcillet on one 
side and Colonel Gurwood on the other, seemed 
to fix his whole attention on the task before him 
for five or six minutes, more or less, and then de- 
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dared that the box contained a bone ; that the bone 
was the tibia of an officer who served under the 
Dake of Wellington in the Peninsnla ; that his leg 
had been amputated, and that the officer waa still 
living and had a wife and family of several children. 
Colonel Gurwood declared the story to be tine, 
unlocked the box, and produced the tibia. A little, 
thin, weazened old gentleman who sat beside me, 
and who was apparently a friend of Colonel Gur- 
wood, turned to me, and said emphatically, " That 
is a clencher 1 " I did not feel inclined to enter 
into an argument with him ; but it was no 
"clencher" to me. inasmuch as to have made it 
a "cleneher" it would have been necessary to 
' convince me that Colonel Gurwood had not been 
indiscreet enough to have mentioned the contents 
of the box to some person in the room, and that 
the history of the former owner of the tibia had 
not in some indirect manner reached the ears of M. 
Marcillet or other person pecuniarily interested in 
the success of Alexis, and had thence been allowed 
to percolate into the miud of Alexia himself. So I 
continued incredulous, though at least nine-tenths 
of the witnesses present remained firmer in the 
faith of clairvoyance than they had been before, if 
such a result were possible. 

On the day appointed by Dr. EUiotson for the 
second trial of the experiment with the " one 
word," and the one word only, I attended at his 
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house, accompanied by my friend Patric Park, the 
sculptor. Though I had previously published iu 
the Morning Chronicle a plain unvarnished account 
of the results of the first seance, I was not pre- 
pared for the repulse I received from the Doctor in 
ai^n presenting myself at his house. On arrival 
Mr. Park and myself were shown up to the drawing- 
room, where a few ladies and a number of gentle- 
men were present. We were hardly seated when 
Dr. EUiotson came towards ns, and objected to the 
presence of Mr. Park, who had come uninvited. 
Mr. Park offered immediately to withdraw, and 1, 
on my part, if I had done wrong in bringing 
him as a witness of the experiment I proposed, J 
offered to withdraw with him. Dr. EUiotson eiL-| 
pressed his wonder that, after the opinions I liadl 
expressed in the Morning Chronicle, I should haire I 
come at all, and howed us out of the apartment. 

I pubHshed an account of this also in the Morning 
Chronicle, and so ended my conuection with the 
affair of Alexis. I never heard any more of him 
or his patron Marciilet, except to learn, somaJ 
weeks afterwards, that they had both qnitteda 
London. 

Two or three years afterwards, being on a visit 
to Manchester, on the occasion of a grand soiree 
given by the directors of the Athenseum in that city, 
I attended a kindred display at the house of a 
physician who believed in the occult mysteries of 
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I magnetism, clairvoyaDce, and thought-reading. 
The patient on whom the experiment was tried was 
ne less celebrated a personage than Lord Morpeth, 
afterwards Earl of Carlisle, and Lord Lieutenant 

»of Ireland. The experiment was strictly private, 
the only persons present, besides Lord Morpeth 
and the physician, being myself and Dr. W. B. 
Hodgson, afterwards Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Edinburgh. His lordship was 
put to sleep in an arm-chair by a few magnetic or 
mesmeric passes from the physician. Though his 
eyes were shut, he was not apparently wholly un- 
conscions, but answered the questions put to him 
by the operator. We were told by the mesmerist, 
that by the strong mental and unexpressed exercise 

»<jf his will, he could cause Lord Morpeth, or any 
other parties whom he might put into a mesmeric 
or magnetic trance, to think with his thoughts, 
■whatever they might be, or however often he might 
vary. Taking from his vest-pocket a small gold 
pencil-case, and holding it to Lord Morpeth's nose, 
he asked him what it smelt of? Lord Morpeth 
replied without hesitation, " Of roses." The operator 
taming to us, said, "He is right, I thought of 
roses." Again placing the pencil-case to the 
patient's nose, he asked what it smelt of now ? 
Lord Morpeth replied, " Of eau de cologne." 
"Eight again," said the Doctor, "I thought of 
1 de cologne." The experiment, on being tried 
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for the third time, produced ou his lordship's faceS 
an expression of disgust, and the reply, "Gas,*' 
while the Doctor as before repUed, " Right ! I 
though of gas." Several other experiments were 
tried, all of them having reference to the sense of 
smell, and all yielding repUes corresponding with 
those already cited. 

The results were inexplicable to me at the time. 
They are inexplicable now. I report them exactly 
as they occurred, I cannot believe that Lord 
Morpeth was playing a part to mystify Dr. Hodgson 
and myself, nor can I believe that the highly 
respectable medical practitioner was in collusion 
with his lordship to play a trick upon me, or thatJ 
he thought otherwise than he said he thought, i 
the matter of the various odours which he men-sl 
tally attributed to a non-odorous substance. 
leave the riddle as I fiud it, and pass ou my wayj| 
unconvinced but uot unbewildered. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* 

LIYITRPOOL IN 1850. — MR. EDWARD RUSHTON AND 

MR. WILLIAM RATHBONE. 

When engaged for the Morning Chronicle in 1850, 
to take part in its comprehensive inquiry into the 
great subject of ** Labour and the Poor " through- 
out England, I passed three months in Liverpool. 
During that time I made many friends in that great 
town, or city as it might be called, though, through 
not being the see of a bishop or an archbishop, it 
has no valid title to that designation. In the 
United States, or Canada, even if it were but a 
tenth part of its size, or if it did not contain a tithe 
of its population, it would to a certainty be called a 
city ; while perhaps some of its populous suburbs 
would claim the same designation. Among the 
valued friends, now, alas ! no more, were two whom 
I especially prized, and whom I most affectionately 
remember ; Mr. Edward Rushton, the able stipen- 
diary magistrate, and the venerable William Rath- 




tone, one of the most eminent merchants in 
Europe, whose firm imported the first consignment 
of cotton from America tliat ever arrived in 
EDglaiid. Mr. Rathboue waa the highly respected 
mayor of the town, and conferred honour upon the 
mnnicipahty by accepting the onerous but not par- 
ticularly honourable charge. He was highly popular, 
as he deserved to be, though he differed in politics 
and religion from the great majority of the inha- 
bitants. He was what it was then the fashion to 
call a " Wliig-Hadical," though more perhaps of a 
Ilttdical than a Whig ; and he was a pillar and 
support of the Unitarian Church. He bore his 
faculties so meekly as a politician and a Christian, 
as scarcely to make opponents of those who dif- 
fered from him in opinions, and was wholly with- 
out enemies. 

Mr. Rushton, called " Roaring Rushton" at an 
early period of his career by the plain-speaking and 
often foul-mouthed WiUiam Cobbett, iu his once no- 
torious " Register," had, for several years before my 
visit to Liverpool, exercised the functions of stipen- 
diary magistrate with general favour and acceptance. 
He was worthy, as all who knew him admitted hi m 
to be, of a much higher post in the administration 
of justice than fate or fortune had accorded him. 
His politics had excluded him from the patronage 
of the Tory ministries, who were in possession of 
power iu his early manhood, and he had not sue- 
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ceeded in obtaining a seat in Parliament after the 
passing of the Reform Bill — another circumstance 
vhich impeded bis progress up the ladder of legal 
advancement. But, perhaps, he was too little 
acquainted with the technicalities, the quirks and 
quibbles, sharp practices, and possessed too admi- 
rable a fund of sound, sterling, and uncompro- 
mising common-sense, to have been made a judge 
of the superior courts in the metropolis. He found a 
sphere of greater usefulness, though of less dignity 
and emolament, in the inferior social position of 
stipendiary magistrate in a provincial town. In 
Liverpool he shone as a legal luminary of the first 
magnitude, whereas in London he might, like other 
police magistrates, have shone but as a faint star in 
a crowded galaxy, and been out-glittered hy Solicitor 
and Attorney Generals, Puisne Judges, Barons of 
the Exchequer, Vice-Chaucellors, and Chancellors. 
In Liverpool he reigned without a rival, except 
during the assizes, when he was eclipsed by the 
snperior judges on the circuit, but nobody eclipsed 
him as a social star in the limited hemisphere in 
which his lot was east. He was a man of varied 
erudition and accomplishments, a lover of Hterature, 
and of surprising tenacity of memory. He pos- 
sessed a fimd of humour, which rendered him an 
admirable conversationalist, a raconkur in all respects 
eqaal to the. most celebrated adepts in the almost 
I lost art of amusing, while instructing a mixed com- 
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pany of men and women without sermonising, 
lecturing or soliloqaising, or otherwise becoming a 
bore or attempting to monopolise the attention of 
his listeners. His society was in consequence in 
great request in the iovm, to such an extent that 
he was seldom enabled to enjoy the luxury, of a 
quiet dinner at home. Yet he managed at times 
to do so, to his great satisfaction, and very pos- 
sibly to the equally great benefit of bis health. 
Unlike many great diners-out, he was not a pro- 
fessed wit, neither a punster, nor a funster, though 
terse, epigrammatic witticisms often came nn- 
stndied and unbidden from his lips, and were 
invariably appropriate to the subject in hand. He 
and Mr. Eathbone were much attached to each 
other's society, and to their frequent symposia I 
was often invited as a favourite guest, an honour 
which I highly appreciated, more especially when 
the company on the occasion was select and not 
numerous, and no wet-blankets or extra stupid 
persons were invited. 

I remember particularly on one occasion, when 
Mr. Ruabton bad invited Mr. Eathbone and myself 
to dine with him, that both of tbem were highly 
amused at the account I gave them of my morn- 
ing's work among the slop tailors of the town, em- 
ployed by firms engaged in the manufacture of 
ebeap clothes for sailors and emigrants. The 
town was over-run, both with sempstresses and 
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journeymen tailors, all competing with each other 
for the lowest kind of needlework, and receiving in 
conseqaence the lowest kind of wages. I learned 
that many of the poor tailors earned — in twelve 
hours' daily toil— no more than from eleven to 
fourteen shillings a week, out of which they had 
to provide their own thread ; and that they could 
not always reach the maximum of fourteen shil- 
lings without working at least half of the Sunday. 
I made a point of questioning each of them, who 
was willing to tell me the story of his hardships 
and privations, whether he was compelled to work 
on Sundays to earn eo scanty a pittance. One 
man to whom I put the question answered me 
■with a loud, emphatic and defiant No ! adding 
that he would not work on Sundays for any man. 
There was such a gleam of anger in his eye, that 
I at first thought he was a rigid Calvinist, or other 
zealot of strong religious opinions, and so I ques- 
tioned him once more, expecting to find him a 
fiinatical Sahhatarian, and asked him if he went to 
church or chapel. He replied in a moment, with 
an oath, '• Damn all churches and chapels ! I 
never go near any of them ! " The word he used 
in his anger was far more vulgarly odious than the 
not altogether ungentlemanly world " damn," once 
held on the Continent to be peculiarly English ; but 
I shall not soil my page by repeating it. " What 
do you do with yourself then ? " I continued. " Do 
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•rfvtodMp?" " H tbe mather is 
fppiiii, ** I taj to go to deep untO the 
■ : tek ir ft BfiM, I take a walk 
OB MIT bfeck m &e grass, or under 
^ daafe as &eT saO oTer the sl^, 
God that 1 BB aim *'" 
latker Eka that fiee-aunded tailor," said 
except for his use of the most de- 
testable Tord in the Engfish language. I would 
fine erery man fire shillings who poUated his lips 
with it, if I could catch him at it." 

" Somewhat of a .philosopher, too," said Mr. 
Rathbone, "and with a spirit of independence in 
him, which needed but proper training to make a 
trne man of him." 

On another occasion, I infonned Mr. Bashton 
that in making researches into the condition of the 
seafaring population of the town, I had discovered 
a street, called Denison Street, where no black man 
dared to show his face, except in peril of his life, 
and where, if be were seen, the alarm was raised as 
of the " Fiery Cross " of the olden time in Scotland, 
and the whole popalation turned out with stickB 
and stones and other convenient weapons of offence 
to expol him. Mr. Bushton was incrcduloas. 

" You have been imposed upon," he said. "I 
liiivo been a magistrate here for many years, and if 
tlio tiling wore true I should certainly have heard 
of it." 
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I repeated the story, gave him the name of my 
infonnant, and added, in explanation, that Deniaon 
Street was inhabited by Americans and Irish Ameri- 
cans of low grade, who kept sailors' boarding and 
lodging houses ; that the sailors who patronised 
them were mostly from New York and Boston ; 
and that the antipathy or hatred of the lower class 
of American wliite men, native or imported, to the 
negro race, was notorious. 

" Dine with me to-morrow," replied Mr. Kush- 
ton, "and in the meantime I will make inqoiries, 
and let yon know the result. Were I a betting 
man, which I am glad to saj I never was and never 
will be, I would bet ten to one against the truth of 
the story." 

On repairing to Mr. Bushfon's house on the 
morrow, as invited, where I found Mr. Eathbone 
had arrived before me, Mr. Ruahton informed me 
that he had made inquiries of the police and found 
that my information was correct. The law had never 
heen put in force to remove the scandal, mainly 
because the breaches of the peace had never been 
serious enough to call for an exercise of authority, 
and because the aggrieved negroes were either too 
poor, too ignorant, or too indolent to take the 
trouble of complaining. 

" Strangers in a town, who keep their eyes and 
their ears open," said Mr. Rathbone, "often see 
-and learn more about the ways and manners of 
J. 2 
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the inhabitants than the inhabitants tliemselves 
know." 

" Because the inhabitants are too much occupied 
with money-getting and their own aflfairs," said Mr. 
Rushton, " to have time or inclination to attend to 
such every-day matters ; while the stranger has but 
little else to do, and his curiosity is excited by 
novelty." 

The conversation nest turned upon the subject 
of the Irish and the poUce, and the very large 
numbers of Irish in the town, larger, it was believed, 
than the Irish population of any town in Ireland, 
except Dublin, Cork and Belfast. I learned that 
the conflicts between the Irish and the pohee, which 
had for many years been of constant recurrence, 
had of late shown signs of abatement, and that 
the welcome change had been mainly due to the 
counsels of an Irish gentleman, which had been 
followed by Mr. Rushton and the local magistracy. 
The Irish mob were so turbulent and excitable, 
and so strongly inchned to riot on the slightest 
pretests, that it was thought necessary to arm the 
police when on duty with cutlasses. The police in 
repressing disturbances often had occasion, or 
fancied that they had occasion, to use these weapons, 
and bloodshed was the too frequeut result. Blood- 
shed, it appeared, invariably led to renewals of the 
conflict on the foUowiog day, when the Irish 
gathered in increased numbers, to take revenge 
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otherwise try conclusions with the forces of law 
and order. The Irish gentleman, who knew and 
had studied the character of his coontrjmen, repre- 
sented to Mx. Bushton that the serious nature of 
the weapon in the hands of the police, especially 
if a fatal result should accidentally follow its nse, 
only exasperated the lower classes of the Irish ; 
that the sight of hlood inflamed their passions, 
and urged them to revenge ; and that the true 
way to deal with an Irish mob was to call out 
the parish fire-engines and pump dirty water upon 
them ; or, if that were considered inexpedient, to 
arm the police with short shillelaghs or long 
truncheons, and belabour the skulls of the rioters 
with those formidable but not commonly fatal 
weapons. 

"An Irishman," he said, "would encounter 
more recklessly the slash of a cutlass, or even a 
pistol-shot, than he would the crack of a shille- 
lagh on his pate. If he were hurt by a blow, his 
fate would not largely excite the sympathy or the 
commiseration of bis comrades." 

He advised the authorities of Liverpool to make 
the change and try the effect of the experiment, 
which would not be a costly one ; nor would the 
drilling of the police in the dexterous manipulation 
of the shillelagh be either tedious or difficult. The 
adrice was taken, after the usual dilatoriness exhi- 
ibited by English municipalities and other public 
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bodies whenever change or improvement of any 
kind is recommended. The best results ensued. 
The Irish gentleman's opinion was supported by 
many of hia well-to-do and peaceably - disposed 
countrymen in the town ; and the conflicts between 
the Irish mob and the police, thongh they did not 
wholly cease, became less frequent than of old, and 
lost nearly all their bitterness. If heads were now 
and then broken, no lives were lost, and the police 
became to a certain extent popular even among the 
Irish, because they fought them, when fighting 
became necessary, with the famiHar Irish shillelagh 
and no longer with what they called the cowardly 
cutlass of the " brutal and bloody Saxon." 

During my visit to Liverpool, Mr. Kathbone was 
asked, as Mayor, to take the chair ex-offido at a 
public meeting which was to be called to advocate 
the extension of church accommodation. He at 
first refused on the plea that he was adverse to the 
project, and that he thought there were already too 
many mean-looking churches and chapels in the 
town, without architectural beauty of any kind, and 
that they disfigured the streets which they ought to 
adorn. He was ultimately prevailed upon to alter 
his resolution ; and, on taking the chair, made 
a speech which, if it did not throw cold water upon 
the hot zeal of the promoters of the movement, 
did not give much aid to the cause which they had 
at heart. He was of opinion, he said, that there 
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were too m&ny churches and chapots, aDd too little 
religion and Christian charity in Liverpool. He 
did not say this, he added, with any view of saving 
his money, for he was w illin g to subscribe the som 
of i;50,000 towards the building of a grand cathe- 
dral in Liverpool whioh would be an ornament 
to the town, on the one condition that it Bhould 
be the church of every denomination of Christiana, 
and even of Jews and Mahometans, and that it 
sboald be used hy all sects at stated hours, so that 
the several services should not interfere witli each 
other. This great cathedral, he thought, woald 
render unnecessary the building of any Inferior or 
meaner edifices, whether chmcbes or chapels, while 
its very existence, and the purposes to which it 
was devoted, would preach Christian charity and 
Christian unity, and act as a shining example of 
enlightened toleration to all the too numerous sects 
of Christians in Great Britain. 

The suggestion fell dead upon the ears of the 
LiverpudliauB, who appeared to have no faith in 
the seriousness of the grand proposal, though 
Mr. Bathbone had both the will and the means 
to carry it into effect had it met with the sym- 
pathy, approval, and support of his feUow-citizene. 
Nothing more was ever heard of it, not even in 
the shape of friendly or unfriendly comment in the 
local newspapers. 

Mr. Bathbone took mnch interest in the edu- 
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cation of the children of the poor, which all the 
benevolent and religious agencies at work in the 
town failed to accomplish, except by weak and 
hardly perceptible attacks npon the great citadel of 
ignorance, defended in its approaches by Apathy, 
Niggardliness, and Sectarian Bigotry, all enemies 
to, or stambling-blocks in the way of, the instruc- 
tion of destitute or poor children. 

I accompanied him at his request to the Work- 
house, when the poor boys of tender age receiving 
the rudiments of education at the expense of the 
rate-payers were drawn up in line before us, that 
we might see their physical condition and examine 
them, if it so pleased us, in their knowledge either 
of Christian doctrine or of either of the three R's, 
which their master professed to teach them. This 
I for my part declined to do ; but, seeing one bright 
little boy of about nine years of age, I asked the 
master what sort of a child he was. 

" The worst boy in the school," replied the 
master. " We can do nothing with him. He is 
quite incorrigible." 

I noticed that tears filled the large blue eyes of 
the little fellow and overflowed till they ran down 
his cheeks. 

" In what way is he 90 bad ? " I inquired. 

" Oh 1 " repHed the master in a tone the reverse 
of amiable, " it is impossible to make him keep 
still. He is always in movement, nudging the other 
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boys, and distracting their attention from tlieir 
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" Poor little fellow," said Mr. Rathbone, 
cannot help it. He is of a lively and restless dis- 
position J but it is very cruel of you to confound all 
his notions of right and wrong by imputing to him 
wickedness that which is but a result of a 
vous temperament. You are doing your utmost 
> make a bad man of him in letting him suppose 
hat there is no difference between restlessness and 
criminality." 

Mr. Rnshton and I both concurred in this 
rebuke, and Mr. Rushton bluntly told the peda- 
gogue that he was unfit for his place, and that his 
denunciation of the boy's "wickedness," as he 
called it, might make the little feUow think, as he 
grew older, that if he were to be considered wicked 
^^ta BO little, he might as well be wicked in earnest, 
^■K he could gain anything by it. The teacher, if 
^Be might be so called without an abuse of words, 
did not seem to view the matter in that light. 
Mr. Rathbone, without telling him so, let us both 
know, as we left the room, that he would repre- 
sent the case to the Board of Guardians, in 
the hope that a formal reprimand of the possibly 
^^rell-meauiDg but ignorant official would be the 

^V News of Mr. Rushton's death reached me in 
'Vienna five years afterwards. He died universally 
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respected and regretted in Liverpool, and from 
eight to ten thonsand people were reported to have 
tonned in irregular procession to witness his funeral. 
-^11 the Bhops in the town were closed and all 
business was suspended for the day. 

And this reminds me of another funeral celebra- 
tion at Liverpool. On the day fixed for the inter- 
ment of the honoured remains of the great Sir 
Eobert Peel, I noticed that the flags on the Royal 
Exchange and on many of the vessels in the har- 
bour were hoisted half-mast high. I happened to 
meet the mayor in the street, and expressed my 
satisfaction at the tribute of respect which the town 
had shown to the memory of the lamented states- 
man. "Appearances are deceptive," replied Mr, 
Hathbone. " I wish, with all my heart, that the 
town had had the good taste and kind feeling to do 
as you suppose that they have done. The flags 
are waving half-mast high in respect to the memory 
of an insignificant royal personage, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and not to that of one of the greatest 
men of the century, the good and self-sacrificing 
Sir Eobert Peel, to whom we owe the repeal of the 
Com Laws." 
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CHAPTER III. 



' STAB AND OARTEB." — LITTLB DINNERS 
AT RICHMOND. 

MiNT pleasant memories dwell in my mind of the 
old '• Star and Garter " at Richmond in tbe days 
when it was in the occupation of Mr. Ellis, the 
fether of Mr. Joseph Ellis, afterwards of the Bedford 
Hotel at Brighton. In that favom-ite hostelry, re- 
nowned in its day for choice dinners, choice wines, 
and choice company, the Marqnis Wellesley, the 
brother of the great Duke of Wellington, took up 
his residence for many months. When the de- 
throned King Louis Philippe, running away fi*om 
Paris, in February 1848, to escape the fury of the 
mob, which would not, perhaps, have harmed him 
had he stayed, landed at Newhaven, near Brighton, 
ander the name of Mr. William Smith, he took 
refuge with the amiable Queen Amelie at the " Star 
and Garter," and made it his home until Queen 
Victoria, and his son-in-law, Leopold I,, King of 
the Belgians, placed the palace of Claremont at his 
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diepoaal. The honse was the favonrite Sunday 
resort of rich Londoners, and of rich foreigners, 
who enjoyed a good dinner in beautiful scenery, as 
its modern successor, hnilt shortly after the original 
bnilding was unfortunately destroyed by fire, con- 
tinues to bo. 

Of tlie many dinners I have partaken of and 
enjoyed in the ancient house, I have a particular 
remembrance of two ; of one more especially, to 
which I was invited by Mr. Ellis. The guests 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting on the occa- 
sion were John Brahnm, the celebrated vocalist; 
Thomas Hood, the equally or still more celebrated 
poet ; John Britton, the antiquary ; WiUiam 
Tooke, also an antiquary, and a member of the 
Council of the Society for the Diffusion of UseftU 
Knowledge ; George Cruikshank, the artist, not 
then so well-known to fame as he afterwards be- 
came ; John Payne Collier, the Shabsperean com- 
mentator and editor, with all of whom I was already 
acquainted, and several other gentlemen, whom I 
met for the first time. The dinner and the wines 
provided by Mr. Ellis were of first-rate excellence, 
but, as often happens when celebrated and bril- 
liant people are assembled, and expect too much of 
each other, the conversation languished, and but 
few flashes of wit illuminated the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the table. But when the dessert 
arrived and the Chateau Margaus began to circu- 
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late, a change supervened in consequence of the 
happy andacity of Mr. Tooke, a very old friend of 
Mr. Braham, who took the liberty of asking that 
gentleman for a song. Mr. Braham, without any 
hums or ha's, or any hesitation whatever, refreshed 
his month and throat with a glass of water, and 
sang in fine voice, with all his usual well-known 
grace of expression — 

Prom the white bloaaom'd aloe, my dear Chloe requested 
A a prig her fair breast to adorn. 

The applause was great and long continned, and 
was renewed with double force a few minutes after- 
wards when Mr. Braham asked us if we should like 
to hear him sing The Bay of Biscay. There could 
be but one response to such an inquiry, and he sang 
the song in his very best style. Great was onr 
pleasnre, and loud was our applause, only hashed 
for a moment as George Cruikshauk rose to his 
feet, a fall glass in his hand (he had not then, I 
believe, joined the valiant army of the teetotallers), 
and with the evident intention of making a speech 
and proposing a toast. In few but felicitous words, 
he expressed the gratitude of the company at the 
pleasnre which the accomplished singer had so 
liberally and spontaneously afforded ns all, and 
ended by proposing the " Health of Mr. Braham 
and the British Drama." The applause was re- 
newed even more londly than before, but was sud- 

aly interrupted by the rising of another of the 
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gaests, the pale, the frail, the most melaucholy- 
looking but merry-hearted Thomas Hood, who, in 
broken Bentences, ecarcely audible, objected to the 
toast. "Do not imagine," he said, "that I will 
not drink to John Braham, with the greatest plea- 
sure, and the moat fervent good wishes for hie 
health and happiness. On the contrary, and I 
know you will all join in the toast with enthn- 
siasm, not only with three times three, bat with 
nine times nine if necessary. But I object to 
coupling his name with the ' British Drama ' ! " 

The surprise of the assembly was somewhat les- 
sened when he added immediately, " If the toast 
had been the health of John Braham ouly, without 
any addition whatever, I should have been better 
pleased." Here were signs of assent and renewed 
applause. " But as an addition has been deemed 
necessary, I propose that the toast should he ' John 
Braham and the British Army I ' " 

Everyone seemed bewildered and curious to 
know what whim or oddity had taken possession of 
the mind of the author of Wliims and Oddities, and 
John Britton, who sat next to me, said, in a low 
whisper, " What can he be after ? " 

" Yes," continued Hood, " I repeat it, John 
Braham and the British Army I Do we not know — 
does not all the world know — that one of the bravest 
and gallantest soldiers that ever shed lustre on the 
history of his country, died after scaling, with on- 
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exampled heroism, the heights of A-Braham ? and 
that onr Braham still Uves to scale the still higher 
heights of song ? Long may he continue to do bo ! " 

I have heard many bad puns, and listened ta 
many fatile attempts at fun in my life-time, but I 
never listened to a more flagrant attempt to pnmp 
water out of a dry well than this was ; but coming 
from an acknowledged and celebrated wit, delivered 
as the joke was with the most lugubrious expression 
of countenance, it excited shouts of laughter. 

"Extremes meet," said John Payne Collier, 
sotto voce. " The joke is so uncommonly bad, as 
almost to merit to be called a ' good one.' " 

" I can't attempt to rival the illustrious anther of 
' Hood's own ' in wit," said John Braham, in ac- 
knowledging the toast, "but if you will accept 
another song instead of a speech, I shall be glad 
to sing you the Death of Nelson." 

And the genial old man sang the famous song 
with as much apparent ease as the lark under the 
blue sky sings its first hymn to the morning. 

The second httle dinner which I remember at 
the " Star and Garter" was when Shirley Brooks 
(whose real name was William Charles Brooks, 
ae he himself informed me when he requested me 
to be a witness to his will), accepted the invitation 
I gave him to meet Mr. Bayard Taylor, the 
American author and traveller. We three dined 
idone, in one of the small rooms on the Garden 
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Terrace, commandihg the beautiful view of the 
Thames and its wooded banks, which was the main 
attractioa of the place, Shirley Brooks and I 
naturally expected that Mr. Taylor would admire 
it, as all the world did. Bnt he appeared to look 
npon the scene with the eyes of an American back- 
woodsman, rather than with those of a cosmopolitan 
traveller, and remarked with listless nonchalance, 
after I had endeavoured to draw his attention to 
what I considered the most salient points of the 
lovely landscape: "Very handsome, indeed; bnt 
it strikes me that there is too much timber ; and 
that the landscape would be vastly improved by 
judicious clearing." 

" To make it look more like an American 
prairie," said Mr. Shirley Brooks, " is that what 
yon mean ? " 

" Not exactly ! " replied the traveller. " I don't 
object to trees in moderation, but there are too 
many trees in England. They spoil the view." 

I thought that perhaps Mr. Taylor was a joker 
of jokes, and did not mean what he said to be taken 
seriously, and resolved to leave him alone in his 
heterodoxy, whether it were real or simulated. 

We found Mr. Taylor a pleasant companion, with 
a mind overflowing with literary and general infor- 
mation; a man who had not travelled without 
observation and consequent profit. His remini- 
scences of Nubia, which it was not then the fashion 
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to call the Sondan, from which he had bat recently 
returned, were particularly interesting. He had 
trayelled ronnd the world as the correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, and had contributed many 
valuable letters to that joarnal, then running a. 
race of competition with the New York Heraid—a. 
race which it was not destined to win — though in 
point of literary merit and high pohtical character 
it was far in advance of that journal. He was 
liberally paid, and travelled with a considerable 
retinue, as, indeed, was necessary in some regions 
to insure proper deference and respect, if not 
safety. On arriving at one particular Nubian vil- 
lage, the name of xvhich I have forgotten, the 
*' Sultan " or chief of the district, hearing of his 
arrival, came out to meet him. A friendly palaver, 
through the medium of an interpreter, was the 
result. 

" The black Sultan," said Mr. Taylor, " and all 
the chiefs are called Sultans, struck with admiration 
at the number of my retainers, as well as at the 
variety of the presents 1 offered him, took it into 
his head that I also must be a Sultan, and asked 
me the number of subjects that I had in my own 
country. That I might not fall in his estimation 
by owning that I was not a Sultan at all, I be- 
thought myself that the Tnbunc had a daily cir- 
culation of at least a hundred thousand copies, 
that every copy had an average of at least three 
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readers, and that my letters as they severally ap- 
peared were read by three himdred thonBand 
persons. I therefore told him, with all the dignitj 
I conld assume, that I had three hmidred thonsanA 
sahjects ! The Saltan was duly impressed by tha 
splendour of my position, told the interpreter thai 
I was a very great Sultan indeed, and treated m© 
with marked courtesy and deference. He after- 
wards offered me one of his daughters in marriage, 
either temporarily during my stay in his donu- 
nions, or during the term of her natural life. 
respectfully declined the offer ; but the Sultan waa 
not offended, though somewhat surprised at mf 
want of taste. We, however, got on very well 
together, and he never once seemed to forgo! 
during the short period of our intercourse, the to 
him important fact that I had mote ' subjects ' thai 
he had himself." 

After dinner we took a stroll in the Park, and 
paused before the inscription prominently fixed on 
a tree near the entrance -gate, which all visitors, ij 
they have any taste for literature, linger to pemse; 
Mr. Taylor copied the lines into his note-book, 
and was greatly impressed by their beauty ani 
appropriateness. 

From the Park we proceeded down the hill inU 
the town, in order to visit the grave of Jama 
Thomson, the author of the once celebratecl 
poem of the Seasons, little read in the present day^ 
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but destined, nevertheless, to hold its place among 
the English classics. We had some difficulty in 
finding the pew-opener to admit us into the church. 
That functionary expressed some surprise when she 
learned the object of our visit, and scarcely seemed 
to know who James Thomson was, though she was 
tolerably well acquainted with the names of other 
more recent celebrities, whose memorial tablets 
were to be found either in the interior or exterior of 
the sacred edifice under her charge. We managed, 
however, to find the tablet of which we were in 
search, which, perhaps, we should not have done 
had I not known where to look for it, a knowledge 
which I had acquired in a visit to the spot several 
years previously. 

The tablet to the memory of Thomson was of 
copper, about eighteen inches square, placed high 
up on the wall, with a long inscription, qnite 
illegible from the pew above which it is placed, 
unless the visitor mounts upon the seat for the 
porpose, and has good eyes to pierce through the 
crust of rust and verdigris which is spread over 
it. It records that it was erected at the expense 
of the Earl of Buchan in 1792 (thirty-five 
years after the poet's death), unwilling that the 
place of interment of so good a man and ao Bweet 
a poet " should remain without a memorial for the 
satisfaction of his admirers." 

e poet was not buried within the church, or 




tinder the tablet, as visitors might be led to sup- 
pose, but immediately oDtside, ander the church 
wall. At a later period it was found necessary to 
enlarge the church slightly, to admit of a new 
organ, and the old wall was pulled down and re- 
erected about a yard distant. Nobody thought of 
the poet's grave at the time, and the consequence 
was that the venerated remains — if thei-e were any — 
were divided into two portions, one outside and one 
inside of the church, or under the newer wall. 

" What a vile shame ! " said Bayard Taylor. 

" What does it signify ? " said Shirley Brooks. 

*' Little he recks, they have let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him." 

"True," replied Bayard Taylor; "hut I wish, 
nevertlieleas, that tne bricklayers — or perhaps it was 
the parson who was to blame — had had more 
reverence." 
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When the great Duke of Wellington died at 
Walmer Castle in 1852, the proprietors and condnc- 
tors of the Illustrated London News were naturally 
anxious to gratify the public curiosity excited by the 
event, and to present to the numerous readers of tiifijl 
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widely-circulated journal such incidents of the life 

and personal Bnrroundings of the departed hero as 

were capable of pictorial illustration. Views of 

Apsley House, his town residence ; of Strathfield- 

aaye, his country seat, presented to htm by the 

nation, and of Walmer Castle, which he inhabited 

as a sea-side resort by virtue of his office aa Lord 

Warden of the Cinque Ports, were published in 

rapid succession. The late Samuel Read, an artist 

whose graphic pencil often, but nevertheless too 

seldom, enriched the pages of that popular journal, 

produced a moonlight view of Walmer Castle, where 

I ihe body of the dead warrior lay preparatory to its 

moval to London ; and Sir John Gilbert, a still 

f pcater artist than Samuel Read, who since the first 

estabhshment of the Illustrated London Neivs had 

keen its principal support in the main department 

1 which it relied for success, put forth all his 

power to produce an imaginary picture, based npon 

such facts as were procurable, which was entitled 

"The Last Moments of the Duke of Wellington," 

Mid represented the venerable soldier, patriot, and 

Htatesman in his arm-chair, in the position in which 

lie died. 

Desiroos of making a few sketches of the interior 
of Apsley House, an artist duly authorised by the 
proprietors of the paper, applied to the new Duke 
fur the necessary permission. He received a reply 
to the effect that the Duke desired to see the 
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«ditor, aad irgncalnil the {dessore of that gentle- 
Bum'i ecnD|Ntttj to Ineak&st <m the second day then 
Wisoing. Kothing loth, bat, on the contrary, feel- 
tog hoDODT^ bT the inTitation, I dnly presented 
mjself at the Doke's honse in Belgrave Sqnare at 
ten o'clock on the morning appointed. I fonnd the 
Doke in the companj of Lord Hardinge. and re- 
eeired a polit«, though I thought a somewhat stiff 
reception. 

The Duke forthwith proceeded to basiness, and 
in a bmsqne if not nngracioos manner said : 

" Yon want permission for roar artist to make 
Bketehes in my Other's honse ? '' 

" Yes," I replied, " if you hare no objection.*' 

'* I have a very great objection," the Dnke 
answered, " and I decidedly refuse the permission 
yon ask for. I do not approve of such publicity as 
the lUustraled London Nftcs seems to delight in." 

" Has the Iliustrated Iiondon Xews offended yonr 
Grace in any way ? " I asked deferentially. 

" It has offended me very much," he replied. 

" I am Borry for it ; bnt may I ask in what 
way?" 

" By publishing a picture representing the death 
of my fether. Such a thing was formerly unheard 
of — and is an outrage. How would you like a 
picture made of the death of your father ? " 

" If my father were the Duke of Wellington," I 
replied, " I should consider the picture to be meant 
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in his honour, and at the very worst a penalty paid 
by extreme greatness to the laudable interest taken 
in him by the grateful public. " 

" It 's all very fine," repHed the Duke, " to talk 
in that manner. But I don't like it ; and besides, 
each a thing was never done before." 

" I beg yonr pardon. The Death of Chatham 
is a famous picture with which your Grace must be 
familiar. The Death of Nelson is still better 
known ; and I might cite others, though at the 
moment I cannot remember them." 

" The cases are not parallel," said the Dake in 
reply. " Anyhow, I do not like it, and I cannot, 
for that reason, give your artist permission to make 
sketches in Apsley House. If I did, the public 
would be sure to know of the fact — the public 
knows everything now-a-days — and, knowing that 
I gave yonr artist permission to make sketches in 
Apsley House, it would think I gave him permis- 
sion to make a sketch of the death of my father." 
And, turning to Lord Hardinge, who had taken no 
part in the conversation, he added, "Don't you 
think I am right, Hardinge?" 

Lord Hardinge agreed that the Duke was right 
— said ditto to him, in fact. 

" I have spoken my mind," said the Duke, 
again turning to me, *' and I '11 drop the subject. 
We will now, if you please, go to breakiast." 
'■ As I did not feel disposed to accept the Dnke's 
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hospitality, after the ungracions receptioD I had so 
unexpectedly experienced, and &s I wonld hare 
assuredly felt constrained and ill at ease in any 
conversation that might afterwards have taken 
place, I declined the invitation, and retired dis- 
comfited. Bnt not without a strong impression 
on my mind that the Duke bad done wrong in 
not refusing by letter the request that bad been 
made to him, and in taking, or rather making, 
the opportunity to subject a stranger, who claimed 
to be a gentleman as much as he himself did, to 
personal rudeness, if not exactly to insult. He 
could not have treated me much worse if I bad been 
an offending butler, or even a flunkey encased in his 
livery. 





Chableb Kean. 

> I FIRST made the acqaaintance of the dis- 
Tiished coaple, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
in 1853. They were ornaments of their profes- 
sion in public, and exemplary and highly esteemed 
in private life. The acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship, and continued unabated until the death 
of Mr. Kean, in January I8G7, and of hia devoted 
wife a few years later. It was during the heyday 
of his brilliant and snccessful management of the 
Princess's Theatre, and his gorgeous revivals of 
the masterpieces of Shakspeare, that he called 
npon me at the office of the Illustrated London 
News. 

The object of his visit was to enlist my personal 
Siympathies in his courageous attempts to bring the 
eye of the public to the aid of its mind in the 
appreciation of Shakspeare — to supplement noble 
poetry, not only by good acting, but by the physical 
and easily-understood attractions of rich costumes, 
beautiful scenery, and all means that were at com- 
mand for the innocent and wholesome excitement 
of the imagination. Charles Kean was of opinion 
tliat the great majority of the critics employed on 
the daily and weekly press of the metropolis, being 
writers of plays which they wished to be performed 
, though all professed and enthusiastic 
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loTers of Shakspeare, wonld rather confine, except 
on the rarest occasions, his noble tragedies and 
graceful comedies to the library and the study, 
than see them performed at the theatre, to the 
exclusion of their own productions. 

He thought that the personal influence of the 
proprietors and editors of powerful journals might 
be beneficially exercised to counteract the jealous 
hostility or lazy indifference of tlie professional 
critics. He informed me that more than one of 
these gentlemen, whom he named, were inimical 
to him, and lost no opportunity to condemn him, 
to sneer at him, or " damn him with faint praise," 
because he had been unable to produce their farces, 
their burlettas, their comedies, and their tragedies 
at the Princess's, though he had accepted and 
paid for some of their pieces, without the least 
hope or prospect of being able to present them to 
the public within any reasonable time, if ever. 

I speedily convinced him that my sympathies 
were already with him, and that I had long watched 
with much interest his zealous efforts to mamtain 
the high character of the drama, even if he did not 
succeed in making it as popular as Punch and Judy, 
which was too much to hope for. 

" But I never see you at the Princess's," he 
said, " and I want you to come at least once to 
every one of my revivals. I shall be happy to place 
a private box at your disposal any night — or every 
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night, if JOQ like— il" yon would only do me the 
faTonr to come." 

A few weeks after this interview, I happened to 
meet, near Charing Cross, one of the professional 
■critics whom Mr. Kean had named as being more 
or less inclined to disparage his genius as au actor, 
and to disapprove his judgment as a manager. I 
asked him if he had been to the Princess's to 
witness the splendid manner in which Mr. Kcan 
hod brought out the seldom-acted tragedy of King 
John. He rephed that he had not, and that he did 
not care to see the display of Mr. Kean 's "up- 
holstery," or approve of his reckless extravagance 
in lavishing £3,000 upon the mere accessories to a 
play of Shakspeare, when he might, for the same 
outlay, have purchased at least six original trage- 
dies by Uving authors. 

In less than ten minutes after parting with this 
gentleman in the street, I met Mr. Kean himself, 
as he was entering the Athenteum Club-house, 
where I had just called to leave my card for a 
member. I told him of the conversation I had 
just held, without mentioning the name of the 
critic. 

"You need not tell me who your friend is," he 



' I know him ! It is Mr. 



- of the 



(And he mentioned rightly the name of 
he person, and of the jocrnal for which he wrote.) 
I Ho doubt he would like me to buy a play of him. 




either a tragedy or a comedy, for ^600. Bat T 
know my business too well to indulge in such 
foolish extravagance. His play might possibly be 
well written ; but, if I were to bring it out, it 
might not hit the popular taste. It might prove 
to be too pretentiously poetical for this prosaic age, 
that has no love for poetry unless it has been 
approved by our ancestors, or that only affects to 
love the great Sbakspeare, because it is not the 
fashion to disparage him. Besides, his play might 
possess literary without dramatic merit, and be 
without any efiective plot or good situations to 
afford scope for good actors, who are quite as ambi- 
tious as good or even inferior authors can be. In 
short, it might have every possible merit, and yet 
fail to please the pubhc. New plays are always 
new dangers for managers ; so I say, ' Shakspeare 
for ever! ' The public know him, and think them- 
selves bound to like him, even when they don't 
quite understand him. And, besides, he never 
comes to rehearsals to bully the actors, ask the 
managers for money, or complain to them of any 
real or fancied grievance. Shakspeare for ever ! " 
Charles Kean, like most people whose bread 
depends upon the favour of the public, whether 
they be actors, authors, painters, or musicians, 
was particularly, even morbidly, sensitive to the 
praise or blame of newspapers. I remember, on 
one occasion, that he was more than usually dis- 
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pleased at a notice of his acting in the part of 
Lonis XI., a character that perfectly suited his 
genias, his idiosyncrasies, and bis physique, and 
that he played in a manner which no contemporary 
actor could have surpassed, or even equalled. The 
critic had published in a weekly review, commonly 
known at the time as the " Scorpion," his opinion 
that, upon the whole, the performers, both male 
and female, had done their parts well, and ade- 
quately and impressively rendered tlie meaning of 
le anthor, winding up his feeble commendation 
the statement that " Mr. Cliarles K&an was a 
'judicious actor." 

It is said that the British army " swore terribly 
in Flanders " ; hut the most blatant trooper that 
served under Marlborough, could not have sworn 
with a more copious and emphatic ilow of objur- 
gatory epithets than Mr. Kean employed when he 
ited his scorn and wrath against the writer. 
Ajndicioiis actor ! " he repeated several times^ 
ith a constantly-increasing fervour of indignation, 
*' a judiciojis actor ! Curse his impudence, the 
spiteful, malignant, dunder-headed ass and fool ! " 
Venturing to interrupt him in the very height 
and torrent of his passion, I said to him: "I 
suppose you would not have been so greatly 
offended if he had called you inpidiciotis ? " 

He smiled in spite of himself, aa he rephed : " I 
iWoald not have cared at all. I should merely have 






gat< 
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■ coDBidered it a proof of his ignorance and inability 

H to form a correct judgment. But when the fellow 

has the audacity to call me a ' judicious ' actor, he 

shows malice, and a wicked desire to do me an 

injuiy if he can." 

The injustice^ — ^if not exactly the injustice, the 
Bcanty and unwilling justice — which he fancied he 
had all his life received from the press, was always 
a sore point with Charles Kean. No praise that 
could be bestowed upon him, unless it were enthu- 
siastic and unqualified, seemed to his mind to be 
■worth having. Of such praise he had a tolerably 
fair share during his life, though never in doses of 
such frequency as to satisfy the intense desire of 
appreciation which possessed him. His enemies 
and opponents discovered this weakness, and traded 
upon it, whenever they thought it would serve their 
purpose, very greatly to his annoyance, and to the 
morbid increase of his infirmity. 

But he had his compensation in his own mind, as 
most people have that live upon popular applause, 
and cannot always obtain it, except from a small 
and friendly minority. They invariably consider 
the majority to be fools, and the appreciative 
minority to he wise, and always trust that, in 
the long run, the wise men will grow into a 
majority, and that the fools will be silenced, if 
they be not converted to the true faith. Nor 
was the compensation quite ideal in the case of 
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Charles Kean. The longer he lived, the greater 
grew the namber of his friends and admirers, 
and the more sabstantial became the pecuniary 
results of his fame and popularity. 

He paid three visits to the United States, the 
last time in 1865, when I was resident in New 
York, acting as special correspondent for the Times 
daring the Civil War. He was accompanied on 
this occasion by his wife and by his niece, Miss 
Chapman, to whom he had acted the part of a 
father, and who returned his care and kindnesa with 
all the affection of a daughter. Hia reception by 
the New York press was as cordial as even he, with 
all his love of praise, could have wished, and a 
golden harvest seemed to be awaiting him, for his 
performance, with unabated powers and increased 
prestige, of all the principal parts which he had 
assumed with such success during his management 
of the Prineese'e. A tragic and historical cata- 
strophe occurred on the morning of the day, when 
he was to take a benefit at New York, before pro- 
ceeding to make a tour through the principal cities 
of Canada. 

I cannot recall to my my memory the name of 
the play which he had selected for the occasion, but 
I remember well that he had sent me an admission 
to a private box, with a very earnest request that I 
would not fail to be present. The benefit was fixed 
le 16th of April. On the morning of that 
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day, news was received in New York of the crnel 
and unprovoked murder of the good, harmless Presi- 
■dent Abraham Lincoln, by the crazy fanatic Wilkes 
Booth, the son of a once famous English actor, 
who madly thought to avenge the wrongs — snch 
he thought tliem— of the Southern States, by the 
cowardly assassination of the best friend of the 
South in all the Northern States, and who was 
inclined to pardon the leaders of the defeated 
■cause when all tlie fanatics of the North, with the 
sole exception of Mr. Horace Greeley, were vocife- 
rating for their condign punishment. That night 
the theatres of New York, and of all the cities of 
the North, were closed, and so remained for a week, 
in sign of the national grief, and the benefit of 
Charles Kean was consequently postponed. 

The next time we met was in the beautiful city 
of Montreal, where we stayed in tlie same hotel for 
three weeks, and dined every day in our appointed 
comer of the table d'hote. 

Mr. Kean was cordially received, as all English- 
man of note are, by the warm-hearted Cana- 
dians, and made a successful tour through the 
principal cities. He thoroughly approved and 
sympathised with my object in visiting Canada, 
which was a mission from the T\mes, after the close 
of the Civil War in the United States, to write a 
eeries of letters for that journal, descriptive of the 
scenery, the resources, and the aspirations of the 
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Canadian people, as well as of those of the outlying 
provinces and colonies of Nova Scotia, New Bruna- 
■wick, and Prince Edward Island — a mission of 
which I shall have more to say hereafter. 

Mrs. Charles Kean was as eminent in her voca- 
tion as her husband, and, under her maiden name 
of Ellen Tree, achieved an enviable reputation as 
one of the brightest ornaments of the modem 
stage. This reputation during her married Ufe 
she maintained and increased, not only by her 
genius as an actress, but by her exemplary con- 
dact as a woman and a wife, and the silent rebnke 
which her unsullied reputation enabled her to give 
to the cynical or parrot-like repetition of the old 
and not yet exploded prejudice, that strict morality 
is not to be looked for among the ladies who, either 
in the highest or the lowest capacities, permit them- 
^^selves to appear on the stage. 
^L It was the desire of Charles Kean, perhaps it was 
^M weakness — perhaps it was a calculation that it 
^Bronld be of advantage to him in his professional 
^Bveer, that he shotild receive the honour, or at all 
^^Prents the distinction, of knighthood. Hs thought 
he had a claim upon Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, which justified him in expecting this cheap 
reward for the services he had rendered in superin- 
tending, by royal command, at some inconvenience 
to himself, the Christmas theatricals at Windsor 
These performances commenced in 1849, 
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and were continued for ten years, during which 
the Christmas performances at the Princess'a 
Theatre were either suspended or were deprived 
of his personal management and that of his wife. 
The onlj recompense he received for his time and 
trouble was a diamond ring presented by Her 
Majesty. No donbt he valued the gift, but he 
would have been better pleased if it had been sup- 
plemented by the title he coveted, so that the play- 
bills of the Princess's might have borne the names 
of "Sir Charles" and "Lady Kean" as the managers 
and leading performers. But the Prince Consort, 
it was surmised, objected. Whether the surmise 
was well or ill founded, is unknown ; but it is cer- 
tain that for some reason, possibly without any 
reason at all except caprice, the knighthood was 
not bestowed ; and the names of Sir Charles and 
Lady Kean never appeared on the play-bills. The 
aathorities, whoever they were, the gold-sticks, 
the silver-sticks, the "sticks" pure and simple, 
whose opinions controlled the action of the Prince 
and the Conrt on this matter, could find no prece- 
dent for the knighting of an actor. Musicians had 
often received the cheap honour, aud shopkeepers, 
if they happened to be mayors or aldermen of any 
town, and had presented an address to the Sovereign, 
had received the coveted title, as had barristers, soU- 
citors. Even authors in rare cases, who had written 
immortal works, had been allowed to place their 
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feet on the lowest rang of the long ladder of title ; 
bat actors — oh no ! the thing was not lo be thought 
of. It would have been a revolutionary innova- 
tion, which no friend of the British monarchy could 
recommend. And so Charles Kean was forced, much 
against his will, to remain plain Mr., or at most 
Esquire. Posaihly it was better so. David Garrick, 
John Eemble, Charles Kemble, and others, are quite 
as well known to, and esteemed by, successive gene- 
rations without the aristocratic prefix, as they could 
have been, even if in an addition to the little syl- 
labia " Sir " they had been privileged to append 
Baronet, to their names. But Charles Kean did 
not think so. He had, however, the solid satis- 
foftion of knowing that he and his wife had 
made a considerable fortune by the exercise of 
their profession, and that they stood high in the 
estimation of all who knew them personally, and 
flf all their cultivated contemporaries. 

Charles Kean died in January 1868, and I had 
ilie satisfaction of endeavouring to do justice to 
hie merits and his memory, in an article in Black- 
wnd's Magazine. Mrs. Kean survived him for 
ttreral years. 
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A FORTDNATE LeAP IN THE DaRK. 

When Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, aften 
Lord LyttoQ, published the first collected editioi 
of his poems sometime between 1852 and 1854, 
he sent a copy for review to the Morning Post. The 
editor entmsted the task of reviewing it to an Irish 
gentleman named Miles Gerald Keen, who had a 
floating and unstable connection with the press, 
and was a frequent contributor of literary articles 
to the Illustrated London News, as well as to the 
Morning Post. Mr. Keon did not know, for the 
secret was jealously guarded at that time in Sir 
Edward's own bosom, that the author of Pelham 
and a score of other equally popular and far better 
novels, valued his fame as a novelist at a far lower 
rate than his fame as a poet. The world was not 
of this opinion. It thought highly of him as a 
novelist, but did not consider him to have any 
vaHd claims to the rank of a poet, though it grudg- 
ingly allowed him to be a clever versifier. Mr. 
Eeon, who was personally anacquainted with Sir 
Edward^ and had never heard of this particular 
idiosyocrasy, did not agree with the majority of 
the reading public, but with the small minority 
which included Sir Edward himself, and conscieu- 
tiously believed him to be indeed a poet of a very 
high, if not of the highest order. Imbued with 
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tiuB idea, he wrote a highly eulogistic, and, in fact, 
enthosiastic estimate of the "poet," in the Morning 
Post. Sir Edward was highly gratified at the 
tardy recognition of his geniua, and drove down to 
the ofSce of the clear-eiglited journal, as he doabt- 
les8 considered it to be, and asked the editor, whom 
he knew personally, if he would kindly let him 
know the name of the critic who had formed so 
favourable, and, as he thought, so accurate an 
estimate of his powers. The name was given to 
him. Sir Edward forthwith wrote a letter to the 
friendly critic, expressing his gratitude, and desir- 
mg the honour of his personal acquaintance. Mr. 
Keon, as may be supposed, was both flattered and 
gratified, and lost no time in calling upon the 
popnlar and influential author. The acquaintance 
thus formed speedily ripened into friendship, and 
for two or three years Mr. Keon was a constant 
and favourite guest at Sir Edward's house in Park 
Lane, and at his country seat at Knebworth. 

Dnring the period of this intimacy an advertise- 
ment appeared in several of the London news- 
papers, setting forth that an editor was required 
for a Bombay journal, who would receive a con- 
siderable salary, with contingent advantages, and 
that application, accompanied by testimonials of 
the candidate's experience, character, and efliciency, 
were to be addressed, on or before a certain day, to 
■le aathorised London agent of the journal in. 




question. Mr. Keon, among many otliera, applied 
for the vacant appointment, and, after an interral 
of ten days or a fortnight, received an invitation to 
call npon the agent. He called accordingly at an 
office in the city, was informed that there had been 
at least a hundred applicants for the place, amongst 
whom it had been difficult to decide; bnt that 
morning, in consequence of the cordial recommen- 
dation of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and the 
editor of the Morning Post, he had decided, after 
careful considerjition, to recommend Mr. Keon to 
his principals nt Bombay, that his recommenda- 
tion was virtually an appointment to the place, as 
his powers were absolute, that the salary would be 
a thousftnd pounds per annum, together with a 
fom^h share of the profits, and that his, the 
agent's, fee would be one hundred guineas. Poor 
Mr. Keon had not one hundred shillings to spare, 
and was in sore perplexity what to do, lest he 
should lose the lucrative appointment, and knew 
not whither to turn for assistance in the shape of a 
loan on the security of tjie anticipated salary. 
After much cogitation he resolved to take Sir 
Edward into his confidence, and tell him &ankly 
that, unless he could raise the hundred guineas, 
and the amount of the passage-money for himself 
and wife to Bombay, together with a necessary 
outfit, and a smuU sum for other preliminary and 
unavoidable expenses, the glittering prize would 
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escape from his grasp. Sir Edward, who occa- 
sionally was henrd to declare, when a fit of parsi- 
mony came apon him, that he was descended in 
some way or other from Elwes, the celebrated 
miser, did not prove himself a niggard, or unrea- 
sonably scrupulous on this occiision, but generously 
advanced to Mr. Keon, on his personal secm-ity, 
the whole sum which he needed. 

In due course Mr. Keon took passa^^e for Bom- 
bay, but found on arrival that he had been made 
the victim of a cruel swindle. No such paper as 
that which had been named to him was in exis- 
tence ! There was nothing to be done in Bombay, 
and the only course open to him was to return to 
England. But he was without funds for the pur- 
pose, and utterly powerless to help himself, except 
by an appeal to the sympathy of some of the leading 
English houses in Bombay, to whom he revealed un- 
reservedly the whole circumstances of his unhappy 
case, and the production of the various documents 
that proved tlie authenticity of his story, and made 
known the names of his influential friends in London. 
By their recommendation and pecuniary aid a pas- 
sage home was secured for Mr. Keon and his wife, 
who, " nursing his wrath to keep it warm," vowed 
vengeance, it may well be supposed, against the 
heartless scoundrel who had so vilely defrauded and 
ao cruelly used him. 

On arrival in London, he lost not a day in pro- 




CBeiagto Ac "ofiee* of tke pntended " agent," 
bak Ae flfiee knew Urn bo mote. He had disap- 
pened long pniooifyiadlttdleft DO address. He 
via ket in tfae great Maefatrom of London — a 
■tiaw in its aliiiliiig wataiB — aad had probablj 
ritmCfd Ilia naae as vdl aa kia residence, ai 
the esBlom viUi aadi wild beaats who infest all the 
great centres of ehiHsation, and make their prey of 
the credolons and anwair. 

He next called apon his kind-hearted &iend Sir 
Edward, to whom he frithfollj disclosed all the 
onhappj circamstaneea, at the same time threaten- 
ing dire Tengeance opon the swindler, whom he 
still hoped to discover and ponish. Sir Edward' 
had a cool, sagacious head, and though, doubtless 
as mach annoyed as Mr. Eeon, dissuaded him from 
making an attempt to prosecute, even shoold he 
succeed in fi tilling the evil-doer. He did not con- 
sider it to be at all likelj that he would do so, 
whatever pains or expense he might incur in the 
attempt, and recommended that tbej should put up 
with the loss and give the facts no publicity 

" Publicity," said Sir Edward, " would not bring 
back the money or recompense you for your loss of 
time, though it might be a salve to your wounded 
feelings. It would exhibit at the same time what 
a couple of fools we had been : you to believe the 
story be told, and I as great a fool to advance yoa 
the money." 
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J money lay heavy on poor Keon's conscience ; 
t Sir Edward pat him at his ease with respect 



to it, 



"I shall never ask yoa for it," he said; " bnt 
shonld yon make a lucky hit in the literary market 
and take the town by storm by a brilUant work 
of genius, and make a publiBher pay for it, 
then and not till then yoa may think of what yoa 
owe me ! " 

Abont this time [1858], the Coneervative ad- 
ministration of Lord Derby was formed, and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. One of the earhest appointments 
which he was enabled to make in the exercise of 
his patronage was to nominate his friend and pro- 
teg^, Mr. Keen, who admired his poetry so wisely 
and so weU, to the post of Secretary of the island 
of Bermnda, worth £700 per annam. Thas Mr. 
Keen's " leap in the dark " in the critical colnmns 
of the Morning Post turned out more fortunately 
than he could have anticipated or even dreamed of. 
It not only gratified one of the moat distinguished 
literary men of his time, but was the means of 
seeoring for himself a responsible and honourable 
as well as lucrative post in the service of hia 
country, and rescuing him from the unsatisfactory, 
uncertain, and ill-paid drudgery of a newspaper 
hack, writing for journals with which he had no 

ain or permanent connection. Mr. Keon held the 
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Bituation until his death, with credit to himself aB 
with satiBfaction to Lord Lytton and the Golonii 
Office.. He fonnd time in Bermuda to write 
novoly of which, if I recollect rightly, the scene wa 
laid in Jemsalem in the time of Pontins Pilate. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE GABBICK CLDB, 1853. 



BECAME a member of the Garrick Clnb at the 
eloae of the year 1848, on the introdnctiou of my 
friend Mr. Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. Dtiring the 
five years of my membership, which I resigned a 
few years afterwards on being elected to the Eeform 
Clab, which answered all my raqnirements in a 
higher degree, I fomid the Garrick a pleasant resort. 
Hie qnalification for membership was both parti- 
colar and general, or, it may be said, definite and 
indefinite, narrow and unbounded. The first was, 
that the candidate should be a member of the thea- 
trical profession, and the second that he should be 
li lover of the dritma. The first requisite would 
have limited the Club to a small coterie, the second 
<^ened its doors to the whole intellectual world. 

Among the theatrical celebrities who frequented 
tlie clnb at luncheon time and in the afternoon. 
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with whom I was more or leas intimately ac- 
qnaintetJ, were Charles Kemble, T. P. Cooke, 
J. P. Harley, Charles Compton, and Charles Kean. 
Among artists, critics, and lovers of the theatre, 
who were frequently to be met, were Clarkson 
Stansfield, David Eoberts, W. M. Thackeray, 
Charles Dickens, Albert Smith, Gilbert Abbott a 
Beckett, Andrew Arcedeckne, and Francis Flad- 
gate, the respected chairman of the committee. 
Mr. Eemble was not a pleasant man to talk to, 
for he was extremely deaf; but he was pleasant 
enough to listen to, perhaps more especially when 
he addressed his remarks to a single person in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by every person in 
the room. About some of these, his remarks were 
not always complimentary ; but he fancied they 
did not and could not bear him, inasmuch as he 
was under the impression that he spoke, if not in 
whispers, in the subdued tones of a private and con- 
fidential colloquy. I once heard him say to Mr. 
Fladgate, an mtimate friend and great favourite 
with everybody at the Club, " Frank ! come and 
dine with me to-morrow t Don't let any of the 
fellows here " (looking round him) "know that I 
have asked you. They would like me to ask them 
also ! But I don't want any of them. They are 
such dreadful bores 1 " The persons present all 
laughed, but were too much accustomed to his loud 
asides, which were not intended for their ears, that 
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they did not take offence, or think any the worse 
of the old gentleman for his unfavourable opinion 
of them. They knew it to be only momentary, and 
assumed for the occasion. 

The nnconscious ignorance of his thunderous 
tones might often have, been attended with dis- 
agreeable consequences, but I never heard that any 
ever resulted from it, A very flagrant instance of 
its awkwardness once happened at a small dinner- 
party, where John Braham, the famous vocahst, 
was placed exactly opposite to him. Seated next 
to Mr. Kemble was a tragic actress, in whose for- 
tunes he took a strong interest, and to whose 
great alarm and confusion he addressed her, in 
what he thought a whisper, but which was really 
an almost stentorian voice, " My dear I do you see 
tiiat silly old man with the beautiful wig opposite, 
with the bright eyes, the rosy red cheeks, and the 
splendid white teeth ? That is John Braham, the 
celebrated singer. Look at him well ! There 's 
nothing genuine about him except his eyes. He 's 
a make up altogether I His wig and teeth are not 
the only shams about him. Even his eyebrows are 
false. His cheeks are plugged out with ivory pads. 
If you could see his legs, you would see that bis 
spindle shanks were well padded — that his calves 
were fictitious." 

His fair companion was on thorns all the time, 
!pt nudging him in vain to cause him to 
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desist. Braham himself, who could not but hear, 
thought it high time to stop the flow of his perso- 
nalities, and addressing the veteran in a voice as 
loud as his own, said, lifting his wine-glass, "Mr. 
Kemble ! shall I have the pleasure of taking wioe 
with you ? " Mr. Kemhle graciously consented, 
and the two pledged each other with great politft- 
nesB and much apparent cordiahty, to the sensibl* 
relief of the company. 

Later in the evening, Braham was prevaQel. 
upon to sing one of the favourite ballads with 
which he had deHghted the youth of two previoos 
generations. Though close upon eighty, he 
with excellent voice, and perfect execution, to the 
dehght of all present. Charles Kemble applauded 
as lustily as the rest, though quite unable to hear 
note ; thus endeavouring to conceal his deafness by 
a false pretence as palpable as that of which Mi. 
Braham had been guilty in endeavouring to conceal 
bis age by his glossy black wig and his heautifid^ 
white teeth. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke familiarly called "Tippy" 
Cooke by the vulgar parrots of society, was 
popular favourite, a good actor, a thorough gentle- 
man, and amost agreeable companion. The charactei 
by the performance of which he was best know^ 
to play-goers, was that of William, in Douglas 
Jerrold's very effective comedy of Black-Eyed Susan, 
He so thoroughly identified himself with the pi 
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and took so firm a hold in it, of the 8;^mpatbies of 
the public, as to have made himself the virtual 
monopolist of it, and to distance all competitors, 
both on the metropolitan and provincial stage, and 
to command his own terms from the managers. He 
was in independent circumstances, having married 
a ladj of considerable property, the daughter of 
Jonas Hanway, once famous as a philanthropist, 
and from whom Hanway Street, near Kathbone 
Place, took its name. There was at one time a 
ramonr of his intended retirement from the stage. 
I asked him if the report were true. He replied 
vivaciously: "Not in the least degree. People 
think I am too old, but I feel that I am not, and 
that I am as young in heart as ever I was, and 
almost as young in bodily vigour. I can dance 
the sailor's hornpipe as well as ever I did ; and as 
long as I can do that, and keep my senses, I shall 
continue on the stage ; that is to say, as long as 
any solvent lessee and manager will engage me, 
and pay me." And he kept his word. 

John Pritt Harley was equally a favourite of the 
public. He had a much larger range of characters. 
He was declared by his many admirers to belong 
to what was called the " good old school " of acting, 
whatever that phrase may mean. It was said by 

J critics, with rare unanimity, that his quaint, 

nal, and highly effective performance of the 

of the First Grave Digger in Hamlet, had 



I OB tte stage, and would ali 
hicwsdke^ to cilabGrii » great repntation. 

^ritrfeefWBto'of the Garrick in the earl; 

I «■ •wty day. He had the happy in- 
5 &th& jealousy or professioBal 
r membo- of the Club was his friend 
Mii m pnmd to be 90. 

AbAw Arcvdeckne (he pronounced his name 
Aicihdwwn) was a character, good-natured — bint 
Ml pM mlgnrr — in his manners and conversation. 
The Tttlgaritr, however, was not wholly natural, 
but more or less assumed for his own amusement 
and that of his intimates. He was a country gentle- 
men of good estate, and had filled the office of 
hi^ sheriff of his native county (SuflFolk I think it 
was) with much more txlat than dignity, and would; 
sometimes sing a comic speech in lieu of makindl 
a dignified speech when a dignified speech was e:^ 
pected of him. Thackeray first met him at the 
Garrick, cultivated his acquaintance, made note of 
all liis little eccentricities, and studied them with a 
view of turning them to hterary account, either in 
his next novel or in a magazine article. He in due 
time introduced him as " Fowker " in one of his 
most popular novels, in such a manner that all 
Arcedeckne's friends recognised the portrait, though 
the name was not mentioned. Arcedeckne expressed 
much displeasure to his intimates at the caricature 
■which the noveUst had drawn of him, but took no_ 
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pnblic or personal notice of it to Thackeray, though 
he might have done so, if he had been as thin- 
skinned- as Thackeray himself was when similar 
liberties were taken with him. Thackeray, with all 
his good-nature, varied as it was by occasional 
bnrsts of the opposite quality, thought it fair 
to caricature other people, but very unfair for 
other people to caricature him. When Mr. 
Edmund Yates wrote and published a not par- 
ticularly flattering, but not ill-natured deBcription 
of him, derived solely from the knowledge he had 
acquired of him in the Garrick Club, of which they 
were both members, he forgot the similar case of 
Fowker, in which he was the offending party, and 
vowed such social vengeance against Mr. Yates as 
it was possible for him to take. The result was a 
literary fiasco, which led to the withdrawal of Mr. 
Tates from the Club, and threatened to lead to the 
withdrawal of Charles Dickens also. Happily for 
the Club, and perhaps for Thackeray also, this con- 
BUinmation of a dispute, which Mr. Thackeray 
ought never to have instigated, was averted. 

Mr. Beazley, the architect, was a well-known 
and popular member of the Garrick, apropos of 
whom a story was often told. Another member — 
a very cross-grained and disagreeable person, whose 
real name I will not seek to disinter from oblivion, 
but whom I shall designate as Mr. Prodgers — 
•ceoatiDg Mr. Beazley as he sat comfortably at 
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lunch one day, said, *' Do yon know, Mr. Beazley, 
that some people in the Clnb are exceedingly ill- 
mauDered, and take unwarrantable and impertinent 
liberties with your name ? Yon would not gness 
what they caU yon ? " 

" Not I," replied Beazley ; " and I shall not try 
to discover." 

*' But," continned Prodgers, '* it is moat onjuBta- 
fiable, and in shockingly bad taste. They positively 
■call yon ' Beastly.' " 

"Is that all?" coolly answered the architect. 
" They call you something ten times worse than 
' Beastly,' and by a name infinitely more odious. 
They actually call yon ' Prodgers ' ! " ^M 

Prodgers did not see the point. Everybody d^| 
did, and enjoyed it. ■ 

Mr. John — now Sir John— Gilbert, the President 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
was elected to the Clnb on my nomination, seconded 
by that of forty or fifty, perhaps a hundred, other 
members. A few weeks after his admission, Mr. 
David Boberts told me that he had been speaking 
to Mr. Clarkson Stansfield on the subject, and that 
they both agreed that an artist of such eminence 
and genius should be welcomed to the Garrick by a 
complimentary dinner. I was of the same opinion ; 
and the best and most reclierchi dinner that the 
resources of the cook and butler of the Club could 
fumiBh was the result, attended by as many leading 
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artists and literary men as conld be comfortably ^H 
accommodated in the not very spacious dining-room ^| 
of the establishment. ^| 
David Roberts was particularly enthusiastic in ^H 
the endeavour to render homage to the genius of ^| 
his brother artist, and in selecting the most con- ^| 
genial and sympathetic guests to do honour to the ^M 
occasion. Their walks of art were different, and ^M 
jealousy seldom or never finds a seat in the minds ^H 
of men of real genius, whatever their speciality ^H 
may be, and every true worshipper of nature loves ^H 
his fellow-worshipper. This rule does not always ^H 
hold good in other intellectual pursuits, especially ^M 
in those of literature, music, and the drama, but ^M 
seldom fails in pictorial art, as great painters do ^M 
not wait until their contemporaries and competitors ^H 
are in their graves before they discover and confess ^H 
Uieir genius, as is much too often the ease with ^H 
Btiral poets, romancers, and composers. ^H 
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It is seldom that anyone is elected to a London 
club withoat having more than one black ball 
entered against him. It, however, fell to my lot 
to be admitted to the Reform Club, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, by the unanimous vote of 
the members. The gratifying fact was duly notified 
to me in complimentary terms by Lord Marcus Hill, 
who proposed, and Mr. Joseph Parkes, who seconded 
my nomination, and in curt official terms by the 
Secretary. I was naturally delighted — delight is, 
perhaps, too strong a word, but, at all events, very 
highly gratified- — at this totally unexpected result 
of my candidature, but did not boast of it any- 
where except in the private sanctuary of my 
home. 

My wife — a very sensible, most affectionate, and 
beautiful woman, the joy, the charm, the guardian 
angel of my heart and household- — remarked on 
this occasion, with a frankness of which love alone 
is capable, and which no one but a fool or a very 
bad-tempered man would resent, and of which I 
felt and expressed my admiration ere the words 
were well out of her mouth ; " You need not be 
80 proud of it. It only shows that you are a 
nobody. If you had been anybody whatever, you 
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wonld have made enemies, and they would have 
blackballed yon ! " 

I have often thought, since that time, of the 
wisdom of the amiable satirist, and learned to 
estimate blackballing — when it is not so decided 
as to amount to rejection — at its true value. My 
experience of club-life, in the varions clnbs of which 
I have been a member, has often led me to reflect 
npon the adequate or inadequate causes, the whims 
and caprices, the freaks and the fancies, the rea- 
sons or the prejudices, the ill-founded or well- 
foanded objections, that men take to others who 

Elm the privilege of social intercourse with them, 
ysical, moral, and intellectual objections never 
I when they are wanted, neither do objections 
which would puzzle him who holds them to account 
for or to justify, and place him on a par with the 
man to whom the very name of Dr. Fell was 
disagreeable. I quote the well-known epigram 
anwillingly, for the sake of the few to whom it 
^bsy be unfamiliar : 



I do not like thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reasoii why I canoot tell ; 
But this I know, H.nd know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 



A very deaf man, a deformed man, a quarrel- 
some and cantankerous man, a loud-talking and 
flictatorial man, a bandy-legged man, a profane 
5 * 
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■■■• • dh^ or dovenlr man, have all been ob- 
I to far tteaa More or less satisfactory reasons, 
^of green or smoke-coloored spectacles; 
1 of the name of Smith or Thomson, 
luTe been already a dozen Smiths 
. in the dob; a too aggressive red 
Wari or bead of hair ; a clab foot ; a wooden leg : 
haTt cAen been the means of exclnding estimable 
and amiable people from the privileges of mem- 
b«rahip. This prejodice against red hair — whic^' 
popalar tradition or superstition attributes to Judas 
Iscariot — has often been foond insuperable in 
the minds of people who wonid be very sorry to 

STOW it 

A very remarkable case of blackballing ocemreJ' 
at the Qarriek Clab, when I was a member of it, 
when a highly- popnlar and eminent man was 
rejected, thongh nice-tenths, if not nineteen- 
twentieths, of the members were in favour of 
his election. The candidate was Mr. Alfred 
Bonn, the dramatist and lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, whom Punch had ridiculed as the " poet 
Bunn," getting, however, the worst of the con- 
flict in the retaliation which it provoked. Mr. 
Bnnn's company was highly enjoyed by everyone 
who knew him, and bis probable entrance into the 
Clnb was hailed with pleasure by all the habitues. 
When his name was inscribed in the Candidate's 
Book, and required two seconders, there was 
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perfect rnsh of memberB who Tolanteered, unasked, 
to act as sponsors for the popular manager. Whole 
pages of the Candidate's Book were covered with 
their names, and any memher not in the secret 
would have been justified in believing that he would 
be elected with acclamation. Nevertheless, he 
failed to be admitted. 

The election was not by aniversal suffrage of the 
Clab, but by the Committee, and the Chairman, the 
most influential member of that body, whose jadg- 
moDt swayed that of all the rest, had made up his 
mind that Mr. Bnnn should not be admitted, even 
if every other member of the Club should be in his 
favour ; and Mr. Bunn was rejected accordingly. 
The reason given by the Chairman, one of the most 
courteous, affable, and kind-hearted of men, was 
that a certain "noble" Lord had seduced Mr. 
Bonn's wife; that the "noble" Lord was already 
a member of the Club, and could not he expelled 
for that offence ; that Mr. Bunn had compromised 
the action which he had instituted against the 
seducer, and had consented to keep the case oat of 
the newspapers, in consideration of a large sum of 
money ; and that the meeting of two such persons 
as the plaintiff and the defendant in the Garrick 
Club dining-room or smoking-room would be very 
disagreeable for any member of the Club to witness. 
This reEison, and this only, inspired him to black- 

1 Mr. Bunn, who was in every other respect but 
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this one a most fitting member of a Theatrical, 
Liteniry, and Social Club. Against the decision 
there was no appeal ; and, if there had been, Mr. 
Bonn was too much a man of the world to appeal 
to it. 

Another very amusing, bnt not so impoi 
A case of blackballing, came nnder my coj 
unce at a far more pretentious club than the 

Oarrick. Mr. W , who bad been, I believe, 

g liuendraper in Oxford street, was a Liberal 
Member of Parliament, and, as far as his not infre- 
quent speeches were concerned, almost invariably 
opposed the measures brought forward by the 
Liberal administration. But he never voted against 
the party, but generally abstained from voting at 
ftll when, perhaps, his vote might have been useful. 
The Liberal Whip of the day endeavoured to con- 
oiliate him, and asked him in confidence whether 
tlie administration could do anything for him, by 
conferring a knighthood, a baronetcy, or some other 
title upon him. The unruly member had the mis- 
fortune at a public meeting, the proceedings at 
wliich were duly reported in the newspapers, to take 
bin coustitnenta into his confidence. The irreverent 
Jdr. Punch, who bad often previously girded at the 
wky M.P. for his cockney mispronunciation of 
itter V, and for his calling veal weal, and a 
tyvil'" " '-in, thereupon dubbed him a ms- 
oount he remained to the end 
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of his days, in the pages of Punch, and among 
that portion of society who take their wit and 
hamoar at second-hand, when well worn, and repeat 
it, parrot-fashion, ad nmiseam. 

It so happened that Mr. W , who would 

not consent to be a baronet or a viscount if 
either of these titles had been within his reach, 
was ambitious of becoming a member of the com- 
mittee of the highly influential club to which 
he belonged, and had his name inscribed as a 
candidate for the honour. For some days prior 
to the election he canvassed such members as he 
was personally acquainted with to support him by 
their votes, and received, as he imagined, many 
promifies from the good-natured or indifferent 
among them, as well as a few from the more 
friendly, or apparently friendly, on whom he prin- 
cipally relied lor success. When the result of the 
election was finally declared, it appeared that he 
had only received one Tote ! The story goes, which 
may or may not be true, that one of his so-called 
friends, who had languidly promised him his vote, 
went up to him when the result was declared, and 

said, "I am very sorry, Mr. W , but at all 

events I kept my word and threw in my ball in your 
favour." The " Wiscount " looked at him indig- 
nantly, and replied, " No, Sir, you did not I I 
threw in that ball myself ! " 

The word now in favour, instead of to blackball 
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.Lither black balls nor white balls are 
. ,fl globular pieces of cork, which are 
■ 'lie of the two compartments of tha 
- \ orally marked "yes" or "no" — is 
- a— - •■'^■^' ^ one baa been pilled, signifies thai 
^ ^ been blackballed. It has often been asked, 
-■wb derivatur" pill? The only answer that 
^foond acceptance is that the round pieces of 
jugt are called pills from their shape ; bat this 
^i^atfeBation, though it satisfies people (and they ue 
^ Teiy large majority) who know notliing of, and 
^jgfrf nothing for, etymology, is quite erroneouB. If 
il m>ro the proper derivation, as has been observed 
^ The Gaelic Etymology of the English Languagtt 
^ ball or pill would signify "yes" as well ad 
MQO," and, whether successful or unsuccessful, 
^v candidate might be said to be pilUd. In 
^)(Wilif, pill signifies "to turn back, to reject," 
wtiti'h IS beyond doubt the true origin of the 
«\in,l, which has cropped up unexpectedly from 
lh(> nnliterary speech of the lower people — as so 
mftiiy hundreds of other words have done— and 
(Imud adoption among the upper classes. 

A story was once current of a very gallant general 
gflioor who had lost his leg in battle, who was 
blackballed at a great military club for no apparent 
His manners were agreeable, his reputa- 
onaulli"'!. J^ connections were aristocratic, 
I of which the world was cog- 
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nizant. In short, he was an eminently ^^ clabable " 
man. The reason of his rejection was long a 
mystery. At last it oozed out. He had a wooden 
leg ! A brother officer, to whom the opposition was 
traced, objected to him for '' stomp^ stomping " about 
fhe room. ^^ If he wonld but buy himself a cork- 
leg, as he ought to do, and as he can well afford 
to do, I would vote for him with pleasure ; but the 
^iomp, stomp of his common wooden-leg, such as 
IB worn by the crossing-sweeper round the comer, 
is more than I can bear. No man with a common 
wooden-leg, even if he were the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army, shall ever enter this 
dnb, if my vote can exclude him ! " 
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Pierre Dupont, the Chamsonnikr. 

At the close of 1853, when on a visit t 
I made the acquaintance of the then celebrated 
Pierre Dupont, the song-writer. He was at the 
time considered the legitimate successor of the more 
popular and more widely known Pierre Jean de 
Beranger, who had been for upwards of forty years 
the Uterary darling of the French multitude — as 
far as the multitude had any hterary taste at all. 
I had from my earliest manhood been well ac- 
quainted with the songs of Beranger, and had 
" tried my prentice hand " in translating some of 
them into Enghsh. In the year 1847 — a few 
months before the outbreak of the sudden revolu- 
tion of February 1848 — I had the pleasure of 
becoming personally known to him, on the intro- 
duction of the equally celebrated Abbe De la 
Mennais. Greatly admiring his peculiar poetical 
genius as a song-writer, whose tender, witty, satiri- 
cal, and trenchant political songs had done more to 
influence the public opinion of his time — during the 
last years of Napoleon I. and the restoration of 
the Bourbons — than any of the speeches ever made 
in the Chambers of the Deputies, or the Peers, or 
any number of leading articles inserted in the news- 
papers, I was curious to know what kind of a wit, 
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liliilosopher, a poet, and a man, was he who was 
Bigaated by the popular voice to succeed to the 
throne which Beranger was so soon to leave 
leant. Dnpont called upon me at the Bains de 
Iroli, and the proprietor, to whom Sir John 
ethope, then a lodger in the establishment, 
spoken of me in terms of enlogy, took a 
iendlj interest in me, warned me in strict con- 
lence not to lend him any money, aa the rising 
terary men of Paris, unless they were members of 
i Chamber of Deputies, or were in pnblic employ, 
nd it difficult in the actual political regime, to 
I a subsistence, and lived from day to day in a 
state of chronic indigence. The worthy man might 
have saved himself the tronble of his possibly well- 
meant, bat somewhat cynical, if not libellous warn- 
ing, which was utterly uncalled for in the case of 
poor Dapont. The chansonnier was a good-looking 
young man of thirty-two, with a highly expres- 
MTe and handsome face, bright, intelligent eyes, 
and a manly bearing. He was, like Beranger, a 
man of the people, and owed all the education 
which he had acquired, except the rudiments, to 
his own natural aptitude and his love of know- 
ledge, aided by his struggles to raise himself by 
intellectual exertion, from the lowly sphere in 
which he was bom. He was a native of Lyons, 
where his father was employed in a silk factory; 
sing both his parents in his infancy, he 




I of bT > priest, a relative of 
sr, vbo desttoed him for the Church. The 
design vas not aecomplished, bat abandoned after 
a short tnal. Before throwing himself open the 
chances of the litenur profession, and plunging 
into the deep and treacherons waters of FarisiBii 
Bohemianism, he had held a sobordinate position 
in a bank, vhich, vith his tastes and talents, lie 
had fonnd irksome and onendnrable. It was the 
old, old story of genios asserting itself amid diffi- 
colties, onder which mere talent is apt to succumb, 
bnt which true genios manages to sarmoant in the 
long mn, after manifold stmggles, temptations, 
disappointments, and battles for life or death with 
despair. Kerre Dapont, while yet in early man- 
hood, had made himself an honourable name, and, 
if fortune had not in the meantime smiled apon him 
in a pecuniary sense, he earned sufficient for the 
supply of his hnmble wants. Cheered by the abun- 
dance of hope that the future would make amends 
for the deficiencies of the present, he had patience 
enough to wait the full noon-tide of the day 
had dawned upon him, and "to bide bis time." 

He presented me with the two volumes of soi 
which he had already published, with music of his 
own composition, and with illustrations by Tony 
Johannot and other artists. I invited him to 
dine with me on the following day at the Trois 
Pr^res Proven9aus, then the most celebrated 
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inrant in Paris, noted for its excellent cookery and 
the superior quality of its wines, especially 
t its Romanee Conti and its White Hermitage, 
pe hour fixed for the dinner was six o'clock. I 
3 true to the appointment to the very minute, 
there were no signs of Pierre Dupont. I 
Uted till half-past six, without ordering dinner, 
seven with growing impatience, and until 
f-past seven, when I renounced all hope of his 
learance, and came to the not unnatural con- 
closion that he had either forgotten all about the 
appointment, or that some accident had prevented 
him, against his will, from keeping it. At that 
hour I ordered dinner for myself, and had just dis- 
patched the potage, when the laggard guest made 
his appearance, fagged, forlorn, and apparently 
disconsolate. Sinking into a chair beside me, he 
apologised for the lateness of his arrival, explain- 
iug that for nearly two hours be had been on the 
tramp in every quarter of Paris, in the vain attempt 
to find the Trois Freres. Though a resident of 
Paris for several years, he had never heard of that 
celebrated establishment, and had been misdirected 
by several persons of whom he had made inquiry 
as to its whereabouts, to the Cite, to the Porte St. 
Denis, to the Faubourg St. Germain, to the Rue 
St. Honore, and even to Montmartre, and the 
Faubourg St. Antoine ; and all in vain. He was 
give up the attempt, when on inquiring of 
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a facteur, or postman, he was advised to try the 
Palais Boyal, where be had at last fonnd the Troia 
Fr&res, and his expected entertainer. 

A recherche dinner was duly ordered, daring the 
progress of which I had a pleasant conversation, 
and exchanged ideas with the rising poet of the 
French democracy, vice P. J. De Beranger, super- 
annuated and reposing on his laurels. He told 
me that he only knew the modest restaurants of the 
Quartier Latin, where he could procure such dinners 
as satisfied his wants and tastes for the moderate 
snm of a franc or a franc and a half, and at which 
he could procure credit if need were, if his finances 
were more than usually scanty. He had never' 
heard of the Trois Freres, or of the equally cele- 
brated establishments of Vefour, Vachette, or the 
Caf6s Tortoni, Hardi, Riche, or Anglais, though 
he said he had once dined with n celebrated 
Englishman named Edward, at a fashionable res- 
taurant, of which he had forgotten the name, M. 
Edward, he said, was a writer for the Morning 
Chronicle and for the Quarterlij Review. He had, 
said, the card of that gentleman in his pocki 
and asked me if I was acquainted with him. On 
his showing me the card, I found he had made 
a mistake in the name, and that the card was 
that of Mr. Abraham Hayward, whose reputa- 
tion was, of course, familiar to me, but whom I 
had never met, and whose connection with the 
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Morning Chronicle was long siibsequent to mine, 

and only commenced after that journal had been 

purchased from Sir John Easthope by tlie party 

at that time called " Peelite," and of which the 

leading members were the Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. 

Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Beresford Hope. Mr. 

Hayward, he said, had written, or promised to 

write, an article about his songs in the Chronicle, 

but he had not seen it, and did not even know 

whether it had appeared ; he deplored that his 

Hitter ignorance of English would have prevented 

^Bun from nnderstanding what had been said of him, 

^^xcept in a translation. " I think my countrymen 

are to blame," be said, " for not studying the 

English language more than they do. Very few 

of U8 can read, still fewer can speak English, 

whereas it is rare to find any ordinarily well- 

^^Qcated Englishman who is wholly ignorant of 

Hbench." 

^H *' No doubt,'' I repUed, " that the political com- 
^TnotionB which have endured so long and so un- 
happily between the two nations are to some extent 
the cause of this; but why the cause should 
operate more strongly in the case of Frenchmen 
than in that of Englishmen, I cannot understand." 
^^ " I thinki Clin understand," said he. " It is onr 
^■^e, onr conceit in fact. We think that we ;ire 
^Hie first nation in the world, that our language is 
^Hte richest, our literature the most copious, and 
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that we are so self-sufficing as not to require any 
knowledge of the language or literature of other 
countries, and that all Europe should come to os 
if they want to learu." 

My opinion to a great extent coincided with that 
of M. Dupont, but I did not like either to agree 
with him too cordially, or to controvert the fact as 
Ite had stated it ; I was pleased, however, to think 
that the real truth had entered his mind, and that 
possibly he was not alone among the writers of his 
generation in confessing it- 
Learning from a notice prefixed to tlie second 
volume of his songs, by a musical critic, that Pierre 
Dupont was the author of the melodies as well as 
of the poetry, but that he was as totally unac- 
quainted with music as the birds, and did not know 
how to transcribe a note, I asked him how he 
managed to get his melodies correctly written 
down. "/c les dkte!" he replied. "I dictate 
them, either by whistling them or singing them to 
B professional composer, who afterwards plays them 
over to me, that I may judge whether he has ren- 
dered my thoughts correctly, and, if not, that he 
may make such alterations as I think necessary.'* 
" And does your musical friend always agree with 
you ? " I ventured to inquire. " Not always," 
he rephed. " He thinks he knows more about 
music than I do; and so no doubt he does, mecha- 
nically, and as a matter of technique. But he 1 
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no inspiration. He understands harmony, but 
cannot invent a melody. Melody, I imagine, is 
the soni of music, and harmony is the body. I 
don't know what counterpoint means, or a fugue, 
and have but a faint idea of a symphony, or the 
chromatic scale ; but I know a good tune when I 
hear it, and know that I can invent one to fit 
my own songs in a manner that pleases me, and 
that also pleases those to whom I sing them. Que 
vouifz vous ? Thoughts arose in the human mind 
before men learned to write, and long before 
letters were invented. My melodies exist in my 
soul long before they are written down, and would 
exist even if they were never written at all. Nine 
out of ten of the professional musicians disapprove 
of my music ; some deny it even to be music at all. 
But I know better. No doubt it would be agree- 
able to my own self-love if I could educate myself 
in the technicalities of the musical art, but I am 
too old, perhaps too stupid to learn, and I content 
myself with singing as the larks and nightingales 
do, because I cannot help it." 

This was the substance of the ciiansonniefs con- 
fessions, though not perliaps the very words, 
bat they are given as nearly as I can remember 
them. 

M. Beyer, who wrote an introduction to the 
second volume of the songs, which he entitled 
'Pierre Dupont, Musician," and who transcribed 
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many of the melodies from the poet's dictationj 
and afterwards arranged them for publication, sajl 
of them : " The compositions of Pierre Dnpont are 
not of eaey interpretation. No one hat himself 
can accentuate them with the same fire and senti- 
ment which he puts into them, and that spring 
from the love which he feels in his work. The 
singing voice of Pierre Dnpont is of extensive 
range, sonorous and clear, and full of sympathy. 
Sometimes it vibrates with enthusiasm, Bometimes 
it softens into inflexions of extreme sweetness and 
tenderness. While he declaims Ms songs, half 
chants, half-recitations, his face reflects all the 
emotions of his mind, the sensations which be 
causes the listeners to experience develop them- 
selves gradually, as if they were communicated by 
a magnetic influence, and the feeling which they 
excite exliibits itself in burets of spontaneous and 
irresistible admiration." 

Dupont's volumes bad the advantage, on their first 
appearance, of the preliminary public approval of 
the great critics, Sainte Beuve, author of the 
Causenes de Lundi, and of the contemporary and 
still living poet, Charles Baudelaire, who both of 
them rendered justice alike to bis promise and to 
his performance. Their well-merited praises of his 
best songs, however, fell dead upon the public 
ear. The populace had their own vulgar notions ■ 
of poetry — liis best poems were " caviare " to them, 
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and they held him in esteem for hie worst, for the 
reason that they understood his worst and coald 
not appreciate his best. The two songs which they 
most highly appreciated, and which for that reason 
occapy the place of honour, and stand in the 
forefront of his first volume, were " Les Bceufs " 
— "The Oxen" — and "Le chant des Oairiers," or the 
" Song of the Workmen," which were held to be 
worthy of Beranger himself, though falling far 
below the not very high level of that author. In 
the first, a coarse rustic, a cultivator of his own 
small patrimony, eings not of his " three acres and 
a cow," but of his possibly ten acres, and his two 
great white oxen, " detu: grands bcetifs blaiics, mar- 
<jufs de roiix," which he loves beyond everytlnng else 
in the world, for the satisfactory reason that their 
labour produces in a single week more than the 
sum which they originally cost him to purchase in 
the market. So precious are they to him, that 
every stanza in which their virtues are enume- 
rated ends with a triumphant chorus, in which 
their proud proprietor asserts that, rather than 
sell them, he would hang himself; and that 
although he dearly loves his wife Jeanne, he 
would rather see her die, than lose his darling 
»ttle. 

S'il me fallait les Tendrc, 

J'aimerais micui me pendre, 
J'aime Jeanne ma femme : eh bien j'aimerais mieui 
La Toir mourir que voir mourir mes boeufp. 
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In a Dote to this mnch admired song, which 
better-edncated critics than the mnltitode had 
found reason to condemn, the author explained 
tliat in this chorus he merely gave expression to 
the rustic feeling, of which he was " but the 
painter and the translator." 

The " Ciutnt des Ouvriers " is of a higher order, 
but attributes far more amiable and ennobling sen- 
timents to the working classes of Paris, Lyons, 
and other great cities, than they exhibited in 
1848 and 1870, when the Commune was tempo- 
rary master of the destinies of France. Read by 
the lurid light of these subsequent events, the bene- 
volent chorus of Pierre Dupont's song reads flu 
more like a mockery than a prophecy : — 

Atmons uouh ! et quaud qoub poavonB 

NouB unia pour boire k la, ronde 

Que Id caaor Be taise ou gronde 
BuToae 

A L'iud open dance du moude! 

Pierre Dupont aspired to be the minstrel of the 
rustic population of France, rather than that of 
the cockneys or badauds of Paris, as Beranger had 
been. He endeavoured to paint the manners and 
express the thoughts and feehngs of the honest, 
frugal, hard-workiDg, sordid, narrow-minded, pioua 
and uncultivated peasantry. And he succeeded 
better than he thought, or than his contemporaries 
knew or acknowledged, except a few choice spirits 
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among his Bohemian comrades of the press. He 
was an nltra-democrat in politics, of opinions far 
more radical than his more polished predecessor, 
Beranger. But less fortunate than Beranger, he 
found but a small audience. Times, manners, and 
political circumstances had changed since the 
three first decades of the century. During those 
decades the press and the tribune, though nomi- 
nally, were only partially free, and the opinions 
that could not find legitimate vent, or publicity, 
□nder the restraining hand of a quasi- constitutional 
despotism, or breathe comfortably under the 
strait -waistcoat of an oppressive legality, took 
refnge in songs and epigrams that the law, 
however greedy of victims and intolerant of freely 
expressed opinion, was powerless to touch with- 
out burning its fingers, or suffering humiliation 
in the encounter. Pierre Dupont flourished in 
a time of greater freedom, when the song and 
the epigram, though still influential, ceased to 
confer the popdarity of bygone days upon the 
unprinted wit and satire that floated in the 
cabarets and the cafes chantants of the metro- 
polis. And his printed effusions, though many 
of them were excellent apecimens of the popu- 
lar muse, were too good for the has peuple, 
and not good enough for the cultivated classes, 
as tliose of Beranger had been and still con- 
tinned to be. So Pierre Dupont's renown was 
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but of short duratioD, and had no effect while 
it lasted upon the lyric supremacy of Beranger. 
Beranger himself is now all but forgotten by the 
French people, who have discovered a new lite- 
rary idol in Victor Hugo, to remain on the 
pedestal of popular favour until some new fetish 
shall displace him, and consign him to the place 
which he bids fair to occupy as long as French 
literature shall be cultivated or remembered, side 
by side with the greatest authors that have ever 
adorned it. 

Pierre Dupont will take a place in the literary 
history of his native country, and rank with the 
Clement Marots and the Desaugiers who preceded 
him in the same walk ; a star of song, but not of 
the first magnitude or brilliancy. 



CHAPTER V. 



EABL BDBSELL. — VIENNA IN 1855. 

the early spriiig of 1855, on my way to 
' Constantinople, which, by an involuntary change 
in my plans, I was never destined to reach, I 
stayed for a pleasant month in the gay and 
sparkling city of Vienna. During that time I 
renewed my acquaintance with Lord John Eussell 
which I had made some years, previously, as I 
have already recorded, at the hreakfast-table of 
Samuel Rogers. His Lordship had been deputed 
by the British Government to attend the diplomatic 
congress to be held in that city, to consider the 
many questions arising out of the Crimean war ; 
and though not a trained diplomatist, was a states- 
man of the highest rank. 

1 visited Vieima on business connected with ihe 
lUustraled London News, and, before leaving London, 
had written to Vienna to engage an apartment at 
[ the Hotel Munsch. I found on arrival that every 
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room in the hotel had been bespoke by Lord John 
Ruseell, for his family aud suite. 

On making myself known to the landlord, he 
obligingly gave up his own private apartment for 
my use. I remained in Vienna during three plea- 
aaut weeks, aud saw Lord John Eussell almost 
daily. Mixing much more with the people of all 
classes than it was possible for him to do, I was 
enabled to give him some valuable information, 
which he could not have acquired for himself. 
What seemed to astonish him more than anything 
else was the extreme popularity of Napoleon III. 
unong all except the highest classes of society. 

His portrait was to be seen in every place of 
public resort, associated very often with that of the 
Dnke of Reicbstadt. 

The present Emperor of Austria was then, as 
he is now, a great favourite among all classes of 
the people, not the less so because he had set 
reasons of State at defiance, and had married for 
pure affection a beautiful princess, whom he loved 
with a romantic affection rare among sovereigns. 

The late Emperor, who had abdicated the throne 
during the troubles that succeeded the revolutionary 
crisis of 1848, was an excellent man, of a kind 
heart, but of a somewhat feeble intellect, and bad 
been rendered unpopular by the acts of the irre- 
sponsible advisers by whom he was surrounded and 
goverued. 
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He was also snspected of insanity, and declared 
to be only fitted to be shot np in a lanatic asylnm. 
Lord John Rnssell informed me that he had asked a 
very great aristocrat and leading noble in VienneBe 
society whether there was any real fonndfttion for 
the reports that were in circulation to this efi'ect. 
The nobleman replied that the ex-Emperor, if not 
exactly mad, was certainly eccentric. On being 
pressed for an example of his eccentricity, he gave 
the following : — 

" So strict," he said, " was the etiquette of the 
Anstrian Court, and so averse was the Emperor to 
the necessary pomp and state of his position, that 
constant differences of opinion arose between him 
and the court officials whenever he wanted to 
take carriage or horse exercise in the streets of the 
capital . 

" It was the regulation whenever he stirred 
abroad, that his carriage should be drawn by six 
horses, with a troop of cavalry in front, and 
another troop in the rear. Whenever this caval- 
cade was seen in the streets, a crowd gathered, 
sometimes to applaud, and sometimes to hiss, the 
Emperor." 

The applause and the hisses were alike dis- 
tasteful to the easy-going and, to some extent, 
philosophical monarch ; and, moreover, he hated 
to be stared at, forgetting, no doubt, that the 
penalty of publicity was in all countries always 
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attached to a royal position. He suddenly became 
quite stubborn on the Bnbject, and insisted on 
having a carriage and pair, or a brougham drawn 
by one horse, such as was used by an English 
gentleman then resident in Vienna. 

The Lord Chamberlain's hair, we may suppose, 
stood erect at the idea. The politicians saw the 
beginnings of a great democratic revolutiou, and a 
possible reign of terror as in Frtince daring the 
laBt century, in the mere thought of such a fright- 
fill innovation, and everybody about the Court 
declared that the change was impossible, 

The Emperor persisted in the demand, and de- 
clared that he would not sign a single State docai 
ment until it was conceded. He kept his word 
several weeks — some accounts stated for montht 
until something Hke a dead-lock occurred in 
transaction of the necessary business of the State. 

The Gold Sticks, the Chamberlains, and the 
other " Dummer Eseln " yielded at last; the Em- 
peror had hia will, but the report of his insanity 
was more persistently spread than ever, and gained 
more implicit credence. 

One venerable Polonius of the Court is re- 
ported to have said, more in sorrow than in anger, 
when he caught sight of the Emperor, comfortable 
and happy in his brougham, " The days of the Holy 
BiOman Empire are numbered ; and the deluge of 
Mettemich has come upon us." 
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Lord John Bnssell did not iucreaae his political 
or diplomatic reputation at the Conference of Vienna, 
bnt seriouBly diminished it in both capacities. The 
principal cause of his failure was his imperfect 
knowledge of the French language, and his unfor- 
tonate coDcealment of the fact from the astute and 
wily representatives of the European Powers with 
whom he was brought into contact. He under- 
stood French, and could read it. He could also 
speak it after a fashion, but did not thoroughly 
understand it when spoken. His knowledge of it 
was Mterary and not colloquial ; and, rather than 
confess the fact, he foohshly gave his consent, or 
seemed to give his consent, to propositions of which 
he did not thoroughly comprehend the drift or the 
meaning, and so gave his competitors at the Council 
Board an advantage, of which they did not fail to 
avail themselves, to the detriment of his skill as a 
negotiator, and to the consequent damage of the 
prestige of his country. 

Both of these results might have been avoided, 
if his Lordship had had the courage to confess his 
partial incompetence to understand spoken French, 
and to insist upon having put before him in writing 
every opinion and proposition to which he was 
expected to give his adhesion. He knew that 
French was the customary language of European 
diplomacy, and ought to have known that he was not 
lally qualified to conduct or take part in any nego- 
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tiations that were wholly carried on through that 
medium. But he had not the moral courage to 
avow the deficiency under which he laboured, and 
hence the fasco which he made, and of which he 
became the victim. 

The last time I saw Lord John, then Earl RuB- 

11, was in 1878, when I passed a day with him, 
by express invitation, at Pembroke Lodge, 
pleasant villa in Richmond Park. He was then 
his eighty-second year, in fair health for Ms 
and without any perceptible degree of mental decay. 
Our conversation turned almost exclusively ujion 
the claim of the Government of the United State! 
on that of Great Britain, for the depredations coi 
mitted by the Confederate cruiser Alabama in 
years 1864-5, which were then under diaei 
in Geneva. 

He wanted particularly to confer with me on 
subject, for reasons which I now proceed to state. 

During the war between Portugal and Brazil — at 
the conclusion of which the independence of Brazil 
was established — several privateers were fitted ont 
in the ports of Boston, New York, and Baltimore, 
to prey upon Portuguese commerce and attack and 
plunder the Portuguese merchant vessels on the 
Atlantic. The Government of the United States, 
though having full knowledge of these proceedings, 
did nothing to prevent the sailing of these privateers 
from American ports, though called upon by tin 
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Portuguese Government to exercise their authority 
to that effect. In consequence of this neglect, 
laxity, or actnal encouragement of the Federal 
Government, an immense amount of injury was 
inflicted upon Portuguese commerce during the 
whole continuance of the war between Portugal 
and her rebellious dependency of Brazil, a careful 
account of which was kept by the Portuguese 
Government. Portuj^al was too weak and too poor 
to risk a war with the rich aud powerful Govern- 
ment of the United States ; but it had pride and 
spirit enough to protest against the wrong done, 
and to demand compensation. Accordingly, it 
protested in due diplomatic form, without pushing 
matters so far as to provoke a rupture between the 
two Governments, and as duly received replies, 
though not without unconscionable delays, on the 
part of the successive Secretaries of State who 
held ofGce at Washington. These rephes evaded, 
but did not peremptorily deny the justice of the com- 
plaint or the equity of the claim for compensation. 
The negotiations — if such they may be called — 
dragged their weary length along for several years, 
until finally Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State 
in the administration of the then President, closed 
the correspondence with the statement of bis sur- 
prise that the Portuguese Government should persist 
in making so antiquated and obsolete a claim, and 
isted that that Government had only itself to 
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blame for aoy damage its snbjectB mi^ht bare 
suffered, in not taking measures to capture tbe priva- 
teers and banging up to the yard-arm tbe captains 
and officers and crews of tbe peccant vessels, as it 
would have been fully justified in doing. And so 
the matter rested, witL the result that Portugal 
never received a farthing of compensation for the 
injury which the American Government bad done 
or suffered to be done. 

In the year 1864, when I was in New York, an 
attach^ of the Portuguese Embassy sent me the 
whole correspondence between the two Governments, 
as printed by order of the Washington Congress. 
As the Americans at the time, under tbe blustering 
leadership of the Honourble Charles Sumner, one 
of the Senators for tbe State of Massachusetts, 
were making loud complaints and putting forward 
preposterous claims for damages against the British 
Government for its laehes in suffering tbe Alahatnu 
to escape from Liverpool, where she was built 
ostensibly for tbe Emperor of China, but in reality 
for tlie Confederate Government, and for tbe 
losses sbe had inflicted upon American commerce, 
I sent the important document to Lord John 
Kussell. His Lordship quoted the main points of 
it in Parliament, when a discussion ensued which 
created a temporary effect upon pubbc opinion, and 
tended greatly to promote the determination upon 
tbe part of tbe leading statesmen of both tbe grei 
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parties in the State, to resist the demands formu- 
lated by Mr. Snmner and the Anglo-phobiats who 
followed Iiis leadership, should they ever he pressed 
aathoritatively upon the British Ministry and Par- 
liament. 

When these claims were put forward, they were 
unfortunately considered in a hesitating spirit by 
the Government of Mr. Gladstone. They were 
onder discussion, with a view to a compromise, by 
a Conference at Geneva, when I took occasion, in a 
letter to the venerable Earl, to reiterate my opinion 
that his non-interference with the departure of the 
Aiabama from Liverpool was not liable to the hostile 
interpretation which the American Government 
chose to put upon it, and that any demand for 
compensation was not only extortionate, but un- 
reasonable and untenable. The answer to this 
letter was an invitation to visit him at Pembroke 
Lodge, to lunch and to pass the day, at any time 
when it might suit my convenience, 

I chose the next day but one for tlie purpose, 
and was hospitably received by his lordship and his 
estiroable lady. He was at this time in his eighty- 
second year, and physically feeble, though mentally 
vigorous and full of spirit and energy. He main- 
tained, as he always had done, that it was not his 
duty as a responsible Minister to strain the law 
of his country, or to break it, in deference to the 

ilous and aureasonable susceptibilitieB of the 
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American Goveroment, and that, although the Ala- 
bavin had mflicted very serions damage and lose 
upon American commerce, the Americans had 
themselveB to blame for not having sent to sea a 
sufficient force to capture or destroy that vessel, 
and to inflict condign punishment upon the captain, 
officers, and crevr, according to the law of nations 
in sncb cases made and provided. 

He thought that Mr. Sumner's mind whs off its 
balance in urging his wildly extravagant demands 
of compensation on the British nation, and that 
the senator spoke and wrote rather as a lunatic 
than as a reasonable being, whenever the subjects 
of slavery, the Alabama, or the alleged want of 
sympathy of the English people for the Northern 
States in their struggle with the South, formed the 
subjects of discussion. I thought so, too, and 
endeavoured to account for the melancholy exhi- 
bition which that once able man made of himself, 
by the unhappy results of the violent blow on the 
head inflicted on him by the heavy stick of an 
irate Member of Congress, who sought to punish 
him for an alleged libel on the ladies of the 
Southern States, whom he was reported to have 
accused en masse of immodesty and unchastity. 

Mr. Sumner had never been the same man 
since that attack upon him in the Senate Chamber. 
Lord Russell remembered the incident ; said he 
had met Sumner at the Duchess of Sutherland's, 
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when he was travelling in England by the advice 
of hiB physicians, and retired for awhile from 
public life, in order, if possible, to recover his 
health, which had greatly suffered from the attack 
made. His Lordship thought it highly probable 
that injury to the brain, due to that circumstance, 
was the cause of the rabien, or mental excitement, 
with which Mr. Sumner was afflicted, and that 
particularly displayed itself in all questions affecting 
slaveiy and the Southern States, and the alleged 
sympathy of the English people with the South in 
its contest with the North during the protracted 
Civil War. 

I had known Mr. Sumner in Boston, in 1857, 
and had met him in Pliiladelphia in the same year, 
and, from all I had seen of that gentleman, and 
the frequent conversations I had had with him, I 
fhUy agreed in Lord Kussell's opinion, though the 
aberrations of Mr. Sumner's mind never took the 
form of Anglophobia until 1863 and 1864, when 
all the thinking portion of the British public 
considered that the war had lasted long enough, 
and that it would be for the advantage of the 
Northern States — and, in a minor degree, to 
that of the South — that it should cease by 
mutual consent, or in consequence of the arbitra. 
tion of Europe. 

Mr. Sumner, who, prior to the war, was looked 
upon as an almost enthusiastic friend of Great 
u. 7 
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Britain, and a warm admirer of its institntions, 
veered roond to the opposite extreme as soon as 
the war was a twelvemonth old, and conld not find 
words violent and emphatic enongh to denounce 
her upper, middle, and cultivated classes for the 
unpardonable crime of want of sympathy for the 
Northern struggle for supremacy, conquest, and 
dominion. His speeches and writings during all 
this period — were continued in the same vehement 
and utterly unreasonable style until his death, long 
after the war ended which had provoked them — 
can only be charitably palliated or excused by the 
cerebral injury inflicted by the walking-stick of the 
savage Mr. Brooks. 

There can, however, be little doubt that the 
ultra-extravagance of the claims so constantly put 
forward by the influential Senator of Massachusetts 
had some efi'ect upon the public mind in Great 
Britain, and led the easy-going statesmen of this 
country, for the sake of peace and of good-fellow- 
ship with our American brothers, to agree to a 
compromise, so exorbitant as the award made by 
the arbitrators at the Genevan Conference. Even 
the American politicians who supported the claim 
were amazed at the British compliance with the 
terms of the award, and attributed the result, not 
to the magnanimity of the British Government, 
but to its fears or its cowardly love of peace a tout 
pnx, even at the price of abject yielding to mijost 
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demands so magiBterially, if not audaciously, pat 
forward. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and Earl Russell 
were the only two prominent statesmen of the day 
who had the courage to protest against the extor- 
tion. That it u'as an extortion is proved by the fact 
that, up to this time (1885), nearly one-half of the 
award remains in the hands of the American 
Government, in defaalt of claimants proved to 
have suffered from the depredations of the 
Alabama, 

I never saw hia Lordship again after this inter- 
view, as failing health debarred him from nearly 
all society, except that of his own family. He had 
been during his long life a somewhat voluminous 
author. He wrote, besides his youthful tragedy, 
the life of his illustrious ancestor, Lord William 
Bussell, Meinoirs of the Affairs of Europe, An Essay 
on the Hislonj of the English Government, The Life of 
Charles James Fox, and an essay on Tlie Causes of 
ihr French Revolution. He also published, in 1852- 
56, the Memoirs and Correspondence of Thomas 
Moore. The latter was considered to have been 
carelessly edited, and to have contained passages 
from Moore's pen which a judicious editor, if he 
were anxious for his &iend's reputation, would 
have done well to expurgate. 
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Vienna in 1855. ^B 

Vienna, as I have already remarked, is one of 
the pleasantest, if not the very pleasanteat, of all 
the great continental cities, Paris not excepted. 
Its people are as lively, witty, and pleasare-loving 
as those of Paris, while they have not the occasional 
ferocity of the Parisians, and are not easily, if ever, 
excited to the indulgence of such atroeilies as 
marked the years 1789, 1830, 1810, and 1870. 
when the so-called gay city was in the hands of 
the ultra-Kepublicans, the Socialists, and the Com- 
munards. 

The Viennese have little in common with the 
Teutonic people of Germany, except the love of 
music ; and the wit and humour, which are scarcely 
appreciated by the heavy and stolid German races, 
are as widely indulged in Vienna as in Paris itself, 
Vienna is not only a gay but a beautiful city, and 
has the advantages of a popular Court, a culti- 
vated though somewhat exclusive aristocracy, a 
light-hearted middle class, and a light- and kindly- 
hearted populace. 

I was fortunate in making the acquaintance of 
the venerable and distinguished Earl of Westmore- 
land, the British Ambassador, and his accomplished 
and amiable family circle. I had brought at least 
half-a-dozen letters of introduction, though the one 
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his Lordship prized the most would have been 
alone suflicient to ensure his regard and his hos- 
pitality : that from his old friend, Sir Henry R. 
Bishop, the well-known musical composer. Lord 
Westmoreland was himself a masician, and might 
have been called, in no uncomplimentary sense, a 
fanatico par la musica, and had the highest regard 
for Sir Henry, not only as a musician, but as a 
man. 

He was a genial companion, and had not the 
shghtest particle of aristocratic coldness or hauteur 
in his composition. Lady Westmoreland was a niece 
of the great Doke of Wellington, and one of the 
most beautiful women of her time, handsome, and 
more than handsome, in her old age ; the very beau- 
ideal of womanhood and ladyhood, in the highest 
sense of those words. Her second son, the Hon. 
Julian Fane, Secretary of Legation under his 
father, who died all too early for the world which 
he was so well qualified to adorn, honoured me 
with his intimacy during the whole period of my 
stay in Vienna, and made me the confidant of his 
literary hopes and awpirations — all doomed to 
extinction in the grave to which he prematurely 
descended. He published a small volume of 
" Poems " in his youth, afterwards wasted valu- 
able time and energy in a translation of some of 
the shorter and more ephemeral effusions of 
Heinrich Heine, for whose genius he had a great 
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admiration, and, under the psendonjm of " Neville 
Temple," wrote, in conjnnction with the present 
Earl of Lytton, a volume entitled Tannhtu^cr. 

I saw but little of Lord John Russell at Vienna; 
but, as more than an equivalent for this depriva- 
tion of an intercourse which, with so busy and 
preoccupied, as well as so frigid an acquaintance, 
could not have been much to my advantage, I 
enjoyed the companionship of Lord Dufferin, 
who had accompanied his Lordship to Vienna as 
attache. I still entertain a vivid and pleasant 
recollection of oar frequent morning walks around 
the ramparts of the old city, now demolished 
and laid out in magnificent streets and public 
buildings ; and have since watched with Uvely 
personal interest his subsequent brilliant career as 
Governor- General of Canada, and his present high 
position as Viceroy of India, where he bids fair to 
achieve still greater distinction in the service of his 
country. 

I saw a good deal during my stay in Vienna of 
Dr. Neumann, who, in the stirring times that suc- 
ceeded the great European convulsions of 1848 
and 184!*, held office in one of the administrations 
of the young Emperor Franz Josef, who succeeded 
to the throne on the enforced abdication of his 
uncle. By Dr. Neumann I was introduced to the 
Count Taaffe, son of Louis Count Tasiffe, President 
gf the Court of Justice [called Von Taaffe — every- 
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body who is anybody has Von before his name in 

Vienna]. The Count Taaffe was au Irish peer, the 

descendant of the Lord Taaffe who was implicated 

on the side of James II. in the Irish rebellion of 

1 685, and was killed at the battle of the Boyne. 

The Taaffes, in consequence of the disabilitieB 

whi<;h they suffered in those days on account of 

their religion as Boman Catholics, had early aoaght 

opportunities of distinction in foreign service, and 

had long been established in Austria, where they 

Hsbtaiued the favour of the Court, and acquired a 

^Bigher position than it was possible for them to 

^Bave reached in Ireland. 

^B In 1667, the then holder of the title of Viscount 
^^FaaSe was created Earl of Cartingford. The third 
Earl of Carlingford, better known on the Continent 
as "the famous" Count Taaffe, was for thirty 
years in the Austrian military service. In 1757 
the earldom of CarUngford became extinct, in con- 
sequence of the death of the Earl without issue, 
but the titles of Baron and Viscount Taaffe de- 
scended to the nest heir male. The family of 
Taaffe has ever since remained in Austria, and by 
marriage with Austrian ladies their descendants 
have lost nearly all remains of their Irish origin 
except the name. 

Count Taaffe, or Von Taaffe, whose acquaintance 

I made in Vienna during the lifetime of his father, 

^■the chief Jndge of the High Court of Justice, is 
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high in the confidence of the Emperor, and has for 
several years occupied the post of Prime Minister. 
He paid a visit to London in 1856, at which 
time I had the pleasure of friendly intercourse 
with him, and received from his band a copy 
of a volume he had recently written in Enghsh, 
which he speaks with all the fluency and correct* 
ness of an KnghBhman, entitled Memoirs of the 
Family of Taaffe. He accompanied the gift by ao 
invitation to pass the ensuing summer with him 
at his country seat in Bohemia ; an invitation 
which I was unfortunately unable to accept when 
the time arrived, in consequence of my departure 
for the United States on a lecturing tour. The 
main object of the Count's visit to the land of his i 
ancestors was to purchase, if possible, some por- 
tion, however small, of the aUenated ancestral 
estates of his family in Ireland. In this object 
I afterwards learned that he had succeeded. 
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Two Noted Cooks and Theib Opikions on 
English Female Cookkby. 

I WAS well acquainted, during mj club-life, with 
two famous cooks, M. Alexis Sojer, a Freuchman, 
chief cook to the Reform, and Signer Charles Eim6 
Francatelli, an Italian, who afterwards occupied 
the same position. M. Soyer was a bustling, some- 
-vhat fussy and vulgar, but very clever artiste in his 
:atioD. Signer Francatelli was, if not a better 
lok, a man who took higher social rank, and 
■was a gentleman both by manners and education. 
Prior to the great Exhibition of 1851, M. Sojer 
resigned his position at the Reform, and converted 
Gore House at Kensington, the former residence of 
the Countess of Blessingtou and Count D'Orsay, 
r^cto a fashionable restaurant, in which he expected 

make bis fortune in a short space of time. 

this expectation he was greatly disappointed. 
He afterwards accompanied, or followed, I am not 
certain which, the British army to the Crimea, 
where he remained, cooking for the camp on ecien- 
iific and economical principles, during the war ; 
leaching the soldiers who went to die for their 
ionntrj, if need were and duty bade, how to Uve 
Ibr it, and for themselves, with a due care for their 
■ealth and comfort while life remained to them. 
I Signor Francatelli, who had previously served as 
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chief cook at Crockford'g Club in St. James's 
Street, and afterwards occupied a similar position 
in the Koyal Household, remained in the service of 
the Keform Club until 18(31 or 1862, during which 
time he gave great satisfaction to the memhera. 
Unfortunately for the Club, he was dismissed by 
the Committee on a point of temper and not of 
efficiency, and because lie attempted to act as the 
master and not as the servant of his employers. 
His reputation in his profession, his art, or bis 
science, whichever it may be called, was much too 
high to suffer pecuniary damage from the results 
of the misunderstanding with the Committee, and 
he became successively chef and manager of the 
St. James's Hotel in Piccadilly and of the Free- 
mason's Tavern in Great Queen Street. 

I had opinions of my own on the subject of the 
deplorable state of cookery in all hut the highest 
classes of English society, the incredible incom- 
petency of the women who take places as cooks 
iu middle-class families, and the still more crass, 
dense, and all but hopeless ignorance of the wives 
and daughters of the lower stratum of the middle 
classes, who scarcely knew how to boil an egg or a 
potato. M. Soyer frequently repeated his opinion 
that the simplest and most efiicacious test of the 
capacity of any woman who pretended to be a 
cook, and was a candidate for a cook's place, was to 
try her with the boiling of a potato. If she failed 
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in tlie eaey operation, be would recommeDd all em- 
ployers to have nothing to do with her, becauee of 
her ignorance of tbe merest rudimeots of her art, 
and of the very A B C of the literature of cookery. 
M. Francatelli was of the same opinion, and 
tbonght that English women of the poorer classeB 
bad greater difficulty in understanding or being 
tangbt tbe commonest things of daily hie, than in 
nnderstanding, or fancying they understood, tbe 
mysteries of the Church Catechism instilled into 
their minds, or, at all events, pressed upon their 
attention, by clerical and other teachers at the 
Sunday schools, tbe sole purveyors of tbe only 
eduealion, or rather the instruction which was not 
education, that they received. 

I propounded to those two distinguished members 
of their profession — not simultaneously, for it was 
not my fortune to be acquainted with them both at 
the same time — my little scheme for the encourage- 
ment and improvement of cookery for the middle 
and lower classes of the British Isles. I based 
my idea on tbe fact that the law, in its care for 
the lives and health of the people, does not allow 
any man or woman to dispense and sell drugs or 
medicines without a license, which is not to be 
obtained except as the result of an examination by 
a properly constituted body of experts, and that 
without a diploma from the Royal College of 
Apothecaries anyone who trades as a chemist or 
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druggist acts illegally and renderB himself liable to 
legal penalties. I contended that bad cookery, 
tboogh not so sudden in its effects, was ultimately 
as injurious to health, and consequently to life, as 
the ignorant or careless administration of impropei,^ 
or dangerous mediciues ; and that a person migfa 
be poisoned by deleterious food as easily, tbou^ 
possibly more slowly, than by deleterious physic. 
I proposed to remedy this unsatisfactory state 
things by the estabhshment of a national colle 
of cookery, which, aided at first by the contribn 
tions of the wealthy, might ultimately become salS 
supporting. Its function should be to impart, for 
small fee, practical lessons in cookery to male 
especially to female learners ; and, on due 
proved efficiency, to give them diplomas and liceni 
to practice. Any person, male or female, engagii 
themselves as cooks in families without possessing 
a diploma, I proposed to deprive of all legal remed(j; 
to recover wages or arrears of wages from thi 
«mployers who had hired them, on the faith Oi 
a proficiency in their business which they did not 
possess. By this means I calculated that the 
status and emoluments of duly qualified cooks 
would be improved and augmented, and the com- 
fort and health of families secured as far as their 
daily food was concerned. These benefits could, 
moreover, be accompanied by a no means incon- 
siderable reduction in the cost of maintaining 
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honsehold, conseqnent upon the absence of the 
waste that is the inevitable consequence of bad 
cookery, and of the increased nutrition to be foand 
in smaller quantities of viands, properly prepared, 
as compared with that existent in mnch larger 
quantities when deteriorated by the crass, though 
posaibly the well-meaning, ignorance of uuinstriicted 
pretenders. 

Both of these great chefs agreed with me that 
this reform was much needed ; that the project, 
though difficult, was practicable, and that it only 
needed to be fairly and fully diacnsBed in the 
interests of society to force its way to acceptance 
in a not remote future. 

I am not a cook, so that the adage of ne sutor 
ultra crepidani will not apply to me upon this ques- 
tion. I launch it upon the waters of such publicity 
as I can give it, with the hope that the Legislature 
of this great country, which is compelled by social 
necessity to divert some portion of its attention to 
sanitary science, will extend Its care to this by no 
means unimportant branch of the subject, and do 
what it can to place quack cooks in the same 
category of social outlawry as quack doctors or 
unlicensed apothecaries. 
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Ben Mac Dhui. 



I HAVE all my life (until the foul fiend rlieuai*-' 
tism seized me in both knees) been passionately' 
fond of long walks, through the woodlands and ovep 
the moors, but have more especially delighted in 
scaling the tops of the highest mountains. I have; 
never attempted the Alps, except in two of theiTi 
sublime passes, the Righi and the T&te Noire, but. 
have revelled among the more facile but still sta^ 
pendous Grampians. The longest excursion of this 
kind that ever I took was in tlie summer of 1856i 
in company with Mr. Herbert Ingram, member for 
Boston, and his young son, afterwards drowned 
with him in Lake Michigan, as! have elsewhere 
recorded. 

We were staying at the comfortable inn at Avie- 
more on the banks of the Spey, within view of, 
the giant bulk of Ben Mac Dhui, and the Gram- 
pians right in front of us, and of Craig EUachie, 
the picturesque rock so dear to the clan Grant. Th» 
slogan, battle-cry, or watch-word of this powerful 
clan, when they bade defiance to their foe, in the 
frequent recurring battles of the ancient High- 
landers, was "Stand fast Craig-Ellachie ! " tha 
beloved landmark, of which the name was symbo- 
lical to them of all that was loveliest in Scotland, 
and of all the venerable traditions of love and 
heroiem connected with their country and their clan, 
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The ascent of Ben Mac Dhui being determined 
on, because it was reputed to be the highest moun- 
tain in Scotland, and of the whole Grampian range, 
not because the ascent would more amply repay 
the toil than that of its gigantic neighbours, Cairn- 
gonn or SchehaUion, we had to start early in 
the morning, if we expected to master by day- 
hght the long journey from Aviemore, over the 
sommit of the mountain, and down on the other 
side to Castleton in Braemar. The distance, 
we were told, was forty-two miles, as the crow 
flies, over sometimes dangerous crags, equivalent 
in point of toil to at least fifty miles on level 
ground. By starting at six iu the morning, in a 
lovely day in June, we shonld have daylight for 
sixteen hours, before arriving at Castleton, a time 
sufficient for the journey, allowing for necessary 
rest and al fresco refreshments by the way. Mr. 
Ingram and his son, and the two guides, were 
mounted on sure-footed highland ponies. I alone 
of the party resolved to walk every foot of the 
way. Shortly after leaving Aviemore we had to 
ford the Spey. Divesting myself of my boots and 
stockings, and giving them to the charge of one of 
the guides, I stripped up my nether garments, to 
above the knees and got safely and pleasantly 
across the shallow waters, about eighteen inches 
deep. But the M.P., well mounted, narrowly 
escaped a serious misadventare. Not being a good 
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horseman, and unintentionally giving a wrong pnll 
to the rein, he guided the docile animal np th( 
stream, instead of across it, when the guides, wh» 
were well acquainted with the ground and th& 
water, shouted to him, in great alarm, to stop, 
he was riding direct to a deep pool or lynn in the, 
river, where he would run the imminent risk of 
being drowned, unless the horse swam him in 
safety through the difficulty, and he remained firmly 
seated on its back in the deep water, and had pre- 
sence of mind and skill enough to guide it to tha 
shore. Happily Mr. Ingram saw the danger he 
was in, and was able to cross the river, though 
not in the direction in which he wished to go, bat 
to the very point from which he had started a few 
minutes previously. One of the two guides came 
to the rescue, and, recrossing the stream, on hift' 
pony, took that of Mr. Ingram in tow by the bridle, 
and brought him safely to the other side, no donbfe 
with some secret contempt for the horsemanship of 
the Member of Parliament. 

This was the second time when in company with 
Mr. Ingram (once before on the Eliine), he had. 
narrowly escaped drowning ; and I laughingly re- 
marked that he was certain to escape a more 
ignoble fate, as he was indubitably bom to be 
drowned. Four years afterwards, when the new» 
arrived of the fatal catastrophe on Lake Michigan, 
which I have elsewhere recorded, the idle jest 
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appeared to my remorsefal imagination in the 
light of a presentiment. 

Ailer a walk and scramble of three honrs, partly 
over the level or slightly rising groand, from which 
the great Ben gradually ascends in all its towering 
grandeur, we halted to breakfast beside a mountain 
riU, or, as the Scotch more beautifully call it, a 
bom, singing on its way down the steep decUvity 
the song of gladness, which the streams always 
seem to eing when they are in rapid movement. 
The water was deliciously clear and cool, fresh as 
it came from the clouds, uncoutaminated by the 
earth on which it had descended, and dehcioasly 
inviting to thirsty lips, more inviting to me than 
when it was afterwards tinctured with the whisky, 
with which the guides mingled it in the '^quaichs " 
or drinking-cups which they carried in their pockets. 
We had taken care, before starting, to fill the 
hampers, with which the thoughtful landlady of the 
inn at Aviemore had provided us, with sufficient 
food and drink for the sustenance of five hungry 
persons until our arrival at Castleton. We had 
two bottles of claret and four of whisky, four cold 
chickens, a tongue, a small ham, half a Dutch 
cheese, oat-cakes ad libitum, and a pound of the 
delicious butter to be got nowhere in greater per- 
fection than in the Scottish Highlands. After tho 
repast, which lasted a full hour, we set forth again 
■ irith the appetites of G-argantuas duly refreshedt 
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and braced ourselves to the task of stiffer climbing 
than we had jet encountered. 

Another efifort of three hoars duration brought 
us to the cope of the mountain, on which the snow 
still lay in patches in the shady shelter of the 
highest crags ; and to the regions of the white 
hares and the ptarmigan. A brood or covey of the 
latter started at sight of us, alarmed at our inva- 
sion of their airy solitudes. Here we again rested 
for an hour, within what the slang of the day 
would call a " measureable distance" of running 
water, to qualify the whisky which our thirsty 
guides were over ready to imbibe ; and for 
the third time we halted — our appetites, shaip-i 
ened by the keen mountain air and the vigo-j 
rous exercise — and did full justice to the vit 
of our rapidly diminishing store. The guidt 
ate and drank as if they had not eaten 
drunk for a couple of days, and were making np 
for lost time, as wise men should do in all the 
events of Ufe. And the body being satisfied in my 
case, the mind took its turn of enjoyment in the 
contemplation of the magnificent prospect that 
stretched on every side. The ponies browsed on the 
scanty herbage that grew by the sides of the bum, 
the guides smoked their short pipes, while the 
elder Ingram resigned himself to my ciceroneship, 
as I pointed out to him the saUent points of the 
widely extending landscape. I directed his atten- 
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tion to the towering peaks of Schehsllion, Carantonl, 
and Cairngorm, and to the south-weet, dimly seen 
in the distance, Ben Lawera, Ben Cruaehan, one of 
the grandest Bens in all the Highlands, and Ben 
Nevis. The last mentioned is the competitor of 
Ben Mac Dhui for the supremacy of the Gram- 
pians, and only differs in altitade from its rival by 
a small matter of forty feet. Which of the two is 
the highest monntain in Great Britain had not at 
that time been decided to the satisfaction of aU who 
took an interest in the subject, though the balance 
of belief and evidence inclined to the side of Ben 
Nevis. The claims of the latter to the distinction 
seem to have been finally recognised by scientific 
men when the existing observatory was erected 
npon it. To the north, the waters of the Moray 
Firth were distinctly visible, while in the far east 
the German Ocean shimmered in the sunlight. In 
the nearer distance, the crags and headlong pre- 
cipices of the district that surrounds the wild and 
gloomy Loch Aven or Loch Avon, were stretched 
at our feet. This forms the direct descent of 
the Ben towards Braemar ; but the route is seldom 
taken, most travellers preferring, as we did on 
the recommendation of our guides, the more cir- 
cuitoas bat more practicable descent by Glen Lui 
and Glen Lui Beg. Both of these glens are weird, 
grand, and desolate enough to engage the pencil of 
lOy rival to Salvator Rosa who may yet arise to 
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I shed a Instre on British art, or of any painter 

I in words, in prose, or poetic romance, whose 

I pen has power enongh over the picturesque to com- 

I pete on eqnal terms with the pencil or brush of 

K a transcendant painter. 

H The ptarmigan were the only living creatures 

V we met throughout the long day. About nine 

o'clock in the evening we arrived in Braemar 
in Aberdeenshire, within a few miles of Castle- 
ton and the banks of the Clany, an affluent of the 
famous river Dee, renowned in song and story. 

I must own that I was foot-sore and weary, and 
thought the last two miles of my tramp were 
lengthening out to twenty. Bat I held on, with 
the iron grip of self-imposed necessity upon me. 
Though I might have mounted tlie pony of one of 
the guides, my pride in my own strength and power 
of endurance forbade me the indulgence. I had 
made np my mind to walk the whole way, and I 
did so, in spite of remonstrance and the tempting 
offers of a ride. Right glad were we all, and I 
more particularly to reach, just as the clock stnick 
ten, the cheerfol door of the principal hotel in the 
little town or large village, the capital of the dis- 
trict of Braemar. 

I immediately immersed my swollen and exco- 
riated feet in warm water, and called at the same 
time for a pint bottle of Guinness's stent, which 
seemed to me as I drank it off almost at one gulp, 
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like a draught of heavenly nectar. I tamed into 
a comfortable bed about eleven o'clock, and slept 
till one in the afternoon of the following day, qoi- 
eseent as a stone, never once turning or awaking 
in all that time, and rising none the worse, but 
all the better, for my long walk, the longest I 
ever took in my life, either before or since. 

In the early afternoon I was ready for another 
walk, either to Balmoral, Her Majesty's Highland 
Home, or to Inverey, the scene of the famous 
clan battle between the Gordons and the Farqu- 
harsona in 1661, immortalised in Scottish balkd 
Uterature. I chose the latter, partly because it 
was the shortest, but more particularly because I 
learned that the intervening country was grander 
and more beautiful. But the information was 
scarcely correct, for in that magnificent country, 
one scene is as well worthy of admiration as any 
other, and the lover of the picturesque cannot go 
wrong in whatever direction he may turn. Strath 
Dee and Strath Don are alike attractive, not only 
for their sublimity, but for the poetry and romance 
that hover around the history of every mile through 
which the inquiring traveller may pass. Neither 
of the Ingrams was in the humour to accompany 
me, and I walked without other companions than 
the thoughts and memories which came crowding 
upon me. 

The immediate neighbourhood was the scene of 
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the early childhood of Lord Bjron, who celebrated 
its heaaties in his Hours of Idleness, his first 
published book of poems, which faintly freshadowed, 
though the busy or careless world did not recog- 
nise the fact, his future giory as a poet. Lachin-j- 
Gair or Loch na Gar, which was a prominent 
feature in the landscape, whose dizzy heights I 
should have been well pleased to scale, had time 
and the fatigues of the previous day permitted, firrt 
inspired his young mind with the intense love of 
mountain scenery, which never deserted him. But 
I kept to the high road, and in no country in the 
world are there better or better-kept roads than in 
the Highlands of Scotland, thanks to the abundant 
materials that exist for road-making, and in some 
degree also to the strategic and engineering skill 
of such road-makers aa General Wade and his suc- 
cessors. The name of the General suggests the 
famous couplet, wliich, had it been the composition 
of an Irishman, would have been called an Lish 
Bull of the first magnitude :— 

Hiid you Boen these roadB before they were made, 

You 'd have held up your hands and blessed General Wade. 

But I thought not of General Wade, as I plodded 
leisurely along, meditating, as I went, on the 
puerile prejudice of Dr. Johnson, who could see no 
trees in Scotland large enough or strong enough 
to hang a thief upon, and wondering what 
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would have said or thought bad he beheld the 
abuodant pine-woods, the rowans, the larches, and 
the abundant beech and birch of this beautiful 
region. And mingled with thoughts of the sturdy 
common-sense, when he chose to give it fair 
play, of this most obstinate of mortals, when 
he chose to allow his prejudice to ran away with 
him, were thoughts of the marvelloas changes 
that had been wrought in the social life of the 
Highlands, since the days of the incident recorded 
in the old ballad of Gordon of Brackley, the 
scene of which it was the object of my walk to 
rerisit. Farquharson of Inverey, whose family 
is now represented by the Farquharsons of In- 
rercauld, the neighbours and friends of Queen 
Victoria, was a lawless Highland chieftain, who 
had conceived a violent passion for the handsome 
and false wife of Gordon of Brackley, invaded 
his castle with tliirty-three men on a day when 
Gordon bad bat one retainer, his own brother, 
at hand to defend him. Farquharson, on his 
arrival at the castle-gate, is represented in the 
ballad as calling to the destined victim of his 
vengeance^ 

Come, QordoQ o' Brackley, 
Proud Gordon come down. 

There 's a sword at your threshold 
Moir sharp than yoor own. 

Gordon's false lady urged her lord to do battle 
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in his own defence, and he replied that he and his 
brother had bat small chance against thirty-five 
assailants. His wife taunted him with bitter 
words : — 

Arise up, my niaidens, 

Wi' roke and wi' fan ; % 

How blest bad I been 

Had I married a man. 
Ajiee up mj maidens, 

Take spear and take sword j 
Go milk the ewea, Gordon, 
And I will be lord ! 

The two Gordons rode forth, resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as they could, but were soon hacked 
to pieces by their pitiless and cowardly enemies. In 
the afternoon, at dinner, to which the murderer was 
invited, the ballad continues : — 

As a rose bloomed the lady. 

An' blithe as a bride- — 
As a bridegroom bold Invereye 

Sat at her side. 
Ob ! she feasted him then 

As she ne'er feasted lord, 
While the blood of her husband 

Was moist on his aword. 

The incidents recorded in this vigorons corn* 
position appear to have been Kterally true. The 
treacherous Inverey (Farquliarson) and the guilty 
woman, who was a party to the murder, were 
never brought to justice for their crime. And 
this happened in 1666, in a so-called civilised 
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countoy, less than two hundred years previous to ^M 
my visit to the peaceful scene of the tragedy ! ^M 
Such incidents were but too common in the High- ^M 
lands — when each chief of a clan considered him- ^H 
self to be an independent sovereign, with the ^H 
right of levying war on any other chieftain with ^H 
whom he had a dispute, and had as little conscious- ^H 
ness of wrong-doing as Napoleon III. when he ^H 
declared war against the King of Prussia. ^| 
For many years after the tragedy recorded in this ^| 
ballad, the Highland chiefs retained the power of ^| 
"pit and gallows," and could hang a refractory ^M 
vassal if it so pleased them, without let or bin- ^M 
drance from pubhc opinion or the laws. A story ^| 
still current in the Highlands records how a wife, ^H 
whose husband had been condemned to death by ^H 
the "laird," was so annoyed at the resistance ^H 
made and threatened by her " gude man," as to ^^ 
remonstrate seriously with him on his obstinacy 
and rebellion against the irrevocable decree. 
"Dougall, my man," said the peace-loving dame, ^m 
"just gang awa' quietly and be hangit, and no ^^ 
anger the laird 1 " Her turpitude, reprehensible ^| 
^■fc was, was not quite so heinous as the gmlt of the ^H 
^Kftdy of Brackley ; at all events, the doom of her ^| 
^KoQse was not of her contriving. ^H 
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The Elementaet Education Act. 



Education is a word that is commonly employi 
withont any real comprehension of its meaning t 
the people from whose mouths or pens it procew" 
What can be more absurd than to say of a chi 
that has been taught to read, write, and ciphei 
all, perhaps, imperfectly, that it has been edu- 
cated ? Or of a yonng lady fresh from the boarding- 
school, and introduced for the first time into the 
world of life, society, and duty, that her education 
is finished ? No child's, no man's, no woman's 
education is ever completed, unless they be idiots 
incapable of learning by experience. The wisest 
people are those who educate themselves as far as 
they can from day to day, from year to year, until 
the inevitable grave shall open the door of the new 
school of Eternity, in which their education will 
be extended, but not even in that endless space 
completed. 

" Eeading, writing, and arithmetic " are but the 
tools of education, and not education itself, just as 
the hammer, the nails, the gimlet, the saw, the 
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ne, the screw-driver are bnt the tools of the car- 

sr, bat not the chair, the table, the bedstead, 

r the cabinet which the carpenter by their aid 

Dstmcts for use or ornament and the service of 

ciTilised communities. 

During the whole of my literary life I have advo- 
cated in my writings the necessity for the " instruc- 
tion " of the children of the poor, commonly called 
their " education "; I have wrought in this great 
caose, in prose and in verse, in book, pamphlet, 
and newspaper, and I have never omitted an oppor- 
tunity of helping it on to the best of my ability. 
In 1846, when engaged in editing the Glasgow Argu3, 
I pubhshed a series of twelve letters, addressed 
to Lord Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, in 
which I traced the outlines of a comprehensive 
scheme of juvenile instruction, by means of which 
every child bora within the realm of Great Britain 
and Ireland should be taught the rudiments of 
mental, moral, and physical knowledge at the com- 
pnlsory expense of its parents and natural guar- 
dians, or if these were from poverty unable, or from 
ignorance unwilling, to undertake the duty, at the 
expense of the public, the community, or the State. 
It was, I contended, the interest of the State, as 
representative and agent of all the people, that 
each generation as it came into the world should 
be composed of intelligent, moral, healthy, and 
strong human beings, fitted when the time of their 




I fa t^tj oa Um bostaeas of the 
their degree, to 
Ae Idgfa jdaoe vhich their 
the greftt comity of the 
Tocld. B warn not llie pnmnce of the State, 
as I abo BOBfaaded, to restrict its efforts at 
I (bo called) to the fitting 
tfaem, tmder almost exdusiTely ecclesiastical or 
religions guidance, for the world to come ; bnt, 
on the coDtraiy, to fit them for the active 
daties of he&lthj, intelligent, and profitable citizen- 
ship. For these purposes, instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, necessary and imperative 
as it was, ooght not to be considered anything 
more than a foundation for a higher and nobler 
edifice of education to be reared upon it. Part- 
singing, gymnastics, the rudiments of physiology, 
or the laws of bodily health and well-being, the 
elements of geographical and astronomical know> 
ledge — all of these I held to be eBseutial parts of 
the curriculum with which the poorest child ought 
to be made familiar before the time of his schooling 
was sufTered to expire, if the State wished, as it 
ought to do, to make him a sharer, according to 
his capacity, in all the available results of the 
civilisation of the age in which he happened to be 
born. 

My philosophic, far-seeing, and excellent friend, 
George Combe, the author of the Gomlitution^Jt^ 
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, did me the hononr to proclaim publicly in the 
Scotsman newspaper that my scheme was wise and 
practicable, and that the letters when collected — 
as they afterwards were — would form the text-book 
of the subject, and become the basis of all fature 
legislation in this and in every other civilised 
country. Twelve years after the appearance of 
these letters, I wrote a short poem entitled The 
Souls of Ote Children, in which I dwelt upon the 
nnwise neglect of the State and the Legislature in 
allowing a generation of poor children to grow np 
tmcared for and nninstracted, and to become 
paapers, outcasts, and felons by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, while rival creeds and 
churches were quarrelling among each other for the 
professional or trade privilege of training them for 
the enjoyment of the next world, and not for the 
performance of their daty to Society and to them- 
selves in this. The verses were received, even by 
the religions sects impugned, with favour and con- 
corrence, if not with acclamation, for each sect 
blamed a rival sect, and took no blame to itself for 
the evils that were the results of their mutual 
jealousies and repulsions. "While the attention of 
the public was still fixed, for a brief day, upon the 
subject, I received a communication from my friend 
Sir James Clark, Her Majesty's physician, which 
iiiTited me to call upon him in Brook Street. Sir 
Bbunes requested my permission to reprint the poem 
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as one that was calculated to awaken pnblic attef*' 
tion to the immense and increasing importance f7* 
the subject, adding that a friend of the cause wa# 
willing to pay the expense of printing ten thousand, 
or even twenty thousand, copies of the verses for 
gratuitous distribution, or a still larger number if 
need were, and I had no objection. I was very 
pleased to consent to the republication, and very 
glad to think that Sir James Clark's friend was of 
opinion that good might result from it. Sir James 
thereupon informed me in strict confidence that the 
Mend of the cause in whose behalf he acted was 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, who had no 
objection to my knowing the fact, but did not wish 
that it should be mentioned in the newspapers. I 
was gratified to find that the cause had so illustrious 
an advocate. During the Prince's life his name was 
not mentioned in connection with the publication. 

After an interval of twelve years and upwards 
my consent was again asked to the republication at 
a nominal price, for distribution among the clergy 
of all denominations, by my friend the late Thomas 
Scott of Eamsgate, of whose life and labours I 
shall have more to say hereafter. The consent 
was freely given as a matter of course ; and a little 
pamphlet appeared in 1869, with an introduction 
to the poem written by Miss Skirrett, of Her 
Majesty's household, in which she long held the 
position of reader. Miss Skirrett wrote that the 
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striking appeal on behalf of the perishing children 
of the poor was not made altogether in vain on 
its first appearance, though as far as the gene- 
rality was concerned, " the song of the poet fell 
echoleas on unreeessive night." She added that a 
few higher spirits responded to the call, and that 
"he who while he yet remained among us was in 
Jignity of positioii only second in the realm, and 
ever the foremost to suggest and to promote every 
effort for moral and intellectual improvemeut, asked 
and obtained permission to reprint the verses, and 
that he caused several thousand copies to be circu- 
lated. Other as fervent but less illustrious friends 
of education did the same, amongst whom the late 
George Combe was conspicuous," 

In the year 1870, when the late Mr. W. E. For- 
ster, the Member for Bradford, and Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and a 
member of the Government under Mr. Gladstone, and 
afterwards Secretary for Ireland under Earl Spenser, 
had charge of an Elementary Bill and was about 
to introduce it into Parhament, I was of opinion 
that be might not be indisposed tu listen to what I 
might have to say on a subject which I had studied 
and written about for more than a quarter of a 
century. Under this impression, I requested Mr. 
Charles Gilpin, M.P. for Northampton, who, like 
Mr. Forster, was or had been a member of the 
iciety of Friends, to give me a personal introdnc- 
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I took mj departore 
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of *«*i»*-g!"g an idea inA the nnsvmpathetie 
official, Eiom viiom I had expected a polite, if not 
a friendlj reception. The next day, meeting 
Mi. GOfnn, I infonned him of the somewhat 
nnpleasant resolts of his introdnction, and of 
the mde, if not inimical, manner in which Mr. 
Forster had received me. Mr. Gilpin was ranch 
annoyed, and, as he afterwards informed me, took 
occasion to complain to, or at all events to remon- 
strate with, Mr. Forster on the subject. Mr. 
Forster expressed his sorrow if he had offended 
me, hoped he had not heen actually rade, but added, 
that, all the while I was in the room, he could not 
help remembering that during the war of Secession 
in the United States I had given my sympathies to 
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» Soath ! Such was the quality of the mind of 
nan who aspired to be thought a statesman 
I to take a share in the goyerament of a great 
ntry ; such was the intolerant spirit of one 
rtured in the tolerant principles which are the 
Bde and the glory of the Quakers, or, as they 
afer to call themselveB, " the Society of Friends." 
Mr. Forster's Bill passed both Houses of the 
Legislature in 1870, and is now the law of the 
land. If not a complete failure, it is certainly not 
a triumph to the cause of education. It works 
opon the old lines, being almost wholly restricted 
to what are rulgarly called " the three E's," as if 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were " the be-all 
and end-aU " of the instruction which the commu- 
nis owes to so large a body of future citizens as 
the children of tlie poor and struggUng classes. 
These more than any other children need help and 
guidance to prevent them remaining in the sloughs 
of Despond in which they were cast at birth, and 
from which it is the aim and duty of the State to 
rescue them. The children who at the time when 
the Act came into force were at the teachable and 
receptive ages of nine or ten have now grown into 
adult men and women of twenty-four and upwards ; 
and Society is entitled to ask what the merely ele- 
mental instruction which they have received has 
done for them, and to what uses they have put the 
-tools of knowledge with which they were provided. 

9 
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Do they, or can they, read and appreciate good 
books that are calculated to give them useful and 
elevatmg knowledge of the world they live in, of 
their duty to themselves, to the commonity of which 
they form a part, and to the higher faenlties that 
slumber in their minds, and that need awakening ? 
Can they write a grammatical English letter ? Can 
they even speU correctly ? and can they express 
any but the boldest and commonest ideas wheo 
they take the pen in hand ? The answers to ihese 
questions are but too palpable and too obvious. In 
mne cases out of ten, the reading of the female 
children of the poor, grown into womanhood, and 
employed in various avocations of life, as factory- 
workers, domestic servants, shop-assistants, or 
young wives of working-men, consists of reading 
(if reading have any charms for them at all) of 
penny novels, " penny dreadfuls " aa they have not 
been unjustly or inappropriately named. These are 
provided for their amusement at the cheapest rates 
by unscrupulous booksellers and printers, who will 
sell any degrading or poisonous trash on the sole 
condition that the sale will be remunerative. In 
this respect these traders in literary unwholesome- 
ness do far more mischief than the purveyors of 
tainted meat and adulterated groceries. The latter 
injure only the pockets or the bodies of their 
customers ; the former corrupt their minds. The 
whole tendency and effect of the literature vH 
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the School Board training enables the female cliil- 
dren of the poor to enjoy is to render them dis- 
contented with their state in life, without teaching 
them how to better it, except by means which 
morality and modesty condemn. As regards the 
yoQug men, their " edneation " enables them to 
read the cheap newspapers, the value of which I 
do not seek to disparage, and which are, doubtless, 
capable of enlarging their minds. But the higher 
topics which are discussed in their political or other 
columns possess but little attractions for them. 
The great majority of such readers take no interest 
in great national or international subjects, unless 
it be in what is called " Socialism," and in the 
great doty of strikes— against the tyranny of capi- 
tal. They manifest an absorbing Interest in the 
details of " shocking accidents," " dreadful calami- 
ties," "scandalous disclosures," "frightful cata- 
strophes," or " awful murders," duly set forth with 
ad-captandum head-lines and conspicuous captions 
in their favourite journals. 

These remarks, it must be understood, are only 
intended to apply to the misuse, or the partial and 
inefficient nse, of the tools of knowledge which the 
State in its Board Schools has put into the hands 
of its once-neglected children. It is not asserted 
that mischief is, or can be, done by the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but that much 
mischief is done, and much good prevented, by 
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the indolent or ignorant belief that sach teaching 
is snflBcient. Education begins in the cradle, is 
continued in the nursery or at the domestic hearth, 
or, if there be no domestic hearth, in the street or 
the gutter. What is communi'iated in the school 
is an addition to, or correction of, the knowledge 
previously acquired, and not a completion of the 
good work, any more than the ploughing of a field, 
or the deposit of the seed in the furrows, ia a 
harveBt. The National system established by Mr. 
Forster's clumsy and inefficient Act may, doubtless, 
be considered " a step in the right direction *'; but 
Bteps in the right direction are not greatly to be 
commended, if those who make them are contented 
with these feeble efforts and resolutely determine 
to proceed no farther. Still less are they to be 
commended when those to whose efforts they are 
due, having it in their power to advance, resolutely 
or blindly refuse to go further. They may, doubt- 
less, believe, as the homely adage says, that " half 
a loaf is better than no bread " ; but when the 
whole loaf might be theirs if they were wise enough 
to insist upon it, the utmost praise that can be 
given them is that possibly they may mean well. 
bat that their faint-hearted compromises prevent, 
perhaps for an indefinite period, the acquisition of 
the whole loaf and the full justice. 

The cry of "Free Education" which is now 
raised [1886] is a cry that will probably j 
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ntiime to be raised in vain. It is by no meanB 

leard for the first time, bnt dates from 1845, or 

earlier, when I did my best in the letters which I 

pablicly addressed to Lord Morpeth, to give it 

force and acceptance, and to impress the question 

on the pnblic conscience as one ripe for conside- 

^jation. It has as yet found but partial favour in 

Htaiy quarter, and has been met with unrelenting 

^■■Detility by the great majority of the payers of 

^nit«8 and taxes in the great towns and cities of the 

Empire. The expense which would attend it 

alarms the middle classes, and many estimable 

but struggling as well as narrow-minded people 

would rather that the swarming children of the 

destitute poor should go without instruction, than 

that the local rates of their respective parishes 

ahoold be increased even by a half-penny in the 

pound to add to the charges upon them which 

they already feel to be oppressive. 

The Poor liate itsell", if introduced for the first 
time to a public unaccustomed to its weight, would 
be opposed for exactly the same reasons as are 
brought to bear against a rate for &ee education, 
and, in the present state of EngUsh parties, would 
stand but slender chance of being accepted, either 
by the people or the Government. And yet the 
Poor Kate, that is considered as an inevitable 
necessity of our civiHzatlon, stands exactly on the 
ne footing as the proposed Free Education of 
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the cLIldren of the poor, which is not yet law, bnt 
which will certainly become so at a period more or 
less remote, unless all appearances are deceptive, 
and all the lessons of experience prove to be in 
vain. 

The pnbhc is taxed for the support of the utterly 
destitute and aged persons who have no hope or 
prospect but the grave, and who cannot be allowed 
to perish of hunger, or to become a social nuisance 
as beggars or thieves in the streets and high- 
ways. The Christian charity and true philanthropy 
that provide for them have in reality the same 
duty towards the utterly destitute and impotent 
children of the poor. Private charity and the 
Christian feeUng of a few benevolent and wealthy 
persons attempt to remedy the evil by performing 
voluntarily, but inefficiently and too partially, the 
duty which of right should devolve upon the State, 
upon the same principle of devolution as that by 
which it has assumed the charge of the maintenance 
of the destitute, the impotent, and the aged, rather 
than allow them to become a social danger or to 
perish unheeded. 

The argument applies d fortiori to the destitute 
and helpless children of the utterly poor, for whom 
there are other prospects than the grave — ^the only 
prospect of the aged pauper- — and for whom there 
are hopes — that may become realities, if help be 
a;iven them — 'Of becoming honest and useful mi 
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bere of society when they reach maturity. When 

^Jiiutt time comes, 

^B As come it will, for a.' that, 

^H is fervently to be hoped that the atatesmen who 
maT then he in charge of the destinies of Great 
Briiain will not be contented with having the 
children taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Ttese may do good, but may do harm if they are 
nnguided or misdirected, and go but a small way 
towards the educing of good citizenship out of 
rude materials, and may he as useless as a chisel 
in the grip of a clod-hopper for the creation of 
t Venus or an Apollo out of a block of marble, 
or as liable to do mischief as a revolver in the 
bands of a child. 

The Spartans of old time, more than twenty 
eentortes ago, had far grander and juster ideas 
«f what the " education " of a citizen ought to 
lie than tlie men of the nineteenth century, and 
anderstood that the moral and pliysical faculties 
were as worthy of cultivation as the intellectual. 
It is time that modern Civilization should learn 
from the ancients that the body, though more 
perishable than the soul, is not less divine ; and 
that states are not built up solely by scholastic 
cleverness, but must be founded and supported by 
the strong body as well as the strong mind, and 
that generations ignorant of the laws of health, 

^kinted and short-lived, and deficient in animal 
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vigonr» are not fitted to fight the great battle 
of civilisation on eqaal terms with the sturdier 
Goths and Yaodals who may at a future time anse 
to contest or overthrow their supremacy. 

The upper elasaes of the British Isles are qiite 
aware of the fact as regards themselves, and ue 
fully able to hold their own, man for man, body Cr 
body, mind for mind, against all possible compei- 
tors and rivals, if not to sorpass them. But th^ 
are not, with few exceptions, sufficiently, if at aL, 
impressed with the necessity of extending to the ai 
yet innocent and uncontaminated hut neglectet 
children of the multitude any other instruction 
than the commonest elements afforded by the 
School Boards established by the imperfect mea- 
sure of Mr. W. E. Forster. 




CHAPTER VI 



VISITS TO AMERICA. 



I|t first visit to the United States was paid in 
157-58, and lasted for aboat eight months ; my 
lond in Februarj 18G2, and extended until the 
J of 1865, a period of nearly four years. My 
first was undertaken on my own accoont, in con- 
nection with the Illustrated London News ; the 
second was on a mission from the Times, to reside 
in New York as the correspondent of that journal, 
in succession to the American gentleman who had 
filled that post for many years, with satisfaction to 
its conductors, but whom it was considered desirable 
to replace by an Englishman, in view of the great 
interest excited in Great Britain, and throughout 
Europe, by the pohtics and incidents of the great 
Civil War, at that time in its infancy. 

My first visit gave me more vivid impressions of 
the country, its people, its institutions, its manners, 
and its scenery, than the second ; the second gave 
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me deeper knowledge and more lasting impressions 1 
of all that was both good and bad in that gigantic ' 
reproduction and extension of the civilisation of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain, into new 
fields, and with almost nnUmited opportunities of 
growth and development. The first brought me 
acquainted in the ploasantest manner with the 
literary and social characters of the Americana 
of the Northern and Southern sections of the 
country, and of the genial and hearty Canadians ; 
the second gave me a less agreeable experience 
of the American people, when engaged in a bitter 
Btruggle among each other for what might have 
been called either dominion, independence, national 
existence, or liberty, according as reason, imagina- 
tion, passion, or prejudice dictated the designation 
of the obstinate struggle, and which went by all 
these names during its continuance. 

Victory at last decided the question, and sancti- 
fied as right what perhaps might have been originally 
wrong, as Victory in all ages, in all countries, and 
in all circumstances is in the habit of doing, and 
as it notably did, under the leadership of George 
Washington, in the struggle against Great Britain, 
originally a rebellion against a lawful sovereign, 
bat no longer a rebellion when it became suc- 
cessful. 

Treason ne'er prospers. What 'a the reason ? 
'Oause when it prospers none dare call it treason. 
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^P My first visit was devoted to lectnring in the 
^ great cities, amusing myself, and to making 
aequaintance with new people, new scenes, and 
new modes of life. My second visit had, in 
many respects, a wider object : to observe and to 
record in the columns of the first newspaper in 
the world the varying fortunes of two mighty 
B combatants engaged in fratricidal strife, and 
H waging with each other one of the most sangui- 
nary wars of modem times, unsurpassed in the 
magnitude of its issues within the hmits of the 
historical period, and only to be rivalled in the semi- 
fabulous records of mythology. 

During my first visit I traversed the coantry, 
from Quebec on the St. Lawrence to New Orleans 
on the Mississippi, finding traces of the French at 
both extremities, of the French that were as great 
and peaceful colonisers as the English two cen- 
turies ago, and that now colonise no more in the 
English sense of the word, though they attempt, 
not always with success, to form dependencies 
rather than colonies in Africa or Asia. 1 lectured 
in Boston, Newport fRhode Island], New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington ; in Cincin- 
nati, Yellow Springs, and Columbia (Ohio), in 
H^ Louisville (Kentucky), in Charleston (South Caro- 
^B lina), St. Louis (Missouri), and New Orleans 
^v (Louisiana), and, retracing my steps towards the 
^KKorth, in Albany (New York), aud finally in 
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Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Montreal, 
and Quebec in Canada. I received many scores 
of invitations to lecture in the Western States — 
then considered " Far West," bnt now classed as 
the Middle States — of Michigan, Kansas, Iowa, 
and still further towards the slopes of the Roc^ 
Mountains, bnt was compelled to refuse them from 
want of time, and to hasten mj return to the Strand, 
where the lUustrated Lotidon News was clamorous for 
my presence. 

During my second visit and residence of fonr 
years in the country I travelled over less ground. 
My head-quarters were at New York, with a resi- 
dence in Staten Island, varied by occasional trips 
on business rather than pleasure to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington on the south, and to 
Canada on the north. 

I have already narrated the main incidents of my 
first visit in Life aiid Liberty in America, published 
in I860, and will not go over the same ground 
again except to supply omissions and to supplement 
the facts there stated, to which the lapse of time 
has given new interest or importance. Many of 
the persons whose acquaintance I made in my first 
visit, and whose future eminence 1 had no reason 
to anticipate, were destined to play conspicuous 
parts in the great War of Secession, of which even 
at that time the seeds were sown and were germi- 
nating rapidly, though unnoticed and unsuspected. 
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Some of them became Ministers of State, others 
generals in the great army of the Potomac, 
others diplomatists accredited to foreign Courts, 
others senators or members of the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, or distinguished orators who did their 
best to shape pnblic opinion to great issues, and 
often succeeded in their efforts. Among those with 
whom I was brought into most familiar intercourse 
were the Honourable W. H. Seward, afterwards 
Secretarj' of State during the presidency of Mr. 
Lincoln ; the Honourable Salinond P. Chase, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and subsequently Chief 
Jastice of the Supreme Court ; General Brecken- 
ridge, Vice-President under Mr. Bucbanan ; Senator 
John James Crittenden ; Senator J. A. Bayard, of 
Delaware — his son, Mr. Thomas Bayard, now 
Secretary of State under President Cleveland ; Mr. 
Stephen A. Douglas, a candidate for the Presidency 
when Mr. Lincoln was elected to that perilous 
honour ; President Franklin Pierce, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction from Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whom he had appointed American Consul at Liver- 
pool, and whose powerful and painful novel of the 
Scarlet Letter had made him popular in England ; 
the Honourable Anson Burlingame, afterwards 
_ Ambassador to China ; the Honourable Charles 
limner, at that time an enthusiastic friend of 
Ireat Britain, but, during and after the war, 
me of the most rabid enemies of this country ; 
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Oeneral Honeton, the conqueror of Texas ; General 
Fremont, called the " Pathfinder," afterwards en- 
trusted with a command in the Federal arm; ; 
General Scott, called " Old Fuss and Feathers," 
commander-in-chief of the United States army in 
the peaceful times before the Southern Secession ; 
General Banks, Goyernor of Massachusetts, and 
once Speaker of the House of Hepresenta tires, who 
served as a General of Divisiou under General 
McClellan in the army of the Potomac ; and many 
others of conspicuous but of lesser note in the 
political and military life of the period. 

I also enjoyed the friendship, which only ended 
with their lives, of Longfellow the poet, of Emerson 
the philosopher, of Prescott the historian, of 
Agassiz the scientist — all resident in Boston, and 
shining lights in the intellectual firmament of that 
city ; of Theodore Parker, of Ohver Wendell Holmes, 
of the Honourable Josiah Quincey — all distinguished 
men ; and of many others less eminent, whom it 
was nevertheless a pleasure and a privilege to know 
and to exchange ideas with. J 

Lecturing in America is almost as much entitled 
to be called a learned profession as that of the Law,-^ 
the Church, or Medicine, though, unlike all of 
these, the avenues leading to it are not blocked and 
barred by a special education, or by rules, regula- 
tions, and fees to be paid by the neophytes. Lec- 
turing is a free profession, though it needs great 
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and special qaalifications to succeed in it ; celebrity 
of some kind or other, a pleasant and trained voice, 
a certain amonnt of oratorical eloquence, good 
health, a power of enduring the fatigue of constant 
tra-velling over long distances, and, above all, some- ■ 
thing to saj that will either instruct, interest, or 
amuse the public. The want of one or more of 
these qualifications, though not necessaiy fatal to 
snccess, tends very much to convert what might 
otherwise be a succes fou, such as attended Dickens, 
or a succa enthoiisiaste, such as attended Thackeray 
or ArtemuB Ward, into a mere succ^ d'estime, which 
is content to listen to the lecturer once, but cannot 
be induced to listen to him a second time. What- 
ever the Americans may be to their own native 
lecturers, they are always generous in their appre- 
ciation of lecturers from the old eountrj' ; an 
appreciation which is, perhaps, due to curiosity in 
the first instance to see the men of whom they may 
have previously heard much ; but is mainly due 
to coortesy and hospitality towards strangers who 
have come from a distance to visit them. The 
great Emerson, whose discourses, aa a rule, were 
far above the comprehension of the common multi- 
tude, was not a good speaker, and certainly made 
no attempts to amuse, but, on the contraiy, aimed 
to instruct his audiences, told me himself that he 
once lectured to seven people at^Montreal. This ho 
I ^d to console me for the fact that I had mentioned 
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, to him, that 1 had lectured to about thirty in Phila- 
delphia. 

Lectaring ia an art, and, like other arts, must be 
studied by those who would excel in it. In some 

• respects, indeed in many, it differs from speech- 
making, and, I should imagine, from preaching, 
though I never tried to preach, and trust I never 
shall* Speech-making only involves the making of 
the same speech on one occasion and for the one 
pccasion ; but lecturing, as a profession, involves 
the delivery of the same lecture many times, and, 
if successful, it may be scores or even hundreds of 
times, to different audiences, t^Iid may possibly all 
differ in their tastes or in their appreciative or 
even , depreciativc idiosyncrasies. I had to study 
all this by actual- experience of American audiences, 
and, after a comparatively short apprenticeship, 
eame to ithe cpp&lusion that all large assemblages 
of people 'were very much alike in their habits of 
thought, and about a^ nrach of one mind as flocks 
of sheep uncler the influence of the bell-wether. 
I learned a lesson aftar the very flrst lecture 
. w"Jiich I delivered. It was at Boston in Massachu- 
setts, and the subject was *' Poetry and Song." I 
dwelt upon the difference between poetry and mere 
versa, -. which the vulgar public, if not the great 

■ majority of- people, persisted in tliinking identical, 
conadering that what was not prose was of neces- 
"slty poetry, and was greeted with loud applause. 
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Impressed with my subject, and not heeding the 
applause, I continued to illustrate my meaning by 
citing specimens of popular verse, which could in 
no wise be considered poetical, and prose passages 
from the Bible and from well-known English 
authors, which were ia the highest degiee poetical, 
and could not possibly be improved by versification. 
I was again applauded, and again passed on to the 
further development of my theme. Next morning, 
the leading journal of Boston, in reporting and 
commenting upon the lecture, declared that it was 
a pity the lecturer was so deaf, as some of his 
remarks were lost to the audience amid the noise of 
the applause with which they were greeted. As I 
am not now, and never was, in the shghtest degree 
deaf, the hint was not lost upon me, and on all 
future occasions I not only waited for the applause, 
which invariably greeted the same passages, but 
jJlowed it to have full vent before continuing my 
discourse. There was a double advantage in this, 
for dissatisfaction was often expressed that my lec- 
tures were too short. They usually lasted for 
three-quarters of an hour, which I considered quite 
long enough ; but American audiences expect the 
full hour, which is considered tlie orthodox and 
legitimate duration. Of course I would much 
rather that the hostile verdict should have been 
guilty of being too short than guilty of being too long ; 
nt I was enabled to palhate the evil to some slight 
\0 
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extent by pausing a minute or two at dne intervals 
to allow the plaudits to exhaust themselves, and 
thus extending the lecture from forty-five minutes 
to fifty or upwards, as near an approach to the fall 
hour as I could make it without padding the lecture 
by extra matter or impairing the eymmetry of the 
original design. After the third or fourth delivery 
of the lecture the subject began to pall upon rae 
by the over famiharity induced by constant iteration ; 
but after a time this uncomfortable feeling wore off, 
and my contempt for the performance was gradually 
converted into good-natured toleration, and finally 
into something nearly akin to affection. As the 
audiences began to love it, so did I ; and on the 
twentieth repetition it became to me like a dear 
old friend, whose worth I had tried and taken to my 
heart, and from whom I would grieve to be parted. 
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When I was a very young man, and no doubt 
more or leas a fooUsh one, I did what many young 
and foolish men have done before, and will do after 
me ; I pubhshed u volume of poems. 

I am not proud of that volume now ! but I was 
proud of it then. Seven copies only were sold on 
its first appearance. After a month a friendly critic 
wrote a favourable notice of it for the Times. Thirty 
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copies were sold the same day. Ultimately, and 
by very slow degrees, the whole of the small edi- 
tion disappeared from the shelves of my publisher, 
who brought me in a bill for the loss he had in- 
curred in presenting it to the world. I must own 
that I was disappointed, and perhaps a little un- 
happy ; for 1 found it somewhat difficult to scrape 
together the money to pay the account. I was 
very much surprised at the same time to learn that 
the sale of the whole edition was insafficient to 
cover the expenses, and to learn that the deficit 
was due to the heavy costs of advertising, which I 
had not authorised. But comfort amid my sorrow 
came to me from a wholly unexpected quarter, in 
the shape of a letter trom Boston, Massachusetts. 
It was addressed, Cliarles Mackaij, Poet, England, 
I thought to myself, on receiving it, after long 
delay, which had been brought to an end by some 
wide-awake official at the General Post Office, who 
had marked upon the envelope, " Try the Morning 
Chronicle office," that, after all, I must be somebody 
if a letter could reach me amid all the millions of 
London, without designating the street, or even 
tiie city in which I resided. 

In this pleasant belief I was confirmed on open- 
ing the letter. It contained a modest request for 
my autograph, that the writer might add it to a col- 
lection which he was forming, of the autographs of 
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Ke principal prose and poetic writers of the time. ^H 
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It was the first time that ever sach a reqtteat 1**4 
been made to me, and, coming from a struig^ a n^ 
from a far country, it was all the more welcoma. 
The letter was aiffned "James T. Fields." I( 
not know who James T. Fields was, but I i 
him my signature, very proad to do so, as may we] 
be supposed. I never forgot the name of 1 
writer who had been the first person in all ■ 
world to address me by a title which, at the time, 
in the ignorance and hopefulness of youth, I valnad 
above any other that could be bestowed upon me. 

It was not until many years afterwards, when t 
first fiush of youth had passed, that, on hb first 
visit to Europe and to London, I made the wel> 
come acquaintance, that afterwards ripened into 
friendship, of James T. Fields, who had long been, 
an eminent publisher in Boston. 

In the year 1857, when I visited Boston for tha 
first time, the earliest call tliat I made upon any- 
body was upon my &iend Mr. Fields, and was 
cordially welcomed to "the Hub of the Universe." 
Greatly to my grutification, I found that he was not 
alone, and tbat there stood by his side, in the act 
of taking his departure, a gentleman whom, by Ma 
likeness to his published portraits, I at once 
recognised as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, a true 
poet, as I had long known, a true gentleman and 
genial companion, as I speedily found him to be. 

A personal introduction and a cordial hand- 
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Bhaking were the immediate results, followed 
almost as immediately by an invitation to dine 
with him and Mr. Fields, at the next meeting of 
"The Clnb," on the Satnrday following. 

This being arranged and entered on the list of 
my engagements, Mr. Longfellow, who was retnm- 
ing to his home at Cambridge, insisted, with kindly 
pertinacity, that I should accompany him. Being 
in no wise loth, I took his proffered arm, and we 
proceeded to the cars together. 

On our arrival he led me into the garden at the 
rear of his house, celebrated, before he added to its 
celebrity by inhabiting it, as the " Old Washington 
Head-qnarters." The object of his leading me at 
once into the garden was to point out to my notice 
a row of picturesque and venerable pine-trees. 
" I want you to look particularly at these pines," 
he said, " because on their account I once took it 
into my head to hate you." 

" I hope," I replied, " that the hatred did not 

fteet long." 
"Oh, no; it Boon passed over. I have not much 
if any hatred for my fellow-creatures, in my com- 
position, and, perhaps, I exaggerate when I call 
the feeling that possessed me by so strong a word 
as hate. But I was angry with Jou, and with 
myself at the same time." 

" But why ? Had 1 done, said, or written any- 
ing that displeased you ? " 
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"Yes! You had published a Tolume of poems 1 
some six or eight months before, to whicli you 
gave the excellent title of Under Green Leaves. It i 
was for that I fancied I hated you ; though, after ] 
all, I was only unreasonably annoyed." 

*' But why should my title annoy you ? " 

" Because I intended to give to a volume that I 1 
myself was about to publish the title of ' Under 
Pine Bonghs.' I composed most of the small 
poems contained in it while pacing to and fro in 
the fine mornings and afternoons under the shadow 
of those very pine boughs that you see at the end 
of the garden. My title was not so fresh and 
suggestive of beauty as yours ; and even if it had 
been, I could not adopt it, lest I should have been 
accused of imitating yours ; and so I had to change 
it, and rack my brains to find another. That 's 
why I hated you, for a short — a very short time. 
But then I remembered that it was not your fault, 
and I loved yon as I did before, and as I have 
since continued to do." 

" And what was the title which yon ultimately 
adopted ?" 

"The Courtship of Miles Slandish, the name of 
the principal poem in the book. The title did 
not please me half as well as the old one, but I had 
to put up with it, and the public also." 

Of course I did not fail to be present at the 
dinner of The Club, to which I was escorted by 
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Mr. Fields. Among the celebrated people who 
were present were Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emerson, 
Mr. J. K. Lowell, Mr. Agassiz, Mr. W. H. Pres- 
cott, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, General N. P. 
BankB, the then Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Ticknor, Mr. Fields, Mr. Theodore Parker, and 
the Rev. Starr King. 

I was placed at the table, at my own request, 
and by arrangement with Mr. Fields, between 
Messrs. Longfellow and Emerson, with both of 
whom I conversed in the pauses of the feast. 

I had met Mr. Emerson in London in 1848, 
and knew that, eloquent as he was with bis pen, 
he was abnormally shy and retiring, and did not 
shine in conversation, or greatly care to indulge in 
it. Like Wordsworth, whom he visited at Rydal 
Mount, and of whom he spoke to me, 

I He did not much or oft delight 

f To season his fireside with personal talk, 

though he conld break through his natural 
midemonstrativeness upon occasion, when conver- 
sing with a companion after his own heart, with 
whom he could exchange ideas rather than re- 
echo commonplaces. 

I told Mr. Emerson on this occasion that 
shortly before I quitted England I had passed 
three days at Knebwortb, the country-seat in Hert- 
fordshire of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the famous 
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novelist, dramatiet and statesman, and that our con- 
versation had turned upon him (Emerson), during 
one of our afternoon walks through the grounds. 

Sir Edward had not read any of Emerson's 
works, and had only heard of him as a disciple 
and imitator of Thomas Carlyle — a mistake into 
which he had probably fallen from reading the 
American Notes of Charles Dickens, wherein it was 
said, " I found that the tranacendentalists (of 
Boston) are followers of our friend Mr. Carlyle, or, 
I should rather say, of a follower of his, Mr. Ralph . 
Waldo Emerson." | 

I did not repeat to Mr. Emerson all that I had 
said to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in vindication of 
his genius and of its utter independence of that of 
Mr. Carlyle, in answer to this ignorant depreciation, 
lest the praise which 1 had lavished upon him 
should have seemed to savour of adulation, when 
spoken in his presence, at second-hand, and with- ■ 
out the stimulus to earnestness which Sir Edward's J 
atter misconception had supplied. 

I had said that the two writers were wholly 
disBimilar in their style and in the effect of their 
teaching, that Emerson shone by his original light 
and not by moon-like reflection from any superior 
planet. I had given the preference to Emerson, 
declaring that Emerson's two essays on Love and 
Self-Beliance, were worth all that Carlyle had ever 
ritten. 
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Sir Edward challenged me, if Mr. EmerBon was 
BO admirable and so original a genius, to cite some 
of his brilliant passages. This, I said, would be a 
matter of some difficnlty, depending npon memory, 
■which might not readily answer to so sudden a call 
upon its reserves. But daring the course of onr 
walk, I recollected one or two passages that had 
greatly pleased me, and these suggested others. 
Among others wliich I cited were : — 

*' In every work of genius we recognise om- own 
rejected thoughts." 

" We all read as if we were superior beings. The 
slip of a boy that reads Shakspeare in a corner sits 
in judgment upon Macbeth and Hamlet." 

*' The wise man in adversity is like a wounded 
oyster; he mends hia broken shell with pearl." 

"Very fine, indeed," said Sir Edward. " Car- 
lyle merely declares himself to be a hater of shams, 
OB we all are. He takes a great number of volumes 
to declare his opinion — to glorify truth and to 
worship strength — though he never said anything 
BO good as Voltaire did, when he said that the 
Almighty always sided with the gros bataillons. The 
BJmile of the wounded oyster is highly poetical and 
apt, and, as far as I know, original." 

A month later, on again visiting Knebworth, the 
great novehst took the opportunity to tell me that 
he was very grateful to me for having recommended 
Mr. Emerson to his notice. He had read his 
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Essays with delight and profit, some of them twice 
and even thrice, and each time with new gratifi- 
cation. Mr. Emerson seemed to he as pleased to 
hear what I told him of this conversation as I 
wished or expected him to he ; for the greatest of 
authors, as well as the least, whatever may be said 
or thought to the contrary, are always pleased — I 
will not say flattered — by intelligent appreciation, 
perhaps more especially if the appreciation comes 
to them from a far country. 

Mr. Emerson did not seem wholly indifferent to 
fame, but certainly did not attach any particular 
value or importance to it. He drew the proper 
distinction between fame and popularity. True and 
enduring Fame, he siiid, could never be acquired 
without merit ; but popularity, which often pro- 
ceeded from the mere whim and caprice of the 
multitude, was but too frequently the result of 
social rather than of intellectual judgment, and 
depended sometimes upon accident, and sometimes 
upon the action of an uncultivated or depraved taste. 

"Nevertheless," he remarked, "fame and popu- 
larity are sometimes simultaneous, and are bestowed 
upon real merit, as in the cases of Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. Bat the writers are happiest 
and most to be envied who do not seek either fame, 
popularity, or reward for their writings, but who 
writ-e or teach as the birds sing, or us the stars 
shine, because it is in their natnre to do so." 
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^H I reminded Mr. Emerson that, as fax as mere 
^ "popularity was concerned, the street drama of 
Punch and Judy was more popular than Hamlet 
or the Merry IVives of li'indsor, and that a waxen 
figure of a king or a murderer was more to the 
taste of the multitude in all countries than the 
grandest and most beautiful statue of an Apollo 
or an Aphrodite chiselled by the art of a Phidias 
or a Praxiteles. Even the popularity to which 
many second or third rate poets attained in their 
lifetime was evanescent. Cowley in his day was 
called the " divine " and the " incomparable," and 
Milton, his contemporary, was unread, unknown, 
or slightingly spoken of ; but Posterity and Justice 
between them consigned Cowley to comparative 
oblivion, and elevated Milton to one of the highest 
niches in the great gallery of "immortality." 

I "Very true," said Mr. Longfellow, who had 
been an attentive Hstener ; "and popular poets, 
as I know to my sorrow, are too often popular 
lor their worst compositions rather than for their 
beat." 
"Blessed are the larks and the nightingales," 
said I. " They don't depend on the popular ver- 
dict, and care nothing for book-buyers and book- 
publishers." 

Theodore Parker, whose acquaintance I made 
at this dinner, was at this time in the decay of his 
health and reputatiou, but still a great power in 
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American politics and Hteratare, though his thi 
logical influence was and had long been on i 
wane. He was a man of independent and original 
mind, and his "funeral oration on the death of 
Daniel Webster " — the greatest orator that America . 
has ever prodaced — -would, if he had produced I 
nothing else, be quite sufficient to secure him a.. I 
bright place in the page of his country's history. 
When the slavish multitude were singing the 
praises of the dead, many dazzled by the remem- 
brance of his intellectual power, Theodore Parker 
stood up in his pulpit alone, unaided, defiant of 
the raging storm of popular opinion, and in elo- 
quence equal to, if not in some respects superior 1 
to, that of the departed statesman, denoonced him ' 
for playing false to his own conscience, to his own 
soul, in accepting a bribe to defend in the Senate, 
the platform, and the press, the slavery which he 
condemned in his heart, and against which hia , 
reason revolted. 

It has long been the fashion to extol — and | 
justly— the world-renowned oration of Demosthenes i 
against Philip, and it needs no gift of prophecy to \ 
foresee that in a future day, which has dawned j 
already, Parker's oration against Webster will 
extort equal admiration from all the lovers of j 
truth, jnatice, fearlessness, and the highest order I 
of oratory. 

One year after my introduction to him, Theodore | 
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Parker called upon me in London, on his way to 
Italy in search of health and a warmer climate 
than that of his native Massachusetts. It was the 
only call he found time to make in London. Poor 
Theodore did not regain bis lost health, as he had 
hoped. He died, I think, in Italy, though I am 
not quite sure that he did not return to Boston. 
In his case, as in that of many other gifted men, 
whose spirits are willing but whose flesh is weak, 

»he died of the over-strain of his mental faculties. 
Mr. Hawthorne, the novelist, who had written 
A Life of Mr. Franklin Pierce when that gentleman 
was a candidate for the Presidency— and who had 
been rewarded for the service by appointment to 
the United States Consulship at Liverpool — gave 
me a letter to the Ex-President, to be presented to 
him should I ever visit the State — I now forget 
which it was — in which he resided, and of which 
he was a native. During my short stay in Boston, 
Mr. Pierce happened to arrive in that city on a 
visit to some friends, and I took the opportunity 
of making his acquaintance, firstly, because of the 
high position he formerly held, and secondly and 
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more especially, because he was the friend of Mr. 
Hawthorne. 

On presenting the letter, I was very cordially 
received by Mr. Pierce, who expressed his wonder 
that a man usually bo cold, reticent, nnenthusiastic, 
and undemonstrative as Mr. Hawthorne should 
have written in such warm and cordial terms of 
anybody as he had done of me, and asked me what 
I had done or said that had procured me such high 
favour ? 

Mr. Pierce was a man of polished and courtly 
manners, of a cultivated mind, and of wide and 
varied information. He gave me a pressing invi- 
tation to dine with him on the following day, an 
invitation which, to my great regret, I was com- 
pelled to decline, on the ground of a previous 
engagement to pass that evening at the monthly 
meeting of a Social Club, the most exclusive and, 
if the word be permissible in its application to any 
society in so ultra-democratic a country as the 
United States, the most aristocratic in Boston. 
Mr. Pierce, after I had shown him the very cordial 
letter, in which the President of the evening invited 
me to the gathering, expressed a wish that he also 
might be invited, and hinted that perhaps, on my 
intimation of his desire to the hospitable gentleman 
at whose house the meeting was to be held, an 
invitation to him, who had once held the highest 
office in the State, and who was, like myself, a 
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stranger in the city, might be sent to him. I 
happened to meet the gentleman in question — one 
of the leading citizens of Boston — in the courBe of 
the afternoon, and frankly told him what Mr. 
Kerce had said. He courteously aaid, in reply, 
that as soon as he returned home he -would send 
Mr. Pierce a card of invitation. 

He kept his promise, and Mr. Pierce called upon 
me the following eyeniug in order that we might 
proceed together to the social meeting. The 
President of the Club and master of the house 
welcomed as both cordially, and shook hands 
warmly with Mr. Pierce. There were at least 
thirty, perhaps forty, gentlemen present, numbers 
of whom expressed a desire to be introduced ta 
me, and were introduced accordingly. Not one, 
however, made any attempt to obtain an intro- 
duction to Mr. Pierce, whom they suffered to enter 
the room unwelcomed, and almost unobserved, and 
Bome few were rude enough to turn their backs, 
upon him, in so unmistakable and offensive a 
manner that it could not fail to attract his notice. 
Mr. Pierce was not slow to perceive that he was 
not welcome, and took an early opportunity to 
retire. 

He was scarcely out of the room, when one of 
the guests, an old man of a sour, ultra-puri- 
tanical, and inquisitorial aspect, suddenly came up 
to me, and asked me, in the most abrupt and 
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insolent style, *' Who was the ftUow that you 
brought with yon, and who has jast left the 
room ? " 

Astonished and offended at the qnestion, I 
replied, " I did not bring him, he came by 
special invitation " ; and added, after a short 
panse, " It is possible that yon did not know 
him : it was Mr. Franklin Pierce, formerly 
President of the United States." 

Mj interlocutor, before turning on his heel in 
an evident ill-temper, replied, "Never saw the 
fellow before — never wish to see him again ! " 

This disagreeable incident snrprised me greatly. 
The old man was evidently not a gentleman, and 
possibly a lunatic. I afterwards learned that he 
was a violent opponent of slavery — what the 
Americans at that time called a " maUgnant 
philanthropist" and a "nigger-worshipper" — and 
that his animosity against the ex-President was 
poUtical as well as personal. Mr. Pierce had been 
elected to the Presidency by the Southern demo- 
cratic and pro-slavery majority ; and the defeated 
abolitionist and republican party of the North, 
whose head-quarters were in Boston, consoled 
themselves under their defeat by hatred of the 
Tictorious party, and especially of its chief. But 
that political rancour should take such a shape as 
that which was exhibited that evening in a friendly, 
social, and convivial meeting of gentlemen, and 
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men of high positioa, was new to my experience 
of men and manners. Bat I was fain to helieve 
at the time — and continue in the belief — that the 
unseemly exhibition was confined to the one bigot 
and fanatic who was its author. 
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New York. — ^A Night with the 
Kniokebboceehs. 

It is known to many, but not to the " oi poUoi," 
that includes all the many, that the great State of 
New York, the Empire State, as the Amerians call 
it, was originally colonised by the Dutch, by whom 
it was called New Amsterdam. On its transference 
to Great Britain in the year 1644, as one of the 
results of the war then subsisting between the two 
countries, its name was changed to New York, not, 
as is commonly supposed, in honour of the archie- 
piscal city of York in England, but of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., the 'ivrong-headed and 
luckless brother of Charles II. Its surrender to 
the British was confirmed in 1667, by the treaty 
of peace concluded at Breda in that year. The 
peace was of short continuance, and New York was 
reconquered by the Dutch in 1673, but only re- 
tained by the Dutch till the following year, when 
it again fell into British possession, and received 
its name of New York. During the more than two 
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centuries which have since elapsed, the Dutch have 
almost ceased to he a colomBing nation, and New 
York has received its enormous increment princi- 
pally from British subjects, and, during the last 
half century, a still more enormous increase from 
the German immigration, driven from the Father- 
land hj poverty and by the grinding oppression 
of the conscription. By the combined operation of 
the steady influx of Irish and Germans, New York 
has lost its claim to be considered as pre-eminently 
occupied by people either of Dutch or of British 
descent and parentage. 

But the citizens of English, Scotch, and Dutch ex- 
traction, however much they may be outnumbered 
in the great and growing city, though not perhaps 
in the whole State of New York, by the Irish and 
the Germans, look upon themselves as the true 
social aristocracy of the "Empire city," and their 
claim, though not admitted in a country where 
aristocracy of rank is unknown, is submitted to 
nolens volens, although theoretically denied. The 
English have no strong bond of union among 
themselves, although they celebrate St. George's 
Day with all the honours, and support a weekly 
journal, the AlbioJi, to refresh their remembrance of 
the old country. The Scotch, more clannish and 
more hearty, cling together, as they invariably do, 
in whatever part of the world they may fix their 
abode, and strive, not ineffectually, to feed the 
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fires of their never-extinct patriotism, by remem- 
brance of Auld Lavg Sijne, and bj the hero-worship 
of Robert Bums, who may not inaptly be termed 
the chief patron saint of the Scottish nation, vice 
St. ^Vndrew, not altogether deposed but relegated 
to the second rank. 

The descendants of the original Dutch settlers, 
though not, perhaps, so enthusiastic in the pride of 
tlieir nationality as the Scotch, inasmuch as they 
have no poet of equal popularity with Kobert 
Bums, on whom they lavish their homage as the 
model and the representative of their race, do not 
lag very far behiud, and in their less demonstrative 
way, consider themselves to be the " cnime de la 
creiiie. de In haute societe," and call themselves, or 
permit themselves to be called, as par excellence 
"the Knickerbockers," as if that were a title of 
social nobility. The designation appears to be 
dne to the late Washington Irving, and to the 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, whom he has rendered 
immortal in the pages of his amusing history of 
the city. 

I had not been many days in New York before I 
was honoured with an invitation to attend the anni- 
versary dinner of the " ICnickerbockers," conveyed 
to me in very complimentary terms by Mr. Gruhan 
Verplanck, the chairman of the evening, and the 
President of the Association. Mr. Verplanck was 
one of the best known, most popular, and most 
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highly esteemed of the citizens, not only amongst 
those of Dateh descent, but amongst all classes 
of the people, for his genial manners, his onble- 
mished character and his eminent social position. 
I was assigned the place of honour at the banqnet 
on the right of the chairman. There were, I 
beheve, abont one hundred and fifty persons pre- 
sent, all wearing three-cornered hats of the fashion 
worn by the bnrghers of Holland two hnndred 
years a^o, suggesting, if it had not been for the 
absence of the ' doublets and trunk hose " of the 
name period, jr a century earlier, a meeting of 
the " Hoogen Moogens " in the troubloas era of 
the wicked Duke of AlTa and the Spanish tyrants 
of the Netherlands, which the " Hoogen Moo- 
gens " 80 valiantly and successfully resisted. The 
three-cornered hat marked them oat as Dutch- 
men, quite as plainly as the phtlabeg and tartan 
trews mark the Scottish Highlander. Among the 
company were Van der Deckens, Van der Au- 
weras, Van Tromps, Van Rensellaers, Van Raaltes, 
Van der Bilts, Van Maanens, Van Halens, Van 
der Vyvers, and Van Zandts, as well as Bnt- 
gens, Voorhees, Schencks, Schnylers, and others, 
whose names were equally snggeative of the dams, 
the sluices, the canals, and the polders, and of the 
brave and picturesque old cities of Holland. There 
were, as far as I could leam, but three guests 
present who were not Knickerbockers, the Hon. 
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^P "R. J. Walker, who had once been Secretary to the 
Treasury, the lieverend Henry Ward Beecher, the 
■well-known preacher, and myself. 

The dinner was recherche and luxurious, and 
more varied in fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables, 
than Holland or any European country coald have 
supplied. Holland has no Spanish mackerel, one 
of the most excellent fish in American waters ; no 
terrapin, no gumbo, no wild turkeys, no canvas- 
back ducks ; but why run over the Ust of American 
table delicacies unknown in Europe ? Suffice it to 
say, that every luxury that America could afford, 
or that money could purchase, was bountifully pro- 
vided on this occasion, that the wines were of the 
» rarest vintages, and that Schiedam Schnapps was 
no more forgotten than whisky would have been at 
a Scottish symposium. 

After the dessert had been served by a whole 
battalion of negro waiters, almost the only, and by 
far the best servants at that time to be obtained 

I in New York, long clay-pipes of the fashion com- 
monly called "churchwardens" in England, were 
served to the guests. I noticed that few refused 
them, of which few I was one. I never before 
saw, and have never since seen, so curious and 
unique a sight as that which was presented to my 
eyes by the hundred and fil'ty " mynheers," each 

with his three-cornered hat on his head, his long 

h white pipe in his mouth, doing his utmost i 
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nineteenth century to imitate a veritable burgo-4 
master of the seventeenth, fresh from the bank 
of the Maas, the Eotter, or the Zuydersee ; most o^ 
them grave and sagacious looking, with ruhicnnd 
faces, and the half-stolid half-happy expresBiou 
that usually settles upon the countenances of inve-l 
terate smokers, in the stupefying clouds of theiz 
beloved tobacco. 

I only remember one of the many speeches that 1 
were dehvered on the occasion, and that mainly fori 
the reason that I was unexpectedly called upon to J 
reply to it. The speaker was the Hon. R. J. t 
Walker, a perky little man, whose accent would J 
have proclaimed lum to be a " Yankee," bo called I 
in distinction from all other Americans in every I 
society of English-speaking people in the world. 
He was an ex-Minister of the Great Republic, under 1 
President Polk, if I remember rightly, and was J 
reputed to be an authority on all matters of ] 
finance. His theme was the growing greatness of 
the city of New York, on which he expatiated with. 1 
a plethora of epithets in the extravagant style, I 
which is known to Americans as "high falnUn" 
a"hd "spread-eagleism." "New York," he said^ I 
" although still so young, was already one of the [ 
greatest cities in the world, and manifestly des- 
tined at no distant period to be the very greatest, I 
and to ecHpse all the glories of Babylon and \ 
Nineveh in the old time, and of Rome, Paris, and \ 
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London in the new. Yes," he continaed, warming 
with his subject as the splendid vision unfolded 
itself, unobscured by the clonds of tobacco-emoke 
that were rising around him, amid which his little 
figure was all but lost, and the brave voice appeared 
as if issuing from the misty chaos that enveloped 
him, — " in twenty, or, at the most, thirty, or forty 
years, New York will be the Metropolis of the Uni- 
verse ! It will be the fashionable, the social, the 
financial, the political centre of the civiliged world 
in both hemispheres, the most beautiful, the most 
stately, the most populous, and the most wealthy 
city that ever adorned the earth. London, its only 
possible rival, will in that time gradually sink into 
decay, and will be reduced to the second or third 
rank among the cities of the world ; and the nation 
of which it is the capital will share its fate, and cease 
to be the preponderating power of Europe. The 
claws of the Lion of Empire will he cut, its roar 
will dwindle into a whine, and its present exulting 
and oflensive rampancy will be superseded by a 
paralytic crawl." There was much more to the same 
eflfect. due, perhaps, to champagne, to schiedam, 
or to the smoke, or, perhaps, merely evolved 
out of the inherent brag of the speaker, but 
which it were, perhaps, too wearisome to repeat 
after this lapse of time, the more especially as 
it was evidently wearisome to the audience to 
whom it was addressed, and that it fell compa- 
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ratively flat on the ears of the more or lees phleg- 
matic descendants of the Dutch, who had left the 
banks of the elnggish canals of brave old Holland 
for the more plctureBque banks of the Hudson and 
the East river. 

At the conclusion there was a general call for me, 
as the only Englishman present, to say a few words 
in reply. This I did, amid considerable applanae, 
by fooling Mr. Walker to the top of his bent, 
admiring the glowing pictore which he had drawn 
of the future glories of New York, when the whole 
of the island of Manhattan and the opposite 
shores of Long Island and New Jersey would be 
covered with palaces of wliite marble, and when 
" rotten and toothless " old Europe would not dare 
to fire a gun in anger, without asking the consent of 
the Empire State and the Empire City, backed by 
that of Washington. I gently hinted a doubt 
whether he had not drawn his httle bill on posterity 
at too short a date, and whether for twenty or forty 
years, which he had iixed as the culminating point 
of the time when his fervid anticipations should ba 
realised, he ought not to have substituted two 
hundred or five hundred, or even a thousand, years 
as the period when the impatient young heir might 
expect to come into the magnificent heritage which 
in the course of nature would indubitably belong to 
him. 

By this time, the dense, and continually growing 
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denser, fumes of the tobacco-smoke were becoming 
too oppressive for my brain and nervous system, 
and I felt myself compelled to retire. This I did 
as covertly as possible, after explaining the reason 
and making my excuses to my kindly host, Mr. 
Verplanck. He expressed his opinion of Mr. 
"Walker's oratory to me, as he shook hands with 
me on my departure, " Tall talk and bunknm, 
sound and fury, signifying nothing, and scarcely an 
exaggerated specimen of the vapid stuff in which 
some Americans take pleasure. There are no 
reporters present, and not a word of it will appear 
in the papers to-morrow, at which 1 rejoice. 
Good-night ! God bless you ! " 



■'Six Hundred Young Ladies and a Fairv Tale, 

I WAS taken by one of the literary notabilities of 
New York to the annual examination of a girls' 
school, in order that I might see on how large a 
scale, and with what excellent results, the edu- 
cation of young women was conducted in that great 
city. I forget whether the school was a word 
school or a State school, and only remember that 
on arrival I was accommodated with a seat, along 
with other visitors, on a raised platform in a large 
hall calculated to contain about eight hundred 
arsons, and that it was apparently filled in every 
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part. The scholare were all girls, of ages varjnng 
from eight or nine to sweet seventeen j the elders 
ranged on one side and the juniors on the other. 
I was informed that there were at least six hundred 
young women present, of all conditions of life, but 
mostly the children of well-to-do and respectable 
people. They were all well and neatly dressed ; 
some of the elders very stylishly, fashionably, and 
coquettishly. On my entrance, two young ladies of 
about seventeen, who were standing in their places, 
were engaged in the discussion of a subject which 
had been prescribed for them by the principal or 
one of the examiners, which was whether or not 
Oliver Cromwell was an honest man and a true 
patriot. One fair disputant had to take the affir- 
mative and the other the negative side of this 
knotty question, and argue it to the best of their 
ability. The subject did not strike me as one 
that would have much interest, either for the dis- 
putants themselves or for their class-mates, or as 
one of which any young lady could be reasonably 
expected to have a satisfactory knowledge. As 
might have been expected in ultra-democratic 
America, the sjinpathy of the fair damsel (said to 
he the daughter of a bookseller) who supported the 
claim to honesty and patriotism of the great English 
Protector was earnestly and, indeed, volubly ex- 
pressed ; ajid Cromwell was not only endowed with 
the two specific virtues which she was more parti- 
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cularly called upon to prove and to vindicate, but 
of" every other poasilile to be posseseed by any 
human being, even if lie had been elevated by her 
zealons admiration to the rank of a demi-god. 
The young lady on the other side had nothing to 
say, and reluctantly gave up the contest after a 
feeble attempt to show that Oliver was not honest, 
inasmuch as he had entertained the idea of making 
himself a king if hie life had been spared, a fact 
which she considered to be proved by the elevation 
of his incompetent son Kichard to the Protectorate 
after his decease, by which evil precedent the prin- 
ciple of heredity, the great defect in the pernicious 
institation of royalty and of a titled aristocracy, was 
sanctioned and imitated. 

At the conclusion of this exercise, aud before the 
dismissal to their homes or the play-ground of the 
yonng auditory, a reverend gentleman on the plat- 
form proceeded to address them, and to express his 
gratification at the results of the examination. 
Tliis he did in a set speech, or rather sermon, 
which lasted for about twenty minutes. During 
this time I noticed that some of the younger chil- 
dren fell asleep, and thai others took refuge from 
the drowsy monotony of his discourse in the best 
way they could, by under -currents of whispered 
conversation. No doubt the conversation turned 
on matters far less important than the exhortation 
to be good and religious girls in which the reverend 
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gentleman indnlged with monotonooB iteration, but 
of far greater attraction to their infantile minds 
than tlie .dry though excellent lesson which he 
endeavoured to instil into them. At the conclu- 
sion, which was a relief even to me, who was more 
or less accustomed to hear such discourses, I was 
ijuite unexpectedly called upon, as " a distingaished 
stranger from England," to address a few words to 
the joang ladies. I pleaded to ray friends and the 
other occupants of the platform that I was quite 
unprepared, that I had really nothing to say, and 
that in any case I could add nothing to the excel- 
lent remarks of the reverend gentleman. But all 
my pleas were urged in vain ; my excuses were re- 
ceived with increduhty, and my refusals were held 
to be conquerable by importunity. My suppliants 
were so unmerciful that I had to resign myself to 
my fate. Almost at my wit's end, a happy thought 
came to my relief. Rising to address my interest- 
ing audience, and looking straight at the youngest 
portion of them, I proceeded to say, in a few words 
of exordium, that, not being able to add anything to 
the eloquent diecourse of the reverend gentleman 
who had preceded me, I would, nevertheless, do my 
best to engage their attention ; and that in default 
of a more serious address, which I felt myself un- 
prepared or incompetent to dehver at such short 
notice, / would tell them a fairy story ! Such a 
sparkling of twelve hundred bright eyes all turned 
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such a rastling of silks and muBlins ; 
snch a readjuBtment of positions on tlie seats which 
the fair young damsels occupied ; such a sponta- 
neous and nnanimous assumption of a listening air 
and attitude, convinced me at once that the curiosity 
and the sympathies of my audience were pleasantly 
excited at the prospect of amusement which had so 
suddenly opened out before them. I thought I 
observed a frown on the face of the reverend gen- 
tleman whose soporific eloquence just concluded 
had sent many of his young and uninterested 
hearers into merciful slumbers ; but what were his 
frowns to me ? or to the innocent children, who 
naturally preferred amusement to instruction, as is 
the case too commonly in later life with those who 
are neither young nor innocent, and who habitually 
prefer a buffoon to a philosopher. So I told the 
delighted young ones the story of Smilie and 
Growhe, amid a silence so palpable and sohd that, 
as an American funster who sat beside me said to 
me afterwards, " you might have cut it with a 
knife." I noticed that the reverend gentleman slid 
down quietly from the platform before my fairy story 
was more than two minutes old, and disappeared from 
the room, to show his disapprobation, no doubt, of 
the daring innovation which I bad made on esta- 
bUshed routine, and I saw him no more. The 
story of Smilie, the cheerful, good-natured, amiable 
girl, and of Growlie, the disagreeable and dissatis- 
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fied one, and of the adventures that befel them in"' 
Fairj Land and at the " Enchanted Well," was new 
to them, as, indeed, it could not fail to be, inas- 
much a3 it had never appeared in any book or 
collection, whether in the Arabian Nights, Madame 
D'Aulnoy, Hana Christian Andersen, or any other 
benefactor of credulous and imaginative childhood. 
It was an invention of my own, with which I had 
more than once previously charmed my own dear 
little daughter, for whose amusement I had drawn 
it from the stores of my fancy. It produced not 
merely what the French call a succcs d'estime, bnt 
a succcs fou. 

It was pleasantly evident to me that the then 
rising generation of Americans, as far as they 
could be held to be represented by my auditors, 
had not been educated to be so wise in their own 
conceit as to have no faith except in hard mathema- 
tical fact, and that they bad not lost all faith in 
the wild, the wonderful, the fantastic, or even in 
the preternatural or the supernatural It would 
be of evil augury for our immediate posterity if the 
tender infanta and adolescents of the present day 
were to think themselves too wise and too clever, 
as tbey are in danger of doing, to take pleasure in 
a fairy tale, and turn up their scornful and preco- 
cious little noses at Jack and the Bean Stalk, Jack 
the Giant Killer, Puss in Boots, The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood, Tom Thumb, Aladdin, and Cinderella, as 
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the grad-grinds and the stem professors of so-called 
useful knowledge would do their best to bring 
about, and transform, if it were possible, the young 
children into prigs when they arrived at maturity. 
I thought so then, I think so now, and will continue 
to think so, in spite of all the arguments that 
mathematical and scientific bigots may urge to the 
contrary. 

Let Wisdom guide us in our teens, 
And never foil to light ub after ; 

I But oh ! let children keep their faith. 
Their awe, their wonder, and their laughter ! 
So shall their hearts be duly trained 
In opening Life's appropriate season, 
Nor Fancy, Sympathy, and Love 
Be starved npon the dregs of Reason ! 
New Yobk to Wabhingtoh. 
Is the business of lecturing in which I was 
engaged, it is absolutely necessary that the lecturer, 
especially if he have come from Europe, should be 
preceded or accompanied in his travels by an agent 
to manage the publicity of the press for him, to 
engage rooms at the hotels, to secure lecturing 
halls, to manage the advertising, and to print and 
dispose of the tickets of admission. I was fortu- 
nate enough to secure in this capacity the services 
of Colonel Hiram Fuller, formerly editor and pro- 
Ujprietor of the JVew York Mirror, in partnership 
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with Mr. N. P. Willis, and well known in all the 
literary and journalistic society of New York. 
There are many colonels in the United States who 
have not and never had any connection with the 
army, and Colonel Fuller was one of them, de- 
riving his title from an office in the Navy Yard 
bestowed upon him by a by-gone President for 
services rendered during the Presidential election. 
I found Colonel Fuller to be an efficient ageut, a 
courteous gentleman, and an attached friend, and 
travelled many thousands of miles with him with 
pleasure and advantage, which I had reason to 
believe was mutaal. 

The first journey we took together was from New 
York to Washington, where we remained for several 
weeks. In the cars to Baltimore a little incident 
occurred, which I shall narrate as a characteristic 
of travelling manners in the United States. 

LWith the usual aristocratic spirit of a travelling 
Englishman — who always thinks, if he has any 
money in his pocket, that he is to travel in a first- 
class carriage — I told Colonel Fuller, on our way 
to the depot — for such is the American name for a 
railway-station — that we should require two first- 
class tickets. 
"There is no first or second class," said the 
Colonel. " We are all equal in the cars, free and 
independent citizens, everybody as good as every- 
.. . 
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* Colonel, excuse me for giving way to my 
jfiritish prejudices. When I go home again, I 
■l^all make it a role to travel third-class, if it be 
P)nt to show that I am a man of the people, and 
have travelled iu a land of true Uberty, equality, 
pand fraternity. T admire the abolition of these 
■class distinctions, and I don't see why, in fact, 
F there should be first-class riding any more than 
there can be first-class walking." 

"I don't quite agree with you," replied the 

Colonel. " If we travel by steam-boat up to Long 

Island Sound, for instance, from Now York on the 

I way to Boston, we can have a private state-room 

I and cabin, if we choose to pay for it, and I don't 

raee why we should not have the same sort of 

privacy on board of the cars, if we wish to indulge 

in the comfort and luxury of being free of the 

society of rowdies. I like the English system, and 

think ours bad. But you 'II be able to judge for 

yourself before we get to Baltimore." 

And so I was. We had not gone five miles on 

our way in the long car, calculated to hold about 

sixty people, and quite full, when a woman — I 

cannot call her a lady — very stout, very coarse, 

very ugly, and very vulgar, and, I should say, 

about fifty years of age, stopped at my seat, where 

Lj was conversing with the Colonel, who sat along- 

Itdde of me, and said abruptly, " I want your seat." 

I am an admirer of the ladies, and nothing 

II. 12 
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gives me greater pleasure than to be courteous 
and kind to them, and do them any little service 
in my power ; bat I don't like to be dictated to. 
I like to oflFer my attentions ; I like to be mutely 
appealed to by a sweet creature in distress or 
discomfort, whose distress and discomfort shall be 
speedily banished, if in my power to banish them 
from the bosom of gentle and confiding weakness. 
But to be commanded by an Amazon and a virago 
— no ! decidedly No ! I acted accordingly, and 
said, looking at the woman, who had the appear- 
ance of a cook or a scullery-wench : " Madam, I 
have found a place for myself along with my friend, 
with whom I wish to talk, and shall not resign it. 
If there is no place for you, I am sorry, but I can't 
help it. Why do you not try in another car ? " ■ 
" I want iiour place," she replied. m 

" Then you shall not have it ! " ^ 

"Really," said the Colonel, appealing to the 
company, " the nuisance of unwomanly women is 
intolerable in this country, and I applaud and support 
my friend in his determination to keep his seat." 

A loud buzz of applause ran through the carriage 
as the Colonel spoke, showing that the sympathy 
of the travellers was with us and not with the 
woman. She, however, defiant and insolent, and 
turning up her nose, muttered something about 
"brutal Englishmen I " to which the Colonel, 
standing straight up, replied : " Madam, / am not 







EngliBhman, bat an American, proud of my 
conntry ; and my advice to yoa is to look about 
for a vacant seat, and secnro it for yourself for the 
remainder of your journey. And if my friend will 
retain possession of my place against man and 
woman during my absence, I will cheerfully 
endeavour to get accommodation for you in an- 
other car." 

i The woman had discretion enough to act upon 
his hint. The Colonel went out with her into 
another car (the reader should know that there 
is communication between carriage and carriage 
through the whole length of the train), and returned 
alone in less than three minutes, proclaiming loudly 
enough to be beard by all in our compartment that 
be had found a vacant place for her and made 
her " comfortable." The announcement eUcited a 
cheer for the Colonel. 

When be took his place beside me onco again, 
be deplored that the unreasoning gallantry of bis 
countrymen to everyone wearing petticoats had 
produced the worst results in the minds of vulgar 
women, and bad made them vain, supercilious, 
lent, and, in one word, unwomanly. 

"lean give my homage freely," be said, "but 
BO one can extort it from me ; and I hope my 
countrymen will sooner or later avoid the mistake 
of treating all women, whatever their culture or 
t of culture, as superiors. A woman is man' s 
12 • 
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equal, nor more nor less. K there are occasions 
when she is weaker, let it be the man's duty — 
nay, his pleasure, his delight — -to lend her the aid 
of his strength, I hate mock gallantry, just as I 
hate anything that is mock, except mock turtle. 
The aristocracy of rank and privilege may or may 
not he bad ; but the aristocracy of sex, in perversion 
of natural law, is intolerable." 

As I agreed with the Colonel and the Colonel 
with me, we came to the silent conclusion, I 
suppose, that we were hoth very sensible people. 
But I could not help reflecting, nevertheless, that 
this stilted affectation of woman worship was not 
a proof of a high degree of civilisation, but of a 
stupid and uneducated youthfulness on the part 
of the Americans, only to be paralleled by the 
similar stupidity of a raw clodhopper of nineteen, 
who looks upon every woman as a goddess, even 
though she may be a brazen hussey not fit to 
exchange a word with. Nothing, to my mind, is 
so beautiful as a kind, tender-hearted woman, 
young or old, who knows that God and nature 
have made man and woman for mutual support 
and comfort, and rendered it the man's supreme 
pleasure to be pleasant to her, and to be subdued, 
not by her might, but by her love — not by her 
arrogance, but by her quiet and unconquerable 
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The Shadow of a Duel. 

Once, and once only during my life, I was on 
the brink of being challenged to fight a dnel — a 
practice of which I have the utmost abhorrence. 
My grandfather, a Captain of Marines on board of 
the ill-fated Royal George, had the misfortune to be 
challenged by his superior officer, Colonel Campbell, 
of Glen Feochau, in the island of MuU, and the still 
greater misfortune to kill the challenger. The result 
was the death-blow to his professional career, and 
threw a dark shade over all his prospects in life, 
and, in a minor degree, over those of my father. 

kFor the last thirty years or more, duelling — once 
as common in England as in other countries — has 
"* gone out of fashion. On this subject a recent 
author has some remarks which require notice and 
explanation. 

t" How is it," says Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his 
Sistorij of Oi£ Life and Times of William IV., " that 
IBngland, of all civilised countries, is the only one 
in which duelling is not tolerated ? In Germany 
H is sanctioned in the army by a particular decree of 
the present venerated Emperor. InFrance.Belgium, 
and America, it is the regular mode of setthng a 
quarrel. In England there is no pretence made 
Lto superior piety or greater sense in the matter. 




neitlier is it due to a greater respect for the laws, 
as IheBe were in full force ■when duelling was a 
cuBtom. It may be that such a practice would be 
distasteful to a nation of buBineBS men and traders; 
while duelling was chiefly patronised by the upper 
clasBes, and the former section of the commnnitj 
did not obtain its full influence till the Eeform Bill 
was passed. This may seem rather an imperfect 
and baiting explanation, but it is the best that can 
be suggested for so curious a problem." 

Mr. Fitzgerald appends a note to this passage, 
in which be informs his readers that " what gave 
the coup de grace to duelling in England was the 
fatal encounter between two brothers-in-law. 
Colonels Faweett and Munro, which took place 
about forty years ago" — or about 1840. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is in error in attributing the 
undoubted fact of the decline and ultimate cessa- 
tion of the practice of duelling in England to the 
fatal encounter which he mentions, the last but by 
no means the first of the tragedies due, not to a 
mistaken sense of honour, but to the mistaken, 
irrational, and indefensible mode of vindicating it, 
which so-called civilisation has borrowed from so- 
called barbarism. It was fashion, not horror, not 
remorse, not reason, which gave the coup de grdce 
to the duello in England. 

Closely following upon the fatal duel between 
Fawcett and Munro, and another duel not fatal. 
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fought shortly before or after that event, between 
the Earl of Cardigan and Captain Harrey Tnckett, 
and which created at the time what would be now 
called a " great sensation," a similar encounter 
between two retail tradesmen doing business as 
linen-drapers, and keeping shops in Tottenham 
Court Eoad, filled with its details a large space 
in the newspapers of London. Until that time 
duelling was jealously looked upon as the privilege 
of the aristocracy, and of officers in the military 
or naval service of the nation — not a privilege 
merely, but a strict monopoly. 

Society — the creme de la crime of it, at all events 
—considered that middle-class people should resort 
to the law, if they felt aggrieved, in vindication of 
their honour if aspersed, or, if the aspersion were 
such as the law was powerless to remove, to the 
horsewhip or the stick, if such a mode of punish- 
ment would he a rehef to their angry feehngs, but 
not to the dtidlo ; and that the lower classes had 
in reality the law in their own hands to redress 
their wrongs, real or imaginary, by means of their 
clenched fists in fair stand-up tight. But that 
shopkeepers should resort to duelhng was a redvctio 
ad ahaurdum as gross as if costermongers or navvies 
should take it into their heads to vindicate their 
honour by swords or pistols, and all the accessories, 
seconds and doctors included, of the fashionable 
duel. Such a ridiculous extreme was not to he 
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tdented. So Fadiian from tint tone fonrard set 
its fae» against the JmSo steadity and pemstentlj, 
azkd it conseqnentlT fell into disrepute. Law had 

denonnced the practice in Tain ; bat Fashion, £ar 
more poverfnl than Lav. supported as it was by 
reason and common-sense — which is not always 
the ease — ibond no difficnltr in enforcing obedience 
to its nnwritten decrees ; and daelling died the 
death, not, perhaps, altogether tmlamented bj the 
orer-seDsitiTe autocrats of society. 

Once, and once only in my life, I found myself 
in the shadow of a possible challenge, not in 
England, where the duillo has not been practised 
since the days of my yonth, bat in the United 
States, where it still floorisbes, and may be 
threatened or resorted to by anybody except a 
negro. It was at Waahington, in 185S, where I 
was lodging at Willard's, the principal Hotel 
of the legislative capital, where I made the 
acquaintance of, and was more or less intimate 
with, a gentleman of pohtieal and literary note, 
who held the position of editor of an iudueutial 
daily journal. We frequently met at breakfast or 
dinner, or in the drawing-room or "parlour" of 
the hotel in the evening, and invariably shook 
liandH on these occasions, as is the common cus- 
tom in America, as every foreign traveller mnst 
have remarked. 

On one particular day we had met three or four 
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timeB and shaken hands with each other, when it 
happened that I met the gentleman in Fennsjlvanla 
Avenne, and stopped to talk with him. Deeming 
that the usual hand-shaking was inevitable, though 
it was the fifth time of the performance, I held out 
my hand to him, when he said : " No ; I won't 
shake hands with you this time ; my hands are 
dirty." 

I replied in a jocular and Iriendly manner, 
thinking no evil : " Ah I I suppose you have been 

;ting a leading article ! " 

He laughed, as I thought, with the utmost 
good-humour, and as if he fully understood the 
very poor joke ; and so we parted. I had for- 
gotten all about the matter, when, about 11 
o'clock at night, just as I was about retiring to 
my bedroom, I was waited upon by a stranger of 
semi-miUtary appearance and costume, who in- 
formed me, after a few courteous preliminaries, 

that he came upon behalf of Mr. , the Editor 

of the , to demand satisfaction, or an imme- 
diate apology, for the insult I had passed upon 
him and upon his vocation in the insinuation 
which I had thrown out, when we met in Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, that the writing of leading articles 
was a dirty business ! I was so utterly taken 
aback by the ridiculous nature of this demand, and 
with a dim vision of pistols for two, and the 
leasuring of twelve paces at some retired spot in 
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Virginia, immediately over the Potomac, that I was 
for a few eeconds at a loss for a reply. 

" Insulting him in his vocation ! " I said at last. 
" I meant no insult at all. As the vocation happens 
to be my own, it is the last in the world that T 
should think of disparaging. The silly remark — 
for I own it was silly — was a very poor joke, but 
was uttered in pure innocence and thoughtlessness ; 

and if Mr. thinks it needs an apology, I 

apologise most fully. I regret that he should 
have misunderstood, not my joke — -for that was as 
palpable as it was foolish — but my meaning, or, 
rather, my want of meaning." 

After a few more words of a similar purport, the 
messenger — and probable second, if my apology 
had not been satisfactory to his principal — took 
his departure, and I thought the atiair was ended. 
Not so, however. The aggrieved party thought a 
verbal apology insufficient, however ample it might 
have been, and insisted upon a written one. After 
a variety of jiourpurlers, which lasted for a whole 
day, on the part of the friend of the sensitive 
editor with a friend whom I was advised to call to 
my aid, a satisfactory hut not humiliating apology 
in writing was mutually agreed to. The results, 
as far as I was concerned, were, first, that the affair 
of honour, so-called, was finally disposed of ; and, 
second, that I ceased to look upon my former 
"friend" and acquaintance as either the one or 
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the other, and that we hecame for the future hetter 

^Btrangers than we were hefore. 
A third though a minor result of the incident 
I^BB that I was confirmed in my preTiouB helief 
that the Rev. Sidney Smith was in error in attribu- 
ting to the Scotch the monopoly of the incapacity 
to understand the meaning of a joke, imlesB it 
were driven into their brains by a surgical operation. 
The Scotch, it is true, have a hatred of the vulgar 
form of joking called " chaff," though they appre- 
ciate wit and humour as well as any people under 
the sun ; but, even were the libel of the reverend 
funster founded in truth, no possible Scotsman 
that ever lived could have exhibited a more imper- 
vious ineensibility to a joke than the American 
editor with wljom I had this slight misunder- 
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Washington, 

During my stay at Washington, the city was 
visited by deputations of three tribes of Red Indians 
from the praires of the Far West, who came to seek 
an interview with President Buchanan, in the hope 
that he woald do something to reheve the misery 
under which they suffered from the injustice and en- 
croachments of their white neighbours. They did not 
seem to know that they were themselves to blame 
to a large extent for the undoubted misery that 
they endured, by the hostile attitude they assumed 
towards the settlers, by their almost insane love 
for the rum-bottle and the whisky-bottle, by their 
predatory habits, and by their incurable hatred of 
civilised work of any and every kind, A sight of 
them in tlieir tawdry finery, and of their melan- 
choly faces, half-ferocious, half-stolid, was quite 
sufficient to dispel from the most romantic minds 
any feeling of tenderness or pity towards them, that 
might have been inspired by the reading of the 
Last of the Mohicans, or any other of the fascina- 
ting Indian novels of Penimore Cooper. The whole 
number of the forlorn remnants of a once noble 
though savage race now remaining on the North 
American Continent, within the limits of the 
United States, amounted in this year (1357) to 
little more than 300,000, less than the population 
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of the city of Brooklyn, one of the many eabnrbs 
of New York, and less than one half of that of 
Philadelphia. 

One of these disrepntable but proud and untame- 
able warriors, prowling about Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the great, long, fashionable, and dreary lounge of 
the idlers of Washington, was smitten by the per- 
sonal charms of the comely Mrs. Slidell. wife of the 
Mr. Slidell who afterwards, in conjunctioa with Mr. 
Mason, became famous in Europe and America, 
on the outbreak of the Civil War, by their 
seizure, contrary to all law and international 
right, on board of a British ship. The circum- 
stances, as may be remembered, threatened to lead 
to a war between Great Britain and the United 
States, which, had it broken oat, would have infal- 
libly led to the recognition of the Confederate 
States and the permanent disruption of the Union. 
The Indian savage was so struck by the beanty of 
the lady, and the desirability of adding her to the 
number of his squaws in the wilderness, that he 
persistently dogged her steps whenever she ventured 
to stir out of doors, following behind her if she 
were on foot, and running by the side of her car- 
riage if slie rode, that his conduct became such a 
nuisance as to be absolutely intolerable. He was 
told by the interpreter in charge of the Indian 
delegation, that sach behaviour, if persisted in, 
: due warning, would infallibly lead to his 
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imprisoament in the commoa gaol. Nothing 
daunted by the threat, and acting like a man 
accnstometl to face difficulties, and to conqaM 
them, he resolved to appeal at once to Mr. Slidell, 
and negotiate with hira, if possible, for the sale of 
the lady. The price of a squaw on the prairies 
I one horse. So deeply was he enamoured of 
Mrs. SHdell, that he was prepared to offer two 
horses for her ; and if the price were not consi- 
dered liberal enough, he would even go the length 
of three. He was told by the interpreter that 
neither three horses, nor three hundred, nor throe 
thousand, could purchase a Christian woman, and 
that his best plan would be to banish the idea 
from his mind, aud go back again to the prairies 
as fast as he could. The dark inamorato was plii- 
losopher enough to be resigned to his fate, and 
after ejaculating "'Ugh! Ugh 1 " with stoical 
sorrow, aud possibly a long pull at the whisky- 
bottle, ceased to act the part of a gay Lothario, and 
was seen no more iu Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
whisky, however, was tlifficult to procure in Wash- 
ington, as the most peremptory commands had 
been issued by the pohce authorities to all pubUcans, 
bar-keepera, public-houses, grocery stores and grog- 
geries, forbidding the sale or gift of spirituous 
liquors of any kind to the Indians. But laws are 
easily evaded in the United States, and rura and 
whisky dealers are not scrupulous, and Uie lower 
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class rowdies, generous in treating themselves or 
their friends to drink, and caring nothing for 
police regulations, treated the salutary prohibition 
with contempt, and too often took a wicked delight 
in making a poor Pawnee or Pottowattamie drunk, 
But as a rule the Pawnee and Pottowattamies had 
extra hard heads, and could imbibe, without feel- 
ing any bad effect, three times as much bad 
■whisky as would render a white man insensible. 



n A Visit to Lola Montes, 1S50. 

FoBTY years ago, or upwards, a beautiful and 
fascinating person, a young Englishwoman, named 
James, who for stage pur^joses wished to be Imown 
as a Spaniard, and by the more romantic and eupbo- 
uions appellation of the Seiiora Lo,la Montes, burst 
upon the world of London like a meteor, and aston- 
ished the frequenters of the Italian Opera by her ap- 
pearance on the boards of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
In that day Mr. Benjamin Lumley, the enterprising 
lessee, found by his banking account that tlie ballet 
was even more popular than the opera, to which it 
was an adjunct ; and the fair Lola's graceful, though 
somewhat unconventional and inartistic performances 
as a dancer divided the opinion of the town, after 
the first night, into two irreconcileable factions. 

>7he one looked upon her with enthusiastic favour ; 




the other, true to their training and convictions, but 
with a woeful lack of gallantry towards a charming 
woman, denounced her as a charlatan, and a false 
pretender to the choreographic art, then and recently 
adorned by such celebrated and consummate dancers 
as Marie Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler and Rose Cerito. 
The dissentients ultimately carried the day, and Mr. 
Lumley refused to prolong her engagement, even if 
he did not bring it to a sudden and peremptory 
close, and Lola consequently, after a short and 
fitful but fiercely contested triumph, disappeared 
from the London stage, to afiliieve a diSerent and 
more splendid success in another sphere. At 
Munich, undetoiTcd and undaunted by her failure 
to be appreciated in London, she appeared in a 
Ballet in the presence of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
who went specially to the theatre to witness her 
performance, and met with such brilliant and 
boisterous success as might have justified her in re- 
peating to herself the words of Ciesar, Veni, ridi, vici, 
with pardonable exultation. The susceptible heart 
of the old King was not a very strong fortress ; bnt 
strong or weak, whatever it was, she captured it, if 
not by a coup de main, by a coup dcs pieds and a 
series of pirouettes which deUghted the amorous 
monarch, the eccentric father of an equally eccen- 
tric but more moral son, whose craze was for the 
music of Wagner. The elderly Sovereign wooed 
and won the fair young lady, who yielded not at 
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all reluctantly to hia importunity, and became his 
wife in everything bat the name. She exercised 
such influence over his mind and actions as to 
make him her slave, her worshipper, and herself the 
powerful but unsuspected arbiter of his destiuy. He 
created her Countess of Lansfeldt, loaded her with 
favours and with gold, and was so governed by her 
advice and opinions on public affairs as speedily to 
weaken the loyalty of his subjects, and prepare the 
way for his downfall and abdication in the German 
revolutions that were the consequences of the great 
French cataclysm of 1848, which sent Kin g Louis 
Philippe to England a hopeless exile under the 
name of Mr. William Smith. 

Lola possessed not only a brave heart and a 
beautiful face, but very considerable talent, and the 
downfall of her royal lover and her consequent 
banishment from the scene of her splendour, still 
left her with courage and the hope of a career. 
She did not, however, relapse into the immorahty 
which had raised her so high in station and sunk 
her so low in character ; and perhaps scorning, 
after having been the mistress of a king, to become 
the mistress of any meaner person, she resolved to 
turn her intellectual rather than her physical gifta 
to pecuniary advantage, and become a public lec- 
turer both in England and in the United States. 
She did not achieve any very brilliant success in 

igland, but in America, which then had, and still 

la 
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lias, a kindly welcome for European, especially for 
BritiBli, celebrities of every kind, she created a 
highly favourable impression, and appeared in all 
the principal cities of the United States and 
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It was in the year 1859, after myretum from my 
tirst visit to America, and in connection with her 
career as a lectarer, that I one day received at the 
Illustrated London News office a letter from Lola, 
with whom I had no personal acquaintance, inviting 
me to call upon her at 26 Park Lane, on a matter 
of important business. My curiosity was excited. 
I could not imagine what she could possibly want 
with me, and had for a short time considerable 
doubts as to the propriety or expediency of respond- 
ing to her call. But at last my curiosity got the 
better of my not very strong objection, and I re- 
solved to visit the celebrated lady, as she had so 
earnestly requested. Mr. W. H. Seward, Senator 
for New York, and afterwards Secretary of State 
under President Lincoln, was dining with me, 
tete-d-tete, on the evening of the day when the 
letter reached me, and, on mentioning the matter 
to him, he expressed an earnest wish to be allowed 
to call on the lady with me. Knowing from er- 
perience the free, easy, and informal manner in 
which Americans introduce themselves to anyone 
of whom they desire to make the acquaintunce, I 
consented to the proposition, which I would x\s>%_ 
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have done had he been an Engliehman, and fixed 
on the following afternoon for the visit. 

Mr. Seward provided a brougham and a pair 
of horses for the occasion, and we proceeded to- 
gether to Park Lane, not without some surprise 
on my part that Lola could afford to be lodged 
or could find accommodation in such a highly 
aristocratic quarter. On applying at No. 26 Park 
Lane, the gate of a princely mansion was opened 
by a gorgeous flunkey, radiant in plush and gold 
lace, with shapely and unexceptionable calves, 
whose eye and whole demeanour expressed the 
extreme of astonishment when I drew out my card- 
case and inquired if Madame Lola Montes was 
witliin. He evidently knew the name, and replied 
very haughtily, if not impertinently, that I had 
been wrongly directed by someone who ought to 
have known better, and that the house was that of 
the Duchess of Somerset. On looking again at 
Lola's letter, which I had in my pocket, I found 
the address plainly and unmistakeably written, 
Twenty-aix Park Lane. Under the circumstances 
there was nothing to be done but to explain to the 
magnificent menial that I was not to blame, and to 
drive oft', with instructions to the coachman to 
signal to the first policeman we met, and to ask him 
for information. He had never heard of the lady, 
but told us tliat perhaps at the Piccadilly end of 
■Park Lane, where the street is narrow and the 
■ 13 * 
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hoases of an inferior character, many of them let in 
lodgings, we might perhaps find another twenty-six. 
Wo acted on this information and found that the 
policeman was right. We discovered the abode of 
Lola, and, Icuocking at the door, learned from the 
servaut-girl — not a flunkey this time — that she was 
within, I asked Mr. Seward to give me liia card 
that I might send it up with mine ; but he said that 
he no longer desired to see the lady, that he wonld 
not be announced, and that he would not enter, but 
would wait for me in the brougham until I had had 
my interview. On asking him why, at the last 
moment, lie had changed his mind, he replied that 
second tlioughts were best, that he fully expected a 
nomination at Chicago for the Presidency of the 
Kopublic in succession to Mr. Buchanan, and that 
it would damage his prospects if it became known 
and published in the American papers that be had 
visited such a woman as Lola Montes. So I went 
up alone, and found the lady atill beautiful, but 
pale and thin, and evidently very ill, though her 
eyes, large almost as those of a gazelle, sparkled 
and shone, and seemed as if they were capable 
of performing the feat, recorded in one of the 
Irish songs of Samuel Lover, of burning a hole 
in the waistcoat of an admirer. She was lying on 
a sofa, from which she was unable to rise, and ex- 
plained that she had been seriously ill and was 
slowly recovering, and hoped to be able to leave the 




depressing atmosphere of London in a week or 
two, either for the sea-side, or, better still, for the 
South of France. She then proceeded to explain the 
business on which she had taken the liberty to send 
for me, which she would not have done, she said, 
had she been able to go out in a carriage to find 
me at the Illustrated London News oflSce. She had 
not long returned, she added, from a tolerably suc- 
cessful lecturing tour in America, and on endeavour- 
ing to settle accounts with one of her travelling 
agent, she had discovered that he had defranded 
her, or at all events endeavoured to defraud her, 
of a considerable sum of money which he had 
received on her account. Whether the accusation 
were just or not I had no means of ascertaining, 
but Lola was deeply impressed with its truth, and 
with the heartless robbery attempted, if not con- 
summated, by a man to whom she had given her 
confidence. He on his part as vehemently denied 
that he had done her any wrong, and affirmed 
that his accounts would hear the strictest investi- 
gation. " No doubt," she said, " his accounts as 
far as they went would he found accurate enough 
to satisfy any aritlimeticiaii or accountant ; he 
was quite clever and cunning enough for that ; 
but she was positive that he had received suras 
which he had appropriated to his own use, as he 
could but too easily have done, unless she had acted 
|Jts her own money-taker at the doors of her lecture- 
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rooms, which it was manifestly impossible for her 
to do." The result was a violent quarrel between 
them, in which hard words were iuterclianged, con- 
cluding with a threat on his part that he would set 
the whole press of London agaiust her, and 
naming me particularly as one with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, and whom he could influence 
in her disfavour by the insertion of an article in 
the Illustrated London News that would damage her 
reputation as a lecturer, and do her irreparable 
injury both in England and America, if ever she 
attempted to lecture again. He also mentioned 
the names of other persons connected with the 
2'imes, the Morning Chronicle, the Spectator, and 
the AthincEum, whom be pretended he could influ- 
ence in like manner. This, however, she said 
she did not believe, and had requested this inter- 
view with me to inform me by word of mouth of 
the unfair use that had been made of my name, 
and to put me on my guard if the agent were 
cowardly enough to resort to such ungentlemanly 
means to injure a defenceless woman. Lola was 
much relieved when I informed her that I did 
not know the person she complained of, that I 
was ignorant even of bis name, aud that even it' 
I had known or been ever so intimate with him , 
any attempt he might have made to influence my 
opinion or that of the journal I conducted would 
have led to no other result tlian the cessation 
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of my intercourse with him, if any such had 
existed. I also expressed mj belief that be had 
used the Dames of all the other gentlemen he 
had specified in an equally unwarrantable manner, 
and that she needed not to fear the eflects of bis 
hostility if it strove to exert itself in the manner 
indicated. She thanked me very cordially, and 
said I had taken a weight off her mind and given 
her strength to defy her enemy. She did not 
expect, however, that she could compel him to 
refund, or even to confess that he had wronged her, 
bnt she was resigned to the loss and would bear it 
as best she could. 

In taking my leave of her, I expressed my regret 

that our interview had been bo brief, and that I was 

compelled to take my departure more abruptly than 

I could have wished, because I had a friend waiting 

for me at the door in a brougham whom I had 

intended to come up with me, but who had refused. 

When I mentioned the name of Mr. Seward, Lola 

smiled, and said, " I know him, and have met him 

in New York, the sly old fox; he need not have 

been afraid." 

b I afterwards told Mr. Seward what Lola had 

■aid, omitting •' the sly old fox "; and he remarked 

■that had he not been a candidate for the Presidency 

he would not have been in the least afraid, adding, 

*' but New York papers and the American press 

llisve long ears, and can hear across the Atlantic. 
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And oike cannot be too carefnl when the ; 
vote is concerned." 

This was my first and last interview with the fair " 
enslaver of King Lndwig : a great celebrity in her 
day — a brilliant day while it lasted, and a veij 
short One. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE "LONDON REVIEW." 

On my retnrn from America, in Jnne 1868, I found 
that unpleasantnesH had arisen in my absence 
between Mr. Ingram, the founder of the Illustrated 
London News, and hia two brothers-in-law, Messrs. 
Cooke and Little, his partners, in consequence of 
family disputes, into which it is not my business to 
enter, and into which I wonld not enter if it were. 
I also found that Mr. Ingram had proposed to sell 
that journal for a large price to a rival in the trade. 
Altogether the state of affairs was so uncomfortable, 
so precarious, and so personally unpleasant, as to 
make me desirous of terminating my connection 
with the paper while I could do so of ray own 
free will, and without sacrifice of my personal 
dignity. My connection with it ceased at the end 
if 1859 ; and, in conjunction with Mr. Little, 
ho had also seceded from his brother-in-law's 
journal, I took measures to establish a weekly 
paper of my own, which should consist of wholly 
original matter, from the office of which the sub- 
.torial scissors and paste-pot should be entirely 
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Whrn I vMft M rfwiia at BiaMb I 

h^ mad lor flie fint tinMi, vitb aD the defigbt tint 
JmagmattTC joath geaaaBj takes in the wild, Um 
WMadcfffol, and the npeiBatiizal, Balae's hntaatte, 
nd to me bsematiz^, tale of the Ptam it Chmgm. 
I eres at that eajAy time wiUi Utenur; ambi- 
I particalarif struck W the deseriptioD of 
[ural dinner given in Paris, in celebration 
of ibe evtabliahment of a great new joomal in that 
city, and pictared to mjself what a delight it would 
Im Ut rnc, at ftome fatnre time, if I were fortanatdj 
«noU((li to Ijocomo the founder of a powerful poU-J 
ticul luul literary Review in London, and to give an 
Hiini{tti]r>tiH repatit in honour of the occasion. The 
wliirliffi^ of Tiiiu!, in itH incessant gyrations, some- 
tiiiiUN, liiit not often, brings us to the point in the 
oiroln iif our fiito wliich we wished to attain, though 
tho imiiit wliuii wo Hctuiilly attain, or seem to attain, 
it, in IriHH hrilliiuit and loss favourable to the accom- 
{lUHhinoiit of our ilusiros than we expected it would 
bti, T\w wJMh of uiy sovoutcenth year was granted 
111 my forty -Hiivputh, ami, after thirty years of 
lit'tiniry tttnigglu, I fouud myself iti the coveted 
pORitiou of boiug able to start a weekly journal 
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iring to high political and literary influence in 

16 first city of the world. 

The birth of the new journal was painfal aud 
)rotracted, but it promised to be a healthy child. 
It came into existence under aeemiugly favourable 
auspices ; aud the inaugural dinner — the dream 
of my youth — actually took place, with myself 
in the chair, supported by five gentlemen, my 
partners in the venture, and about twenty of the 
leading literary men of the time, and influential 
private friends. It took place at the Reform 
Club, by consent of the Committee, on the appear- 
ance of the first number on the 20th of -July 1860. 
Among others of less note who attended as my 
guests on the occasion were Mr. Monektou Milnes, 
M.P., afterwards Lord Houghton, Mr. StirUng of 
Keir, M.P., afterwards Sir William Stirling Max- 
well, Mr. William Jackson, M.P., afterwards Sir 
WiUiam Jackson, Mr. G. Moffat, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. E. S. Dallas, of the 
Times, and Mr. F. Pollock. I append a copy of the 
Bill of Pare or Menu, drawn up under the superin- 
tendence of the celebrated Francatelli, then the chef 

the Club. The Signor exerted himself to the very 
lost on the occasion to produce a banquet which, 
he said, Apicius himself, whoever was his chef, 
would have found it difficult to surpass in taste 
and true luxury, however much he might have 
massed it in costliness and extravagance. 
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La TCte de Veau i la PinanciSre. 
Le Filet de B<puf pique « la Jardiniere. 

8 Enlriea. 
2 Lee Cotelettee d'Agneau it la Dreui. 
2 Les Supremes de volailica ih la Belle-vue. 
2 Les Ris de Veau piquiis li la Monarque. 
2 Les CaiUes en competes li la St, Lambert- 



Lea Chapoi 



Second Course. 
Les Levraulta. 



3 Rdev^ de Bole. 
Le Pudding glace a I'auaDaa. 
Lea petit s Biscuita glucda A la fraise. 

Le Baba A la Polonaise. 
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12 Entrenv'ti. 
Lea Haricots Terts sautcB. Les petites Pois li la Frau^aise. 
La Mayonnaise de volaillc. L' Aspic A la Bojale. 
La Gcleattne de fraises. La Gulee de pi-ches. 

LeFlancd'abricotsnlacintra. Les Tartelettes de cerises. 

>La Charlotte a la Busse, Le Supreme d'ananaa. 

]je Gateau a la Napolitaine. La Mennp^ue iV la Pansienne. 
8ide Table. 
Salads. Cucumbers. Roast Mutton. Vegetables. 
My partners in the venture numbered five — 
Mr. William Little, brother-in-law of Mr. Ingram, 
and once a partner in and cashier of tlie Illuslraled 
London News ; Mr. Thomas Page, the eminent civil 
engineer, architect of the new Westminster Bridge, 
and who was employed under Mr. Brunei in the 
construction of the Thames Tunnel ; Mr. James 
Berkeley Thompson, a wholesale paper dealer in 
Long Acre — all three deceased ; and two other 
gentlemen still Hving — one a solicitor, and the 
other, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, a literary gentle- 
man of much celebrity, which he has much in- 
creased since that early period of his career. The 
name of Loiulon Eeview was not adopted until after 
long consideration, and after many objections on 
my part. My objections were that the title was 
old, had often been used, that it had always 
been borne by failures, and that there was already 
in existence a London Bevieiv published quarterly, 
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vitiioat breach of eoprrigfat. This objertion tss 
orerrvled br Hr. Little, od his asrertoining, on 
the sitthoritT of its proprietors, that the cmrent 
munber of th«t qnarterir periodical was to be its 
last, and that its copyright in the title woold cease 
before our weekly jonmal conld make its appearance. 
This was not my only objection to the paper with 
which my name was to be prominently associated. 
I thoQgbt it commonplace, nnattractire, dnU, sng- 
gestire rather of ponderosity than of liveliness, 
or of the sparkling style which was more to the 
taste of the men and women of the present age. 
Bat these and many other objections were overraled 
by the men of money who were associated with 
me in the enterprise, and 1 was relactantly com- 
pelled to yield my jadgment to theirs. 

Four out of my five partners, onaccnstomed to 
newspaper biisiness, having nndne faith in the 
immediate success of the speculation, and not 
taking into reasonable calculation the immense 
competition which has to be faced in London by 
every new aspirant to literary favour, especially in 
jouraalism, expected that the seed which they 
had sown with much care and labour and at 
great expense to-day would grow into a large tree 
to-morrow, or at the latest the day after. At the 
inaugural dinner, Mr. Monckton Milnes, who 
was invited to the symposium as my friend, in 
proposing my health, and prosperity to the new 
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journal, went oat of his way, unintentionally, no 
doubt, to throw cold water upon the hopes of its 
promoters. With an attempt at wit, of which 
he had a proper appreciation in others, he 
expressed his doubts wliether the London Review 
could succeed unless more wit, humour, and fan 
were infased into it, as if he had expected, as he 
probably did, that it was established as a rival to 
Punch. In my reply I attempted to turn the tables 
on my "friend" by hinting that the one dull 
article in the new journal was probably of a parent- 
age not wholly unknown to the candid critic. 
Nor were the supplies of cold water from other 
flources infrequent, or insufficient to damp the 
energies of the timid capitalists who had put their 
guineas into the concern. Three months had 
scarcely passed over our heads before they all 
began to lose faith, to cut down necessary expenses, 
and to quarrel among themselves as well as with 
me. The lleview aJl this time was steadily, but not 
very rapidly, growing in public favour, and only 
needed a larger and more enterprising expenditure 
of money to strike its roots deeper in the ground 
and to expand into the tree of wide cU-cumference 
which they wished it to become. One great mis- 
take was made before the commencement, from the 
efifects of which the proprietors never took the 
proper means to recover it. Mr. Little, whose long 
connection with the Illustrated London Nervs had 
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accustomed him to large expenditure and to the 
doing of things on a grand scale, having carte 
bhndie from his then hopeful co-partners, expended, 
more than three-fifths of the sabscribed capital in 
exhibiting large placards on all the vacant walls and 
hoardings of the metropoUs and the great towns 
and cities of the provinces. Among the districts 
peculiarly favoured by his liberal expenditure were 
the un-literary slums of the populous East End 
of Loudon, including such unpromising quarters as 
Whitechapel, Stepney, Poplar, Blackwall, Silver- 
town on one side of the Thames, and Southwark, 
Bermondsey, Horseleydowu, and Deptford on the 
other, where the flaring announcements of hair-oil, 
soothing-syrup, and quack medicines might have 
had a chance of being seen and understood, bnt 
where the announcement of a literary review had 
not the slightest chance of attracting attention, 
and where it was extremely doubtful if one person 
in a hundred, either male or female, had even the 
vaguest knowledge of what a literary review meant, 
or took the slightest interest in it even if they had 
the comprehension of it. To spend some thon- 
aauds of pounds in appealing to the hterary curiosity 
of poor people, whose only idea of literature is a 
penny paper in which to read the accounts of 
*' awful murders," "shocking accidents," " fearful 
shipwrecks," or "daring robberies," varied, in the 
case of domestic servants and sempstresses, by the 
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"penny dreadfuls," containing romantic stories of 
*' seduction," "betrayals," " suicides for love," 
and handsome mysterious youths of low estate 
who turn out to be dukes, or at least baronets, in 
disguise — is about as certain a method of wasting 
money as to throw it into the sea. This in the 
main was the preliminary course pursued by the 
business manager of the London Review in his mode 
of advertising — seventy-five per cent, of the adver- 
tising fund expended uselessly, and only twenty-five 
per cent, finding its way into the periodicals and 
newspapers where publicity had any chance of being 
I of benefit. 

k Another error — for which I, and not the pro- 
fcirietors or financial managers of the London Beview, 
was responsible — was the departing from the custom 
of anonymity in the conduct of a political and 
literary journal. The publishing my name or 
allowing it to be published in every issue of the 
paper as the Editor was an innovation, and an ex- 
periment of which the result was watched with 
interest by literary men. But the public were 
indifferent; and beyond the quidnuncs of society, 
who seek to know the name of everyone who writeB 
a leading article in a powerful daily journal, or a 
spiteful critique in the Weekly Malignant, no one 
greatly cares to penetrate into the inner secrete 
of journalism. On tlie contrary, on the principle 
inTolved in the hackneyed Latin adage of tak 
[. 14 
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all that is rtukiioTii for magnificent, the anooj- 
moQs article carries more weight than one signed 
by the vriter. Tfae opinions of Smith are the 
ofNQions of Smith only — and Smith is not om- 
niscient; bnt the opinions of the great We — 
tfae anknoim, the impenetrable, the invisible, the 
irreBponsible — mar be t!ie opinions of a learned 
conclave or coterie of wise men who have debated 
and duly considered everr sentence in which their 
jiid^^inent is delivered. Wegotism — if I may coin 
tlifl word, j-nd be pardoned for osing it — and not 
«gi>ti»m gives an aatbority to the opinions of the 
preM on all matters of criticism, whether political, 
Utanuy, or artistic, in Ei^Iand, where literary men, 
nnlAM they are very rich, which they seldom or 
narer are, or of high aristocratic and fashionable 
connections, which they sometimes are, do not 
attain tlio itocial pre-eminence which &lls to their 
lot in Krancc, the United States, and other coontries 
where itit^jllect is not overshadowed by a prond and 
excloflive ariHtocracy of rank and title. The role, 
lumever, only holds good in the expression of 
Ofimon, and does not apply to creative worke, 
to the poem, the history, the romance, the novel, 
or the Hcienlific treatise, which are the products 
of ihe individnal mind. We like to know the 
name of the sculptor whose statne stands in the 
pablic way to be admired, but we do not care to 
know the names of the passers-by who think eith er 
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ill or well of a work which they have not the taste, 
the skill, or the genius, even if they had the 
inclination, to produce. 

The apple which had hung bo temptingly on the 
tree of my imagination, ripe, red, jaicy, and deli- 
ciouB, fell into my grasp, it ie true ; hut, like the 
fabled apples that grew on the shores of the 
Bead Sea, it yielded me but dust and ashes 
when I had plucked it. The story of my disap- 
pointment would be tedious to tell, and would not 
interest anybody but myself — not even myself after 
an interval of a quarter of a century ; so I refrain 
from bestowing more than a passing allusion upon 
it. Suffice it to say that, after six months of worry 
and discomfort, I found I had made a mistake, and 
resigned my editorial sceptre to an unliterary auto- 
crat, who ruled by right of his banking account, 
and was in a position to purchase anonymoas 
opinion at the small market prices then current 
among the tyros of the press. And it was well I 
did so. An editor, whether anonymous or not, 
must be aiii Cwsar aut nihil. He must not only be 
despotic, but he must suffer no rival near his 
throne. Eepublicanism in the management of a 
journal is fatal to efficiency, and verities the homely 
old proverb that " too many cooks spoil the broth." 
The capitalist of a newspaper should either be bis 
own editor, if he have the tact, the experience, and 
the literary ability that are essential to the post, or 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

NEW YORK DDRINQ THE CIVIL WAR. 



Shortly after the outbreak of the great Civil War 
in the United States, in 1861, my friend, Colonel 
H. Fuller, who had determined to make this 
country his future residence, bethought himself 
of giving a lecture in St. James's Hall on the 
then exciting qoestion of the Secession of the 
Southern States. Colonel Fuller was a zealons 
adherent of the Democratic as opposed to the 
Republican party in the United States, and a 
conscientious opponent of the war. He held that 
the Southern States, if they found the Union 
oppressive, inimical to their interests, or in any 
sense intolerable, had as much right to withdraw 

I from it as the thirteen American colonies under 
George Washington had to sever their connection 
Irith Oreat Britain ; that a war to compel their 
iQegiance was a crime against the Democratic 
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liberty which was the essence of the political 
creed of the Americ&D people ; that snch a w&r 
conld not sacceed; and that, if by any possi- 
bility it did, ihe victory woald not be worth its 
cost in blood and treasure ; and that, as Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State under Mr. Lincoln, 
had said years previonsly, when he had been a 
zealoQs advocate for the secession of the North 
from the slave holding South, the United States 
would give a brilliant example to Europe and to 
the whole world by separating from their estranged 
brothers amicably and withont bloodshed. He 
asked me to take the chair at the lecture. After 
mature deliberation I agreed to do so, on the sole 
condition that I should not be called upon to make 
a speech, or to express any opinion on the subject. 

The lecture was eloquent, logical, and well- 
delivered, and elicited frequent applause from a 
niimerons audience, amongst whom were several 
ladies. It also elicited a considerable amount of 
opposition, especially at the close, which — threat- 
ening to swell into a riot, alarming to the ladies 
and unpleasant to the quiet friends of free opinion, 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the lecturer 
— I endeavoured to prevent by directing the or- 
ganist, at the conclusion of the lecture, to strike 
up " God Save the Queen." 

The expedient was more successful than I had 
reason to anticipate. The surprised malcontents 
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were disconcerted, and, while the solemn notes of 
the National Anthem resounded throngh the hall, 
the ladies, accompanied by at least three-parts 
of the audienco, made their way to the doors. I 
vacated the chair, and thirty or forty persons alone 
remained behind. These, as 1 afterwards learned, 
appointed a new chairman, and passed a resolotion 
condemnatory of the secession of the Southern 
States. 

Abont three months afterwards, in the first week 
of February 1862, I learned from Mr. Lewis Fil- 
more — who, before the commencement of my con- 
nection with the Illustrated London N'ews, had been 
the political editor of that journal, and was now a 
contributor on the stafl' of the Times — that he had 
been offered the post of correspondent of the Times 
at New York, on highly Hheral terms, and that he 
had been compelled to decline the offer on account 
of delicate and declining health, and for other 
domestic reasons. He thought the position would 
suit me, and urged me to apply for it. I did so, 
and in the course of a few days received a com- 
munication from Mr. Mowbray Morris, the manager 
of the Times, asking me, on the part of the pro- 
prietors of that journal, if I would accept the 
appointment, and whether, if I did so, I could 
get ready to start in a fortnight. 

The communication was highly gratifying to me, 
inasmuch as my puhHcly- expressed opinions on the 
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Civil War were precisely in accordance with those 
advocated in the Times, and that I had apparently 
been successful in my application because my 
sympathies in the struggle were in accordance 
with those of the eondnctors of that journal, and 
that I, as well as they, disapproved of the policy 
of the war, and disagreed with the logic of its 
Northern supporters. I thought, consequently, that 
no collisions of opinion were likely to occur between 
me and the powerful organ which I was about to 
represent. 

In a few days after my formal acceptance of the 
important but periloHs post, I dined with Mr. Delane 
and Mr. Mowbray Morris, and, the preliminary 
arrangements having been duly made and the terms 
agreed upon, I engaged a passage to Boston on the 
22nd of February. The prospect being one of a 
long-continued residence in New York, I took my 
faithful and dearly-beloved wife and infant daughter 
along mth me. I stipulated, however, that I should 
have perfect liberty of opinion, and that the fact 
of my engagement should not be made known until 
I myself decided to divulge it. 

On my arrival at Boston, I called on several of 
the old friends who, five years previously, had 
received me in their beautiful city, not only with 
favour and cordiality, but with enthusiasm. The 
report of my chairmanship at Colonel Fuller's 
lecture had reached Boston, and had created a 
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alight feeling of hostility or prejudice against me, 
and each and all of my former friends treated me 
with such marked coolnesa that I conld not avoid 
being painfully impressed with it. 

An irrepressible " interviewer " called upon roe 
latmy hotel, on the pretence that he was an old 
■ acquaintance, who had been introduced to me on 
my previous visit to the city. He concealed the fact 
— which I did not suspect — that he was a profes- 
sional interviewer, and that all I said, if not more 
than all, would be reported in a Boston newspaper 
on the following morning. The interviewer had 
no suspicion of the real object of my visit to 
America, but managed to make out to his own 
satisfaction that I was an " enemy of their glorious 
Union." He came to this conclusion because I 
had taken the chair at Colonel Fuller's lecture, 
and partly because, in the course of conversation, 
I had, in answer to hia questions, expressed my 
surprise that, out of twelve hundred competitors for 
the prize that bad been offered for a good patriotic 
song in defence of the Union, not one was found 
worthy of acceptance by the Committee appointed 
to examine them. 

I remarked on this that verse was infinitely more 
plentiful than poetry in America, as in every other 
country ; that poets could not be made by money- 
bribes, however liberal ; and that even the very 
best of poetry, when it appeared on rare occasions. 
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could not be assured of popularity. All this, with 
a slight veneer of courtesy over its real malevo- 
lence, with innuendoes to my disadvantage, and my 
supposed hostility to the American Union — of 
which I had not uttered a word, or the remotest 
possible hint— appeared in print next morning, to 
my enormous disgust. 

On arriving at New York, a similar want of 
welcome awaited me from the press, ■which had 
formerly spoken well of me, and from such lights 
of the ultra-Republic and Abolitionist party as had 
formerly shone upon me. The Tribune, edited by 
my once apparently attached friend, Horace Greeley, 
opened fire against me in a violent article, all on 
account of the error I had made — or the good- 
nature of which I had been guilty — in presiding at 
Colonel Fuller's lecture, and not from any sus- 
picion of the errand on which I had come to 
America, for my connection with the Times was as- 
yet an undivulged secret. 

I had not been many weeks in New York before 
I had abundant reason to convince myself that 
nearly all the educated classes and members of the 
learned professions, as well as people in the upper 
circles of trade, were hostile to the coercion of the 
Southern States by force of arms, and of opinion 
that the two great sections should separate peace- 
ably, leaving the South to deal with negro-slavery 
at its own time and in its own method, and mun> 
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taining the Union only in its relation to Great 
Britain and all other foreign States. 

I also found abundant corroboration of a fact 
with which I was already acquainted, that the great 
Irish immigration had an inveterate feeling of 
hostility to the negroes as a race, arising in the 
first instance from a sense of the superiority of 
white-skinned men over black-skinned men. This 
antipathy was strengthened and maintained by 
negro competition in the lowest kinds of unskilled 
labour, and the willingness of the inferior race ta 
work for a far less amount of daily and weekly 
wage than the Irish labourer insisted upon re- 
ceiving. 

No Irish man or woman, or domestic servant, 
would associate with a negro, and the newly- 
arrived emigrants or old-estabhshed Iiish labourers- 
alike agreed in the opinion that if all the negroes 
in the Northern States could be transported to the 
South it would be an advantage to all concerned— 
to the Southern as well as the Northern States, 
and to the negroes, or " niggers," who were sternly 
refused permission to work with, travel with, or 
worship with, men or women of white lineage and 
complexion. 

In the Southern States no such antipathy 

existed. Socially the negro was a pariah, but 

personally he was treated with kindness. As a 

I Southern planter said to me: "We are as fond 




of our negroes as we are of our favourite horses. 
We keep them both in their places, and act kindly 
towards them ; but if my most valuable and highly- 
prized horse were to come out of tlie stable, enter 
my parloar, my hbrary, or my bed-room, and he 
down upon my hearth-mg, I Bhonld expel him rJ 
<I armis. So with our negroes. We like them, and 
all but love them, but we cannot associate with 
them on terms of social equality, or on any terms 
but those of master and servant, just as you do in 
England with your grooms, your flunkeys, and your 
maid-servants." 

The bitter hatred of the Irish to the negroes 
exploded into open and fatal warfare in New York, 
before I had been many months in the city. The 
business portions of the city — -in Wall Street, the 
steam wharves, and the lower parts of the great 
artery of Broadway — were suddenly startled, one 
day at noon, by the announcement that " up town " 
a formidable insurrection of Irishmen had broken 
out ; that a mob of a couple of thousand men, 
armed with muskets, revolvers, pikes, and staves, 
were scouring the streets ; that the negroes, against 
whom their wrath was wholly directed, were flying 
before them in all directions, taking refuge in coal- 
cellars, and every available place in which they 
thought they could find safety ; that several of 
them had been seized and hung up to lamp-posts, 
or beaten to death in the streets ; and that a perfect 
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panic prevailed in the nsually quiet residential and 
aristocratic qaarters of the city. The report proved 
true in all its particolars. 

When the first rumour of it reached me in 
Broadway, I happened to meet an eminent Irish 
Judge, one of the justices elected to his respon- 
sible position by the suffrage of the democracy 
of New York. He had come from Ireland many 
years previously as a cabin-boy. and entered an 
attorney's office, to run errands, sweep out the 
premises, and make himself useful in the meanest 
capacities. Being a sharp lad, and fond of reading, 
he had read law-books, and acquired a smattering 
of legal knowledge. In due time he passed as an 
attorney, and, becoming a professional politician, 
bad ingratiated himself with his fellow-countrymen, 
native or imported, who exercised a predominating 
influence in the municipal government of the city, 
and been by their management elected to the judge- 
sliip, of which he exercised the functions to the 
satisfaction of his party, and also, as current 
rumoar asserted — though possibly the rumour was 
ill-founded and libellous — to the satisfaction of 
the thieves, rowdies, and disorderly characters of 
the great metropolis. 

I asked the Judge if it was true that a riot was 
raging in the upper part of the city. 

" Riot ! " he said ; " it iB not a riot ; it is the 
. beginning of a revolution." 
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" HevoloUoD ? " I rejoined. 

" Yee," he repeated, "a reTolntioD 1 that will 
sweep every sanguiuary negro oat of New York ! " 

Ho did not Dse the word " sangninary," bat it3 
Talgar Byuonvm, verv forcible and not at all dig- 
tii6ti(1, and very nuttecomisg in the mouth of a 
liigh jmlicial fonctionarr. 

I passed on, and learned from other acquain- 
tances whom I met that the riot was every hoar 
assuming more formidable dimensions, and that at 
least twenty— some acconnts said thirty or forty — 
negroes had been hang up by the mob, and that 
the slight detachments of constables and volunteers 
sent oat against them by the alarmed authorities 
had been powerless to restore order. Dr. Hughes, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York, had 
addressed the Irish rioters from the balcony of his 
house, in a speech which was currently reported at 
the time to have savoured more than it ought to 
have done of the spirit displayed by an orator 
in a harangue to an electioneering mob iu an 
English town, iu which he conjured Ins audience 
" not to nail the ears of their opponents to the 
pump." 

However that may be, the Archbishop's address 
had no effect in ca l ming the excited passions of his 
countrymen ; and bands of negroes, hotly pursued, 
took refuge in the open country, aad entrenched 
hemselves as well as they were able, resolved. If 
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■they could, to do battle with their assailants. The 
^'conflict lasted for two days, and finally collapsed 
for want of negroes to fight with in any part of the 
city. An inqniry took place, nnder the auspices 
of the mnnicipaUty ; but no report was ever pre- 
sented to the public, and nothing was ever made 
known as to the real numbers of the unfortunate 
blacks who had perished on the occasion. The 
circumstances were felt to be a disgrace to the 
city, and were hushed up accordingly by the Irish 

> majority, who directed and governed the munici- 
paHty. 
The name of the New York Correspondent of the 
T^mes had been ferreted out by some zealous London 
«orrespondent of a Manchester or Liverpool paper, 
and made the most of in the manner habitual with 
those industrious gentlemen. The information had 
in due course reached the New York journals, and, 
my incognito being no longer respected, I imme- 
diately became a target for the ill-natnred critical 
» shafts of the Kepublican and anti-Southern party. 
Though I remained of the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Horace Greeley, of Mr. W. H. 
Seward, Mr. Charles Sumner, and other renowned 
and influential leaders of the Anti -slavery and 
Abolitionist party — that slavery was a pernicious 
institution and ought to be abolished in every com- 
munity claiming to be free, and that the Northern 
I States who had abolished it were justified in dissolv- 
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ing their political partnership with other States who 
persisted in rotainingit— I was vehemently attacked 
for holding on to my belief, after these illogical 
apostles had abandoned one halt" of the programme, 
and maintained that secession, which they had once 
BO earnestly recommended and justified, was to he 
combated by fire and sword, by war a outrance, and 
to the last extremity, even to the utter extermina- 
tion of the recalcitrant Southern people. I was 
held up to odium as a friend of slavery, though I 
had never said or written a word in its defence, but, 
on the contrary, had denounced it by all the means 
and energy at my command. I had, however, given 
mortal offence to the philanthropists by recommend- 
ing that the United States should imitate the noble 
example set by Great Britain, and emancipate all 
the slaves in the South by peaceful purchase from 
the slave-owners rather than expend double, treble, 
or quintuple the price of their manumission in a 
relentless war against the descendants of the men 
who had helped side by side with their own ancestors 
to wrest the independence of the United States 
from the imwilling hands of George III. and his 
advisers in the previous century. Blood had been 
spilled, angry passions had been aroused, and the 
lust of rale had taken possession of the popular 
mind throughout the Northern and Western States; 
and the voice of reason aud all appeals to peace 
and to consistency were in vain. I was not soj 
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prised at the attacks of which I was the object, for 
I had fully expected them, and bore them with such 
equaDimity as I could command. I winced a little at 
the shafts levelled at me by my always respectable 
friend Mr. Greeley, and treated with contempt those 
discharged by the at that time rowdy, unscrupulous, 
scurrilous, and unrespectable Mr. Gordon Bennett, 
the most powerful journalist in the United States. 
When it first became known in the United States 
that a literary pension on the Civil List had been 

k conferred upon me by Lord Palmerston, though the 
pension dated from 1861, a year before I had ever 
written a line for the Times, or ever expected to write 
for it, the Herald, the Trihuiw, the Evening Post, 
and other advocates of bitter war, maintained that 
the British Government, through Lord Palmerston, 
had rewarded me, or bribed me, to write against 
the American Union and to defend negro slavery ; 
and that I ought to be forthwith expelled from t^e 
country. One of these virulent wiseacres went so !ax 
as to express his opinion that the Opposition to the 
Liberal Government in the House of Commons 
ought to move a vote of censure on Lord Palmer- 
Bton for his unpatriotic conduct ! But these silly 
attacks were wholly confined to the Republican 
journals, and I by no means lacked defenders in 
tiiose of the opposite party ; and they not only 
never lost me any friends among the educated and 
tipper circles of New York society, but, on the 
ri. 15 
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contrary, gained me many which but for them {] 
might never have poBseBsed. 

Among the most violent of the onslaughts made 
upon me by the ultra-Republican and Abolitionist 
press was one brought upon my innocent head by 
an unfortunate alteration made in the proof-sheet 
of one of my letters to the Times. Writing 
of the frequent battles between the brave Con- 
federates and the equally brave Federals, I stated 
that the results of these sanguinary engagements 
in no wise helped to bring the war to a conclusion, 
and that in fact "they proved nothing but the 
courage of the combatants on either side," This 
passage was queried by the proof-reader, and so 
brought to the editor's notice, and, misinterpreting 
my meaning, he changed the word " nothing " into 
" anything. " When the copy of the Times contain- 
ing this unlucky alteration arrived in New York 
the vials of wrath were opened against me by the 
Herald and other papers of anti-English politics, 
of which there were very many during the war, 
who were aggrieved or incensed against Great 
Britain for its alleged want of sympathy with tlie 
Federal cause, and for its laches in permitting the 
Shenandoah and the Alabama to " prey," as they 
said, " upon American commerce," and in not pre- 
venting tliose vessels from being constructed in her 
ship-bailding ports. I was denounced in the most 
violent terms for accusing the Americans both of the 
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North and the South of cowardice, though nothing 
was farther from my intention. The Herald, con- 
ducted by a renegade Scotsman from Aberdeen, 
■who figured as an ultra- American, though disclaimed 
as such by every respectable American of native 
birth, went so far as to hint to the Federal soldiers 
in Camp Scott, on Staten Island, near to which I 
resided, that it might be a just punishment for the 
libel of which I had been guilty, to burn my house 
over my head. I thought it prudent, under the 
circumstances, and a duty which I owed to my- 
self and to my family, to explain in the New York 
papers the manner in which the word " anything " 
had been substituted for "nothing" by some 
reviser of the proof sheets in the Times printing 
office, who would, doubtless, be as sorry as I was 
for the mistake he bad made as soon as it was 
brought to his notice. The explanation appeared to 
be satisfactory to my assailants ; for, although they 
took no public notice of it, as in fairness they should 
have done, they ceased their attacks, and waited 
until they could find or invent another and a better 
excuse for fault-finding. I afterwards learned that 
there was great joy in the Times printing office, and 
in the sub-editor's room, and among aU the officials 
who bad _been called to account for the foolish, 
though not ill-meant, tampering with my " copy," 
when the dehnquency was traced to the great Jupiter 
^Tonans himself, who, in a moment of confusion, 
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H Ib^getfulnesB, or pezb^is of sle^oness, bat eer- 

B^ tainlj Titiioat tnj intentioii to bring me into ill- 

fkToor with senatire American readeis, had taken 

H npon himself to set me vnmg, what th'nfe'^g to 

set me rigbt. 
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Ik the antnmn of 1862, when residing on Staten 
Island, a pleasant rural and marine saborb of New 
York, I received a letter from a gentleman previonsly 
unknown to me, signed " Thomas A. De VifT." The 
letter informed me that he was an Irishman ; that 
in the year 1836 he was a " coadjutor of William 
Makepeace Thackeray and Laman Btanchard on the 
then newly established J/orniHr; ConMilutionat," He 
added that " the projectors of that paper bad come 
to an understanding with Colonel Peyronnet 
Thompson, M.P., Joseph Hume, M.P., John 
Arthur Roebuck, M.P., and other so-called philo- 
sophical Radicals, that the Constitutional should not 
oppose the new Poor Law." He also stated that 
at this time a Bill was introduced by the then 
Ministry to establish an exactly similar law in Ire- 
land ; that, being in charge of the Irish department 
of the paper, he prepared an article, intended to 
show that a Poor Law was not the true remedy for 
Irish pauperism, but that the only real and perma- 
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nent remedy was to make such aa arrangemeDt 
between landlord and tenant as would let the idle 
labonr of Ireland loofie upon the idle land. In 
this article he attacked what he called the con- 
finement principle of the proposed law. The 
publication of the article would have been to violate 
the understanding entered into with the philo- 
sophical Enghsh Badicals, and it was consequently 
refused insertion. He therefore resigned his con- 
nection with the Constitutional. 

A few days after the receipt of this letter, which 
went on to narrate the incidents of his sabseqoent 
literary career in London and the provinces as a 
newspaper editor, until his final settlement in 
America, where he had resided and prospered for 
twenty years, Mr. De Vyr called upon me by invita- 
tion, and gave me the pleasure of making his 
personal acquaintance. He was a staunch adherent 
of the Democratic party in American polities, and a 
sturdy opponent of the coercion by the Northern 
of the Southern section of the Great KepubUc, as 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the Irish-Americans 
were at the time. He was one of a comparatively 
small minority of his countrymen who entertained 
no feeling of hostility to the British Government, 
and held aloof from all the Anti-EngUsh organiza- 
tions in New York. One day when he called upon 
me, he told me that, to his great surprise, he had 
received on the preceding morning an invitation to 
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join a meeting of his coontrymen to enrol 
as a member of a society of Irish patriots, 
the '* Fenians." He had never heard of the Fenians 
before, and was at a loss to nnderstand what the 
ition meant. He knew but little of the 
Gaelic or Erse, as it is called,- which is still spoken 
in Ireland ; bat I happened to know something of 
it, as it is the same language as that spoken in the 
Highlands of Scotland, with the slightest possiblsj 
difference in the orthography when written 
printed ; and had studied it grammatically for 
several years. I suggested that the word was de- 
rived from /inu^, and that "Fenians" signified the 
children, the family, the tribe, the clan, the nation. 
He thought at first that the name had some affinity 
with or reference to the great Irish hero, Fion Mac- 
coul, or the Highland Fingal, but ultimately came 
to the conclusion that my derivation was the right 
one, and that " Fenians " signified the children or 
the nation, though at one time he inclined to think 
that the word might come from Fion, " white," and 
was but a revival in the Irish vernacular of the 
Saxon-English " White-boys," a name once apphed 
in Ireland to a lawless agrarian association for the 
assassination of landlords who oppressed or were 
accused of oppressing the peasantry. 

I particulai-]y desired to obtain authentic parti- 
culars of the rules and objects of the infant society, 
then unknown to the world beyond the limits of 
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its birth-place, but could not ask Mr. De Vyr to 
obtain them for me, inasmuch as, to do so, he 
would have to obtain the confidence of its leaders 
and promoters, for the purpose of betraying it to 
the " Sassenach." In the difficulty I applied to a 
French gentleman connected with the Courier des 
Etas Unea, who went boldly to the head-quarters of 
the Feniana, and had no difficulty in obtaining the 
information I required, the unwary official in charge 
of the young society apparently jumping to the 
erroneous conclusion that a Frencliman must of 
necessity be an enemy of " hperjide Albion," and 
that the information given him might and most 
probably would be used to the advantage of the 
Fenian cause. Whether this ultimately turned out 
to be the case I cannot say ; all I know is that I 
communicated to the Times all I had learned on 
the subject, and thus made known for the first 
time to the British public the organization which 
has since become so notorious and so formidable, 
which has given so much trouble to the Enghsh 
and especially to the London police, has inflicted 
so much damage on property, has excited so much 
alarm, and exercised so disturbing an infiuence in 
the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, to the Governments of both of which it has 
been an unmitigated nuisance. It has still its 
head-quarters in New York, and continues to levy 
tribute upon Irish fanatics in that city, especially 
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H Dpon Irish female servants, familiarly known as 

H *' Biddies," who receive high wages for rendering 

H inefficient and saucy service in American house- 

H holds, which they do their best or worst to render 

^ uncomfortable by their ignorance. American 

women of the poorer classes are much too fond 
of their personal liberty, and much too proud, 

I as a rale, to accept domestic service, and, if on 

rare occasions they do accept it, must not he 
called servants but "helps." The only com- 
petitors of the Irish for domestic employment, 
in cities or States where the Chinese have not 
yet penetrated, are the negroes, between whom 
and the Irish of both sexes the worst possible 
feehng has always existed. 

I had two "Biddies" in my employ in Staten 
Island, one as cook and the other as housemaid, 
and also a negro lad named " Legree " ; but poor 
Legree — who had been hunted down in New York 
during the Anti-Negro riots, and had taken refuge 
with a Southern gentleman, my next-door neigh- 

Ibour in Stateu IsIand^ — -was not permitted by the 
Biddies to take his meals in the kitchen, but was 
ruthlessly consigned to an out-house or a coal-shed, 
to eat alone, unworthy to associate with his supe- 
rior Irish and white fellow-creatures. 

The "Biddy" rent or tax, bo long levied by 
the head-centres and the tail-centres of the Fenian 
organization in America, has fallen ofl' considerably} 
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and promises ere long to be paid no longer. Pos- 
sibly it may soon cease altogether, to the great 
advantage of the world, and solely to the disad- 
vantage and discomfiture of such pests to British 
and American politics as the O'Donovan Kossas 
and other agents of murder. 
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The Mi.BQDi8 of Habtinoton. 



While in New York I had the honour of re- 
ceiving a call from the Marquis of Hartington and 
his friend and traveUing " companion," Colonel 
Lindsay, M.P. They were making a tour in the 
north and west of the United States at the end of 
1864 and the beginning of 1865. As British 
noblemen, whether they be barons, viscounts, 
earls, marquises, or dukes, are held in high esti- 
mation in Democratic America — a man like the 
Marquis, the heir to a great and wealthy dukedom, 
necessarily received the homage of the ladies, who 
give the tone and the law to society. When I 
arrived in Cincinnati in 1838, I was told by a 
leading citizen that all the ladies had been suffer- 
ing from scarlet fever, but that, the cause having 
disappeared, they were gradually recovering from 

le malady. This, I soon 
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wliieh was explained to me br the bet that the 
gallant Colonel Scarlett, the present Lord Abinger, 
and at that time the heir to the title, had just left 
Cincinnati after a short risit, but long enough to 
have drawn npon himself the marked atteutioD of 
all the matrons of the city who bad marriageable 
daughters, and the still more emphaticallj marked 
atteotioD of the nmnarried ladies themselves. A 
similar manifestatioD of feeling resulted omocg the 
female portion of the fashionable society of Nen* 
York when Lord Hartington arriTed, and the festi- 
vities to which his lordship was invited, and the 
caps that were covertlj and orertlj set at him, wt 
ionamerable. 

An incident occurred at one of these festivitii 
a grand boll, to which I, along with three or 
hundred gentlemen, and as man; or more ladies, 
had been iuvited, but which I was unable to attend. 
The circumstance made a considerable sensation at 
the time, and was reported and commented upon 
in all the New York papers of the following morn- 
ing in a more or less erroneous and ill-natured 
fashion, Mr. Russell Lowell, the American Am- 
basBodor to Great Britain for the four years ending 
in the summer of 1885, thought fit to record the 
incident while its remembrance was yet compara- 
tively fresh in America, in a literary essay, first 
contributed to a monthly or quarterly periodical. 
The article or essay, that aspired to a philosophli 
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character and mode of treatment, was entitled 
On a Certain Condescension in Foreigiieis. The 
passage relating to Lord Hartington ran as 
follows : — 



The Marquis of Hartiugtcm wore a Seceasion l-adge at a 
public bail in Norn York. In a. ciTiliaeil counlr; be might 
have been roughlj handled, but here, where the bieii teancea 
are not so well underatood, of course nobody minded it. 

One of Mr. Lincoln's neatest strokes of humour was his 
treatment of this gentleman, when a laudable curiositj 
induced him to be presented to the " President of the Broken 
Bubble." Mr. Lincoln persisted in calling him Mr. Par* 
tington. Surely the refinement of good breeding could go no 
farther! Giving the joun^ man his real name (already 
notorious in the newspapers) would have made his visit an 
insult. Had Henry IV. done this, it would have been 
famous ! 

I will tell the story as it actually occurred, 
before proceeding to make any remarks upon the 
comments of Mr. Lowell. During the evening a 
handsome but somewhat too bold and forward 
young lady, one of the recognised belles of New 
York, with whom his lordship had danced once, if 
not twice, during the evening, suddenly accosted 
him, holding a rosette in her dainty fingers, and 
asked permission to affix it to his button-hole, with 
a gracious request that he would wear it for her 
sake. His lordship, like a gallant man— to whom, 
possibly, the little flirtation was not disagreeable, 
ud certainly not a thing to be resented — allowed 
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the young lady to pin the badge to his coat, and 
sQspected no evil. 

Greatly to his surprise, a few minntea afterwiirds. 
one of the company, a captain of a regiment of 
volunteers, and a member, I believe, of the 
Stock Exchange, came np to him in a dictatorial 
and liaughty manner, and requested him to re- 
move the rosette, stating that it was the badge 
of the Secessionists and friends of the South, and 
that his wearing it thus publicly was an insult to 
every gentleman in the room. Lord Hartington 
removed it immediately, declaring that he was 
entirely ignorant of its meaning, or he would not 
have allowed it to appear at his button-hole, or 
had the very bad taste of exhibiting it in any way 
whatever. At the same time, remembering how 
greatly the political feeling of all Americans was 
exasperated by the Civil War, he refrained from 
taking ofiFence, as he might have done, at the 
abrupt manner of his interlocutor, and passed it 
over unnoticed. 

The rumour ran in New York, on the following 
day, that a duel was likely to be the resnlt of the 
disagreeable incident — which, perhaps, it would 
have been if it had occurred between Frenchmen or 
Germans in Paris or Berhn. But the rumour soon 
blew over. All New York knew the true state of 
the case, and no one imputed the shadow of blame 
to anyone concerned, except to the foolish, fiiBt^ 
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indiscreet, and unlady-Hke yoting lady, whose wish 
Was, perhaps, gratified in linking her name, even 
for a day, with that of a real nnmistakeable English 
Marquis. 

The cireamstanees, it ■will be seen, did not 
wanrant the sneers of Mr. Lowell in his com- 
ments upon them, nor justify bis approval of the 
rudeness which he imputed to Mr. Lincoln. The 
President, tliough ii rough and simple-minded man, 
plain and sometimes coarse in speech, had the 
heart, if he bad not always the manners, of a 
gentleman. He never wilfully insulted anybody, 
great or small, iiud the jokes in which he loved to 
indulge were not calculated to give pain to bis 
listeners, or to the absent if repeated to tbem. 
He would have no more thought of catling Lord 
Hartington "Mr. Partington," thaji Lord Har- 
tington would have thought of calhng him " Joe 
Miller." What Mr. Lowell seems to have thought 
wit would have been anything but witty, and 
nothing, in fact, but vulgar impertinence, and not 
at all a " neat stroke of humour," even if Henry TV. 
himself had uttered it. 
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Among the prominent Americans whose acqaain- 
tance I made in New York was General Fremont, a 
candidate for the Presidency in opposition to Mr. 
Lincoln, and commander of a division of the 
federal Army, under General MacClellan and 
some of his many saccessors. I shared the 
Ooneral's box one evening at the theatre, and, 
tluring the intervals of the performance, had two 
or three friendly discussions with him on the 
subject of the War. He had, be thought — and 
as all his friends tliought^been unfairly treated 
by Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War, if not by 
Goueral MacClellan himself. 

Ho spoke with respect of General MacClellan, 
wliose genius as a soldier he fully recognised, but 
wlioso plans he considered to be unjustifiably 
thwnrlcd by Secretary Stanton, and by the many 
jealous com^wting generals who exercised an 
unwholesome influence over his mind. Mr. 
Stwitou w«s the most mipopular member of 
. Lincoln's Administration, but, with the ex- 
, of Mr. Salmond P. Chase, perhaps the 

and, in his imjvitiejice to organize victory, 

vfter tlie fashion of the celebrated Camot daring 
the French RcToIatioD, did injustice to MacClellan 
tber gaaenJs, vho failed tbroagh i 
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quate means to secure it, when confronted by the 
abler strategy of the Confederate General Lee, who 
fonght on the defensive in Virginia. 

General Fremont was not the only commander 
who had reason to complain of the jealonsies 
of rivals, or the dictatorial harshness of the 
War Secretary, to which Generals MacDowell, 
Shields, and N. P. Banks, formerly Speaker of the 
House of Eepresentatives, and Governor of Massa- 
chnsetts, had successively fallen victims. Mac- 
Clellan, Pope, Bumside, Mead, Hancock, and 
every other who had occupied the perilous position 
of Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Poto- 
mac, had all suffered in the same manner. The 
depreciation of the Generals finally ceased on the 
appearance on the scene of Hiram Ulysses Grant, 
the forlorn hope of the Northern States, who 
achieved the victory so long and so vehemently 
desired by the all but despairing Government of 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward. 

I found that General Fremont, though a pro- 
minent member of the Republican party, was to a 
certain extent imbued with the democratic idea of 
the paramount sanctity of State Sights, and that 
the first allegiance of an American was due to the 
State of which he was a citizen, and not to the 
Union, of which each State was a partner. I also 
found that he was a man of large and tolerant 
mind, and that he was not wholly satisfied with 
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the logical justice of the war, tbongh he had taken 
part in it. These opinions had been held and 
expressed, thongh timidly, not only by Mr. Seward, 
but by Secretary Chase and Senator Sumner, 
though they had been modi6ed by the passions 
engendered by the war. 

I ventured to express my conviction that the 
victory of the North would not be worth its cost 
in blood or money, and that the North American 
continent was wide enough for three great and not 
necessarily hostile Republics, those of the North, 
the South, and the Pacific slope, including Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and the sister States, and that 
I should like to see General Fremont President of 
tlie Northern Union, Mr. Jefl'erson Davis President 
of the South, and any man the Californians and 
their congeners chose to select President of the 
West. The General made no reply to this possibly 
indiscreet remark ; but he was not oSended by it, 
as I afterwards learned from the gentleman who 
bad introduced me to him — a leading ultra-demo- 
crat of New York — that on the following day the 
General, in expressing the pleasure he had had in 
making my acquaintance, had said that I was one 
of the most sensible Englishmen he had ever met! 
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At Niagara Falls. 



As the first term of Mr. Lincoln's Presidency 
drew towards its close — the war still raging without 
a prospect of any speedy or satisfactory termina- 
tion, the proclamation against negro slavery still 
unissued, though long expected by ardent aholitiou- 
ists — the chiefs and wire-pullers of the Democratic 
and Anti-war party began to bethink themselves of 
the expediency of taking measures for the nomina- 
tion of a candidate of their own at the approaching 
convention at Baltimore. Some of the leading 
spirits of the movement betook themselves to 
Niagara to bold a preliminary conference on this 
subject with some influential natives and politicians 
of the Confederate States, who bad taken up their 
abode on the Canadian side of the great Falls, 
within hail of their American fellow-countrymen 
on the other bank of the river. These gentlemen, 
unable, without risk of capture, to travel, even 
incognito, through the Northern States, had 
reached Canada, via the West Indies to Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, and were supplied with funds for their 
mission by the Confederate Government. That I 
might keep the Times and the English people fully 
informed of what was going on, I proceeded to the 
Clifton House at the Falls. On arrival I put 
myself in communication with the Northern and 
„ Southern Democrats, to learn whom they proposed 
L II. 16 
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to select as their candidate in succession to Mr. 
Lincoln, whom the Abolitionists themselves began 
to look npon as a failure. I saw several gentlemen 
there with whom I was already acqaainted, members 
of both parties : among others, Mr. George Francis 
Train, a Northern man ; Mr. George Nicholson , 
Sanders, a Soathem man &om the border State 
of Kentncky, formerly Consul of the United States 
in London ; Mr. Beverley Tucker, an eminent Tir- 
ginian of high social standing in his native State ; 
Mr. Clement Clay, a relative of the celebrated 
Southern statesman, and several others known to 
fame in both sections of the Union. To my sur- 
prise, I learned that both Mr. Train and Mr. Tncker 
filled the position of quasi-envoys or ambassadors ; 
- Mr. Train being charged with a mission to efiiect, 
if possible, an exchange of cattle for cotton with 
any emissary of the South who had authority to 
negotiate, and Mr. Tucker in like manner being 
authorized to exchange homed cattle for bales of 
cotton. Mr. Lincoln's Government was in need 
of cotton to keep the mills of New England goin^ ; 
and the Southern generals and people were in want 
of cattle to feed the Confederate forces. I never 
heard that any good came of the negotiations, or 
that the South had the cattle or the North the 
cotton of which they severally stood in need. But 
I know that every day for a fortnight, or more, 
scores of Northern democrats passed irom the 
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H American to the Canadian side of the river by the 
" ferry-hoat half a mile below the magnificent falls, 
or by the suspension bridge over the almost equally 
magnificent rapids, two miles farther down ; and 
that frequent conferences were held between them 
and the Confederate representatives at the bar of the 
Clifton House, or in dinnerparties at the Hotel. One 
venerable Northern Democrat, who took a particular 
liking to my society and conversation, was very 
earnest In his attentions to me, and walked with 
me every morning to admire the grandeur of the 
falls, of which neither he nor I ever tired, but was 
troubled with so bad a memory that he often forgot 
my name, my business, and my proper designation, 
though he had been fully informed of all three. 

tHe sometimes addressed me as " Governor," some- 
times as " Judge," sometimes as " Colonel," some- 
times as " General " sometimes as "Doctor" or 
" Professor," and sometimes as MacDonald, Macin- 
tosh, MacGregor, or Maguire, or other name begin- 
ning with Mac, hut in all other respects seemed to 
know well what he was saying, and to have a clear 
head on his shoulders. He was strongly of opinion 
K that the presence of negroes on American soil was 
H a curse to the country, and that failing their ex- 
termination or wholesale expatriation, it would be 
a great blessing to them, to the United States, and 
to the whole world if they could all he settled on 
the Sea Islands, extending from the coast of South 
16 « 
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Carolina to Loaisiana, where white men could not 
exist except for two or three months in the winter, 
bnt where negroes conld thrive and propagate 
daring the whole year, and cultivate the famous 
Sea Island cotton, the finest cotton that America 
produced, and that fetched the highest price in the 
markets of Europe. " If a Moses could bnt 
arrive," he said, " to lead the slaves and the free 
negroes to the promised land, he would be not alone 
a benefactor to the negroes but to the whole human 
race." On mentioning my friend's idea to one of 
his fellow-democrats from Washington city, I learned 
that it was not originally his own, bnt that Andrew 
Johnson (afterwards President on the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln) had often endeavoured to promulgate 
it, and had gone so far as to express a desire to be 
himself the Moses that should lead the " exodus " 
of slaves to the new Canaan of the race, and rid 
the United States of their troublesome presence. 

The Southern and Northern Democrats assembled 
at Niagara could not agree upon a suitable candi- 
date to run in opposition to Abraham Lincoln ; but 
some months later the Northern democracy, of 
which the head-quarters were at New York, with 
powerful organizations in all the Federal States, 
after long deliberation, and protracted as well as 
painful efforts, succeeded in uniting their party in 
favour of the candidacy of General McClellan, the 
ill-used and unjustly depreciated commander o| 
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the army of the Potomac, for President, and Mr. 
George Pendleton for Vice-President. 

Prior to leaving Staten Island for this visit to 
Niagara falls, on the husiness of the informal nego- 
tiations between Mr. Lincoln's Government and 
the leaders of the Southern or Secession party, I 
had received the following very interesting letter 
Jrom Mr. George N. Sanders : 

Clifton House, 
Ht dbab Sib, 19th July 1864. 

I did Dot have the facts in time for your letter, but 
in time for telegram to Halifax if of sufficient cousequence. 

The result of a few weeks' neg'Otiatioo : Horace Greeley, of 
the Tribune, in now on the opposite aide of the river with a, 
safe conduct from President Lincoln for Hon. C. 0. Clay, of 
Alabama, Professor J. B. Holcombe, of Oregon, and George 
U. Sanders, of Diiie, to go to Washiugton, and we will pro- 
bably leave to-morrow evening. There are yet some forma- 
lities to be gone through which may possibly defeat the plan ; 
bnt the probabilities are all in favour of our leaving here 
to-morrow evening escorted by Greeley. Old Abe may have 
invited the talk, hoping to get some advantage of us to 
benefit hitn io the Presidential race, or he may be ready for 
peace. We have entered into it, and will conduct the nego- 
tiation as though he really intended peace. The papers will 
most likely announce our approach to New York, and I need 
not assure you how anxious we are to see you, and if we can* 
not, as we pass New York, we hope to see you at Washington. 
In haste, respectfully, 

Geo. N. Sandeks. 

PoiUeript. — Don't mention the patticulara in New York } 
I the facts are given for Europe. 
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The Southern gentlemen named in this letter 
never undertook the journey proposed to them, for 
reasons which proved insuperable. Mr. Lincoln — 
it was reported at the time and believed by the 
Confederates— was prepared to agree to terms of 
peace based on a restoration of the Union, the 
acknowledgment of State Rights, and the main- 
tenance of the status quo on the slavery question. 
But nothing short of independence would satisfy 
the leaders of the Confederacy. So the attempts 
at negotiation proved abortive, and the gentlemeii^^j. 
named remained quiescent in Canada. 




The Conscription in New York. 

The Irish, who had heen maDy years established 
in the country, and had Qaturahsed themselves as 
American citizens, were no Booner made liable to 
the conscription which had been established by the 
Federal Government in support of the war, than 
they became anxious — if they were not incapacitated 
from serving in the ranks by age or infirmity — to 
deny their newly acquired nationality and to claim 
the privilege of British subjects. Hundreds of 
Buch cases were reported in the newspapers, and 
many of them came under my personal cognizance 
in Staten Island, where Irishmen employed as pri- 
vate coachmen, car-drivers, gardeners, and in other 
industrial and commercial pursuits, besought my 
advice and aid in claiming exemption. I referred 
many scores of them to Mr. Archibald, the British 
Consul in New York, who told me that hundreds of 
similar apphcations were made to him every week, 
and that a portion of the remonstrants expressed 
their determination to return to Ireland rather than 
submit to the personal slavery of the conscription 
or the payment of money to procure a substitute. 
But the Federal Government, by an unlimited issue 
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of paper money in the shape of "greenbacks," 
found means, if not wholly to obviate the necessity 
of a conscription, to seneibly alleviate the pressure 
of that unpopular law, by the offer of large bounty 
money to volunteers, of any and every nationality. 
The bounty money ranged from a hundred to three 
bnndrcd dollars, and ultimately reached as high as 
five hundred. The bribe was too tempting to be 
easily resisted by the newly arrived immigrants 
from Ireland and Germany, and by this meaos the 
Federal armies were largely recruited, though not 
so largely as they might and should have been if 
the receivers of the bounty money had all been 
honest men. It was estimated at the time that at 
least one-third of the Irish and one-fourth of the 
Germans who took the money bad no intention of 
serving in the ranks, hut deserted at the first 
opportunity, or what was called "jumped the 
bounty." Bounty -jumping became for a while as 
profitable a vocation as pocket-picking or burglary ; 
and the "jumpers" having received the bounty in 
one city or district, found little difficulty in making 
their way to another, and receiving "bounty" at 
another ; making their way, as long as the demand 
for volunteers existed, from New York to New 
England. One Irishman who had "jumped the 
bounty " no less than seventeen times, and in 
drunken debauch boasted of his achievements at 
drinking " bar " in the hearing of a Federal officei 
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rcf whose presence he was not aware, was arrested 
in his caps, tried by court-martial when he became 
sober, and shot " pour encowager Ics aulres." 
A highly-respectable jeweller and silversmith 
whom I had previously known in Glasgow, and 
whose establishment in Broadway was opposite to 
the recruiting ofBce in the City Park, informed me 
that he and his next-door neighbour, a fashionable 
boot and shoe maker, had made perhaps larger 
profit out of the bounty-money than any other two 
tradesmen in New York. He conid not answer 
for the German recruits ; but the Irishmen, he 

»aaid, or the great majority of them, no sooner 
received their greenbacks, than they crossed over 
to his shop and purchased, at prices inflated beyond 
the normal rate by the copious issue of paper- 
money, a fiUver watch and a gold chain, for which 
they paid without demur, and then proceeded nest 
door to the boot-maker's, to provide themselves 
with patent- leather boots, which they put on forth- 
with, leaving their brogues behind them, and in 
that guise paraded Broadway " as proud as pea- 
cocks." 

The Soutliern armies never had recourse to this 
expedient for keeping up the numbers of their 
armies. In the first place, there was no German, 
Irish, or any other immigration into their terri- 
tory, on which they could have drawn if they had 
do so ; and, in the second place, 
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they were too proud and self-reliant to enlist their 
own slaves in the canae, on the promise of freedom 
— as they were often urged to do — but preferred 
fetally, as it afterwards turned out, to owe their 
independence to the voluntary heroism of their 
■white fellow-countrymen. 

The Western and Middle States, where the men, 
of German birth and extraction form so large a 
proportion of the well-to-do inhabitants, entered 
into the war with purer hands than their American 
fellow-citizens in the Eastern section, and volun- 
teered in such large numbers as to render con- 
scription and bounty-money almost wholly unneces- 
sary. 

If we bear in mind the social antipathy and 
repngnance felt for the black by the white race in 
America ; the fact that negro slavery was the affair 
of each individual State, and not of the Union as 
an entirety ; that each State which had abolished 
it within its own boundaries, had aboHshed it at 
its own time, for its own reasons, and by its own 
action, without reference to or consultation with 
any neighbouring State ; that the uncompromising 
and zealous friends of the immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation of the slaves were in a very 
small minority, that chiefly existed in New England ; 
and that the war was originally commenced and 
carried on for the maintenance of the Union only, 
and for political, not philanthropical reasons — wa 
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may reasonably infer that, if victory had attended 
the Northern arms within the ninety, or even thrice 
ninety, days so ardently desired by Mr. Lincohi, 
and BO confidently predicted by Mr. Seward, his 
Secretary of State, slavery would not have been 
abohshfd. 

Mr. Lincoln, when nrged by enthusiaatic Aboli- 
tJoniste, in the press and the pulpit, to issue a 
proclamation decreeing the freedom of the slaves 
throughout what was once the Union of North and 
South, declared that he might as well issue a 
bull or proclamation against a comet. But, as the 
war dragged its weary length along, and the hunger 
of the Federal States for victory and dominion 
increased for want of aliment, the cry for the pro- 
clamation — as a war measure, and as a means of 
weakening the enemy, and not as a boon or a 
benefit to the negro race — grew in intensity, until 
Mr. Lincoln, in spite of his pohtical objections, was 
persuaded to issue a decree, which he believed in 
his heart would be inoperative, and was rewarded 
by Horace Greeley, and the " War Christians " in 
most of the pulpits of the North, with the fervent 
ejaculation and prayer of " God bless Abraham 
Lincoln / " 

The emancipation of the slaves has proved to be 
a benefit to the Southern States ; but that it was 
not intended to be so by Mr. Lincoln is evident 
now, though it was not evident at the time. 
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Whether it will prove to be so to the unhappy 
negroes is a mystery of the fnture ; and whether, 
if the blacks in the Sonth increase and multiply in 
A greater ratio than the whites, and ultimately 
become the majority, and as a majority attempt to 
rule the minority, a war of races may not ensue — 
is a problem that already casts the shadow of pos- 
:8ible calamity over the fairest portion of the 
•United States. 
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I WAB present at the Republican Convention at 
Baltimore, in the autumn of 1864, which nominated 
Mr. Lincoln for the second Presidential term. If 
he had been fortunate enough to escape the nomi- 
nation, of which he was known to be not parfcicn- 
larly desirous, he would, in all probability, have 
ended hia days in the quiet retirement of private 
life, and escaped the pistol-shot of the mad assassin, 
who took his blameless life before he had sat a 
month in the Presidential chair for the second 
term, to which inevitable destiny had exalted or 
doomed him. 

On reaching Baltimore I drove to Guy's Hotel, 
a comfortable inn, on one side of a square in which 
the Baltimoreans are accustomed, on great occa- 
sions, to hold their public meetings. I was fortu- 
nate enough to secure a front room, from the 
■windows of which, if any public meetings were held 
below (as there were Hkely to be), I could hear all 
the speeches and proceedings, as from a private 
hox at the opera, without mingling in the crowd. 
I found this afterwards a very great luxury and 
advantage. 

New York was about equally divided in its sym- 
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paihies between North and Soath. The edocatad 
and rich cl&ssea vere all for the Sonth ; the molti- 
tnde were all for the North. In Baltimore nearly 
eTeryhodj was for the South. A man with what 
waa called Northern procllTities had little chance 
of a qniet life, and none whatever of being receiTed 
in Bociety. The ladies, asserted to be the most 
beantifal ia America, were all zealots for the Soath, 
and woold not so much as look at a man, except 
with Bcom and contempt, if he were even suspected 
of sympathy with Lincoln and Seward and their 
myrmidons. So the phrase ran. Whenever Butler, 
the Northern general in military command of the 
place, walked up one side of the fashionable streets, 
-every lady shook her garments, as if to shake off 
pollution, and crossed the road to avoid him. No 
one asked him to dinner. No one would speak to 
bim. He was a pariah, to be avoided by the fair ses, 
under penalty of the social ostracism of any mer- 
ciiiil one who in a weak moment condescended to 
pity his solitary misery. All this I soon discovered 
for myself. In Baltimore I was overwhelmed with 
kindness and hospitality. The fact that I was an 
Englishman was sufficient to secure me a cordial 
welcome wherever I went, which had not always 
been the case in New York, where an Englishman 
was looked upon, by all except the upper classes, 
not alone with suspicion, but with positive dislike 
and averaion, and where, if a man were an Ei 
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lisbman, he endeavoured, as far as he could, to 
conceal the fact, and to palliate and make excuses 
for it. 

I was well acquainted with many of the leading 
people of Baltimore, more particularly with Mr. 
William Wilkins Glenn, who, more than once, at 
the tinkle of Mr. Seward's little bell, bad been con- 
signed to Fort Warren, as a too ardent friend of 
the Southern cause. Under his auspices I was to 
learn how presidents were manufactured, with this 
difference between us, that he approved of the 
process, and that I did not as soon as I began to 
understand it. 

The second night after my arrival there was to 
be what was called a "mass meeting" in the 
square under my windows, and the speakers were 
to speak from a platform in front of the honse of 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, afterwards AmbassEidor to 
London. It was about the middle of June. The 
weather was almost tropically hot, and I sat at my 
open wiodow in my shirt-sleeves, behind the cur- 
tain, all unseen, and listened to the orators and 
the proceedings. It takes a deal of music to make 
a president, a deal of brass hand and trumpet, and 
a prodigious grinding of " Yankee Doodle," " Hail 
Columbia," "The Star-spangled Banner," "John 
Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave," and 
other American tunes, upon organs and all sorts of 
instruments, before the full tide of oratory can be 
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turned on. But it was interesting to me as a 
specimen of American liberty. America was a 
free country, disporting itself in its own free way, 
with an exultant democracy taking its pleasure in 
its own fashion. Why should not the multitude 
rejoice and make merry ? and why should not the 
making of a president stir up the crowd, to get drunk, 
if it liked, though I do not approve of drunkenness, 
or to any uproarious glee that leads to the break- 
ing of heads or the slitting of weasands? 

A new acquaintance, to whom I had been intro- 
duced on the previous day, was to speak on this 
occasion, and I laid myself out to listen to him, 
though I cannot conscientiously say that when his 
turn came I was very much rewarded for the 
pleasure with which I had anticipated his eloquence. 
That evening the common house-flies, supple- 
mented by the more than abominable mosquitoes, 
were more than unusually troublesome, and I was 
at times fain to shut the window to keep out the 
intruders, so that at times I lost some of the 
eloquence and " high falutin " that came surging 
up from below. But one unusually long and loud 
burst of popular applause, intimating the presence 
and the approaching performance of a favourite, 
caused me to look from the window and to brave 
the mosquitoes, when, lo ! my acquaintance of the 
previous day, a delegate to the Convention from 
one of the New England States, stood upon the 
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platform to "orate" aud to "perorate." I do not 
remember mach of his speech. It was very well 
delivered, elicited frequent applause, and was all in 
favour of President Lincoln, the man in possession, 
and all against the folly, in Lincoln's own words, of 
" swopping " horses when you were fording a rapid 
stream. The speaker was a war zealot if ever there 
was one, Ho would " exterminate " — such was hia 
word — every man, woman, and child in the Sooth ; 
he would lay waste the whole country with fire and 
sword, anything, everything, rather than suffer the 
disruption of the "glorious Union," I did not 
consider the speech to be a Christian one, and 
thought of General Washington and his snccessfal 
rebellion, and wondered whether the speaker would 
have supported George HE. and Lord North in 
their attempts to coerce and oppress the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

The oratory, such as it was, had little effect upon 
me. It was bnnltum and bunkum only, which the 
Americans gometimea call " tall talk," and which 
we in England sometimes call " sound and fury, 
signifying nothiug " ! But one little episode in it 
interested me, and I have never forgotten it or the 
effect it produced upon me, as well as upon the 
crowd of Usteners — five thousand of them if there 
were one — about an old Scotch woman at Cincin- 
nati in Ohio. 
_ " Gentlemen," said he, in words as con-ectly 
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reported aa I can remember, " the war we are now 
waging is a great and a holy war. It is a war for 
the existence of the greatest nation that has ever 
yet existed under the sun. If we are conquered, 
Liberty is dead. If we conquer, Liberty is won. 
If we are conquered, slavery will remain rampant, 
and the white man will be enslaved as well as the 
black, If we conquer, every man, every woman, 
every child, will be free, whatever may be the 
colour of the skin with which God and Nature has 
covered their muscles (sic). We make war for the 
sake of humankind, to overthrow the rotten, worn- 
out, dilapidated old monarchies of Europe, where a 
man is not a man, any more than a " nigger " has 
hitherto been with us. We make war to start hu- 
manity on a new and illimitable career of progress. 
Europe and Asia are dead or dying, America only is 
alive, and wretched old London will in a few years 
hence be aa desolate as Nineveh or Babylon." 

" And sarve her right," said a voice in the 
crowd. " Right or wrong," continued the speaker, 
" this they will be. We are fighting the world's 
battle. We are a people of heroes and heroines. 
Heroines did I say ? Yes, heroines ! I was in Cin- 
cinnati, some weeks ago, when I saw a heroine, 
that might have put to the blush for her superior 
heroism all the Cornelias and other so-called hero- 
ines of antiquity. She was a Scotch woman, a 
widow with seven sons, every one of whom had 
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volunteered to fight the battle against the Southern 
slave-holders, and every one of whom had been 
killed, fighting gallantly in the ranks. The case 
excited much eympathy in Cincinnati ; and the 
Mayor and Corporation, liaving passed a resolution 
to that effect, waited upon the old lady to express 
condolence in the name of their fellow-citizens. 
* Weel, weel ! ' said the old lady, wiping her eye 
with the corner of her apron, ' they were bonnie 
boys, though I say it, brave boys, gallant boys, 
and I mourn their loss, every day and hour of my 
life. But I have this consolation, thoy died in a 
great cause, a holy cause, and they will have their 
reward in heaven. Their cause was so great and 
so holy, gentlemen, that, if I had known this war 
was coming, I would have had seventeen sons 
instead of seven, and given them all up if necessary 
to fight it ont to the last.' Was this not a heroine 
of the antique stamp ? " 

All the crowd shouted and roared and leaped in 
approval, in rounds and ronnds of applause, amid 
which the orator descended from his pride of 
place. 

" That's a good story of yours about the Scotch 
woman," I said to him when I met him in the 
street the next day. 

" And a true story," said he, "which all good 
stories are not. Our American women, native or 
Imported, are the cream of creation, especially if 
17 * 
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native. The imported women all become right 
under the operation and influence of our glorioas 
inetitutions. We 're a great people, Sir." 

" No doubt ! " said I ; " and, I hope, to be greater, 
if you don't split up." 

" Split up ! " he replied indignantly. " Who 's 
to split UB ? Not ourselves, I reckon. Not your 
country, I reckon. Not France, I reckon — though 
the Emperor would like to do it. Not all the com- 
bined forces of the eternal universe will ever split 
up the United States of America. You will come 
to the Convention to-morrow ? " 

I promised I would, and I went accordingly. 
There was an immense amount of " orating " and 
" perorating," and much division of opinion on the 
subject of the Vice-President whom it was proposed 
to nominate in conjunction with Mr. Lincoln. 
About Mr. Lincoln's claims to a second term of office 
there was no dispute, but about Mr. Andrew John- 
son's eligibility many unfriendly and, indeed, vehe- 
mently hostile opinions were expressed. Ultimately 
a decision in favour of Lincoln and Johnson was 
unanimously agreed to — a decision which unfor- 
tunately led, at no distant date, on the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln, to the installation of Mr. Johnson 
into the Presidential chair, which, from his antece- 
dents, his personal character, and mode of life, he 
was unworthy to occupy. I was present at Wash- 
ington on the 4th of March 1805, when Mr. LincolD 
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delivered his short, melancholy, but most eloquent 
address to the Senate. The tall, awkward, ungainly 
man, in the sober suit of black, looked, in spite of 
the disadvantages of his personal appearance, every 
inch a gentleman — one of the nobles of nature by 
his mind and character— and presented a striking 
contrast to the vulgar Vice-President. Andrew 
Johnson, so soon destined to take his place, 
was unmistakeably intoxicated on the occasion, 
and made so vulgar an exhibition of him self , that 
common charity and respect for humanity are fain 
to draw a veil over his unhappy misbehaviour. 
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When, after the failure of so many of the 
Federal generals to achieve success against the 
Southern commander in Virginia, the appointment 
of Hiram Ulysses Grant was made known in New 
York, the announcement was not received with 
much, if any, favour. Little was known of him, 
and that little was scarcely to his credit. Nothing 
was expected of him, though it was generally con- 
sidered that he could not well he a more signal 
failure than any of his predecesaora in the com- 
mand. He had been a student at the Military 
Academy at West Point, and was consequently a 
trained soldier. But he had been dismissed from 
the army, it was said by some — and resigned, it 
was said by others, for fear he should be dismissed — 
for habitual intemperance. He had afterwards led a 
soberer hfe, and gained his honest Hvehhood as a 
wood-cutter and wood merchant in a remote Western 
city — a fact which rendered him popular among the 
working classes and the ultra-democracy in every 
part of the Union. He was soon found to be a 
man of energy and determination, who estimated 
human life at little or no value compared with 
success, and who held that victory was to be pur- 
chased at any price, seeing that his forces were so 
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greatly superior to the Confederates that he coald 
afford to lose ten men better than his opponente 
could afford to lose one. Upon this calculation he 
acted steadily and rathlessly until he became known 
as the " Butcher Grant," under which designation 
he was held up to odium by a large section of the 
press of New York. He had the good fortune to 
be aided in the Western command by an able 
strategist, and a more scieutific, though not braver, 
soldier than himself, in the person of General 
Sherman. The latter did more to bring the war to 
a close than Grant himself by his famous march 
through the great State of Georgia, which he did 
unopposed, with a rabble rout of three or four 
thousand negroes, men, women, and children, at 
his heels, whom he had to abandon to their fate for 
want of means to feed them, and who were believed 
to have for the most part miserably perished on 
L^eir way— at all events, were never satisfactorily 
laccounted for. I heard some months later, from 
a Federal officer attached to the staff of General 
Grant in the army of the Potomac, that at a council 
of war held in the General's tent, to consider General 
Sherman's daring march through the enemy's terri- 
tory, deserted at his approach by the inhabitants, 
and where no supplies, except of water, were to 
be obtained, opinions were freely expressed by the 
assembled officers on the probable success or failure 
of the expedition. General Grant sat silent for a 
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long time, smoking incessantly and vigorously al!^' 
the ■while, until at last, throwing away his third or 
fourth cigar, he said, " I guess, gentlemen, that 
Sherman must just do as he pleases. We are all 
babies in the art of war in comparison with Sher- 
man." 

When, in April 1865, General Lee surrendered 
liis sword and his army to General Grant at Appo- 
mattox Court House, the last ounce of lead In the 
Southern States, the last brass button on the 
soldiers' coats, had been converted into bullets. 
General Lee — not out-manoBU\Ted or out-generalled^J 
but overwhelmingly outnumbered — yielded, like tm 
brave man, without loss of reKpect or dignity, to ' 
the superior force opposed to him. He might 
have exclaimed, with Charles V. on the loss of a 
great battle, " Tout est perdu fors rhoimeur," as 
his countrymen of the Northern States have already 
acknowledged. History mil certainly confirm the 
verdict, and, notwithstanding his failure to achieve 
success against insurmountable, obstacles, his 
Southern fellow-countrymen will keep him in 
affectionate and honourable remembrance us long 
as a Southern man or woman, or their descendants, 
near or remote, shall dwell upon the soil of the 
eleven States that extend from Virginia to Texas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ASSASSINATION OF PBESIDENT LIKOOLK. 



It was but a few weeks after the close of the 
war, and the assumption of his great bat perilous 
positioD, that the good, plain, blunt, honest, and 
fearless Abraham Lincoln was foully done to death 
hj a crazy assassin, named Wilkes Booth, the son 
of an English actor once well known in London. 
A thrill of horror ran through the whole country 
when (he event was made Imown — a horror in- 
creased, if that were possible, by the simultaneous 
attack made upon the hfe of Secretary Seward, 
lying on a sick-bed at the time. The first impulse 
of Mr. Secretary Staunton and the "war Chris- 
tians " of the North was to accuse the defeated 
Southern leaders of having instigated the crime ; 
and a proclamation was issued by Mr. Staunton, 
offering a large reward for the apprehension of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, then endeavouring to escape into 
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Texas, and of Mr. G. N. Sanders, Mr. Beverleg 
Tucker, and four other Sonthem refugees in Canada 
— all as innocent of the crime, and as free of any 
sympathy with it, aa the King of Dahomey, or the 
" Man in the Moon." There were not wanting 
rabid zealots who maintained that the semi-Enghsh 
assassin had been instigated to the crime by the 
British Government — an insane opinion which found 
expression, a day or two after the occurrence, on 
board of the Staten Island ferry steamboat to New 
York, by which I was a passenger. A man, occu- 
pying a respectable position in the wholesale trade 
of New York, known to me by name and reputation, 
broke out, in tones loud enough to be heard by 
everyone on deck, against the British Government 
in general, and against the newspaper correspon- 
dents in particular, who wrote letters from New 
York to the London press, stirring up animosity 
against the United States, and vehemently express- 
ing hia wish that all such people, if found on the 
deck of a steamer, should be thrown overboard, or 
if found on land, should be strung up to the nearest 
lamp-posts. The fellow was drunk, and, moreover, 
was an Irishman and a Fenian. I was more dis- 
gusted than alarmed at his behaviour, and took no 
notice of his speech, except by removing to another 
part of the vessel, to which he did not follow me. 
Perhaps, Uke other baUies, he was a coward, and 
might have suspected that I had a revolver about 
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me (which, however, I had not), and that I might 
use it if bis provocation were renewed. I often 
met him afterwards when he was sober, but he 
took no notice of me, or I of him. 

r 

^T Before my arrival in New York in 1862, and 
before I was connected with the Times, my old 
friend, the Honourable W. H. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State or Foreign Minister under Mr. Lin- 
coln's administration, a post nearly equivalent to 
that of Prime Minister in Great Britain, wrote me 
a letter to London as follows, inviting me to pay 
another visit to America, I omit the purely per- 
sonal and domestic preliminary comphments : — 

Washington, 
My Dbar Doctor Maokat, Nov. 7, 1861. 

Will jou not make another visit to this 

country ? Come out here and give us what we want, and 
what will immortalise jou — a song for tho Union ! It is a 
sacred theme. Come, I pray you, with your wife, and take 
shelter in my home here. I want to repay all your kind- 
nesses to me. 

Faithfully your friend, 
^t William H. Seward. 

^M Two or three days after the receipt of this 
^BOidial letter, and before I had answered it, newi; 
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was received in London of tlie forcible and illegal 
seizure of Messrs. Slidell and Mason, Confederate 
envoys on a diplomatic mission to Europe, on board 
of tLe British mail-steamer the TTent. This high- 
handed proceeding had excited the greatest indig- 
nation in political circles in London, and afterwards 
throughout the whole country. The press wasrj 
nearly unanimous on the subject, and loud in itB- 
demands that the Federal Government should be" 
called upon, in a manner about which there conlA 
be no mistake, for the immediate surrender of the 
captives, on the penalty of the rupture of diplomatic 
and friendly relations between the two countries, 
to be followed by war if the United States shoold 
continue to refuse redress. 

Never before had I witnessed such excitement 
there was in Pall Mall, not only in the poUtici 
and military, hut in the non-political and socii 
clubs, and, as far as I could gather, such una- 
nimity of sentiment ; and, while the subject was, 
as it were, red-hot, I stepped into the Reform Club 
and took the opportunity of answering Mr, Seward's 
letter, and informing him of the state of publ 
feeling, of which I was both a witness and 
participator. 

In that friendly communication I represented, u 
as stjong terms as I could employ, the danger thi 
would result if Messrs. Slidell and Mason were ni 
released ; that war would inevitably ensue betwei 
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the two countries ; and that, as soon as it was 
declared, Great Britaia would recognise the Con- 
federate States, and destroy all hope of the restora- 
tion of the Union on which Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Seward, and a majority of the Northern and 
Western people had set their hearts. I adjured 
and conjured him, as he loved his country, to do 
bis best to prevent such a consummation, if his 
influence in the councils of the President and in 
the country was as great as it was universally 
beheved to be. I reminded him that he would 
thus acquire undying honour in the page of history, 
by not only preventing a fratricidal war between 
the two greatest nations in the world, but by not 
rashly and unnecessarily destroying the only chance 
for the restoration of the Union by leaving the two 
parties of North and South to fight out their battle 
single-handed, without either the aid or the oppo- 
sition of any European power. 

The weekly mail for the United States, per the 
Conard steamer, was to be despatched ou the 
morrow, and, while the ink was still undried, as it 
were, on my letter, I took a cab to Portland Place, 
where Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, then re- 
sided. I sought an iuterview with that gentleman, 
explained to him the urgency of my missive, and 
requested him to include it among his despatches, 
which he promised to do, and which he did. Mr. 
Dallas was surprised to be informed of the pre- 
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vailing excitement at the clubs, of which he had 
not heard a syllable. Knowing my intimate per- 
sonal relations with Mr. Seward, he expressed in 
warm terms his satisfaction that I had taken the 
pains to inform that gentleman of the condition 
of the public mind in London. 

I learned afterwards that Mr. Lincoln, influenced 
by the popular elamoar and excitement that the 
incident had created, and swayed more or less 
by the Anglophobia then too prevalent in the 
Northern States, was as violent as a man of his 
gentle nature could be in the determination to 
refuse to give up the Confederate envoys, or to 
render any satisfaction or apology to Great 
Britain ; but that Mr. Seward took a calmer and 
more statesman-like view of the question. 

I am not vain enough to think that my letter 
was mainly conducive to the production of this 
frame of mind in the Foreign Secretary ; but I am 
not so very modest and self-depreciatory as to 
beheve that my earnest missive was wholly without 
effect in impressing upon Mr. Seward, at this 
important crisis in the affairs of the Union, that 
discretion was the better part of valour, and that 
the Federal Government would have quite enemies 
enough to contend with in the people of the Con- 
federate States, without adding the people and 
Government of Great Britain to the namber. 

i liad at this time no thought or intention of 
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revisiting the United States, and would not have 
done 80 had it not been for my unexpected engage- 
ment on the Times a few months afterwards. 
Neither had I inclination to write a song to Mr. 
Seward's order, or to that of any other person, on 
the subject of the American Union ; for all my life 
long I have laboured under the utter incapacity of 
writing, either in prose or verse, on any subject 
whatever that was suggested to me by others, or 
that did not spontaneously present itself to my 
own mind and fancy. 

When, a few mouths after my arrival in New 
York, my business as a correspondent called me to 
Washington, I left my card for Mr. Seward. I was 
not fortunate enough to find him at his office, as 
he was temporarily absent at his home in Auburn, 
in the State of New York. In the interval that 
had elapsed since I had received Mr. Seward's 
friendly letter, my business in New York had be- 
come known, and my impartial communicationB to 
the Times — in which I endeavoured to do justice 
both to the North and the South (without pleasing 
either) — had been widely read in America. 

A mysterious visitor, deputed to see me by Mr. 
Seward, who had sent him from Washington to 
New York for that purpose, asked me to lunch 
with him at Delmonico's famous restaurant in 
Broadway. I accepted the invitation, and learned 
in the course of conversation that Mr. Seward was 
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disappointed with my neutrality between North anof 
South, and wished me very earnestly to come out 
more boldly on the Northern aide, which he main- 
tained to be that of freedom against slavery, of 
civilisation against barbarism, of right against 
wrong, and hinted, in a delicate bnt unmistakeable 
manner, that a fund of secret service money was at 
Mr. Seward's disposal, and any services I might 
render to the Federal Government would be better 
rewarded tliau my services in a neutral capacity 
were likely to be by the Times. 

Neither Mr. Seward nor his messenger knew or 
suspected that I had a conscience — that I could not 
write as I was bidden to do for the sake of lucre, if 
I were not thoroughly convinced in my own mind 
of the justice of the cause I was asked to advocate, 
and that my first allegiance was doe to the Times, 
which had sent me to express my honest and inde- 
pendent opinions, through its powerful columns, 
to the British people and to all Europe. The 
interesting interview ended without any other result 
than the expression of my regret, which I wished 
to be conveyed to Mr. Seward, that I had not been 
fortunate enough to meet him when I was in Wash- 
ington, and that I hoped for better luck next time. 

I learned afterwards from an intimate friend of 
Mr. Seward that the Secretai-y of State was willing 
to bestow a liberal proportion of secret service 
money upon me, if I would zealously support the 
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canse of the North in the Times — and, as he said, 
"make mj fortune." The proposition was never 
formally made; hut, if it had been, I could not and 
would not have changed my conscientious opinions 
with regard to the impolicy and non-necessity of the 
war, which I had so long and so often expressed ; 
Deither could I have undertaken to promise that 
the Times, even if I had done such violence to my 
convictions, would follow my lead, or run counter to 
the then prevalent opinion in England — from Lord 
Palmerston downwards — that the war was a mis- 
take, and that it was waged, not for the abolition 
of slavery — though that might, and probably would, 
be the outcome of it. As my letters continued to 
express the views which I had all along promulgated 
in the Times during my residence in New York, Mr. 
Seward apparently came to the conclusion that I 
was unpnrchasable, and never resumed the subject 
which he had delicately broached to me, and seemed 
as if he would drop my acquaintance. 

When the attack was made upon him in his 
sick-bed, and he was wounded in the face, by one 
<if the Wilkes Booth gang, on the day when the 
harmless President was assassinated, I wrote him, 
as an old friend, a letter of condolence on the ont- 
rage, and congratulation ou his escape from death, 
and his favourable chances of recovery from his 
wound. He made no reply, either by himself — 
he was probably unable to do — or by his 
]8 
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private secretary, wlncli he certainly miffht bave 
done, and I judged that my opinions on the war had 
given him unpardonable offence, which I regretted, 
tliongh I was not surprised at, considering how 
violently political passion was excited at the time 
amongst all classes of American society. 

When, some months after the close of the war, 
and a tonr through Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, which I made at the request of the 
Times — and of which I shall have something to 
say in a subsequent chapter^my departure for 
England was announced in the American papers, 
I received the following letter from my old friend^ 
not wholly estranged from me, it would appear, but 
deeply grieved at my heterodoxy, my independence, 
and ray indociUty :— 

Washington, 
Mt Dbak Sia, Nov. 3, 1865. 

To-diiy, for the firat time, the casualties, personal and 
u£Scial, which have befalleu me have permitted Die to receive 
aud read the kind and sympathising letter which jou wrote 
to me on the 20th of Maj last. I thank vou for it most 
sincerely and gratefully. 

Of political matters it is as unnecesBary as it would be 
ungrateful to speak, My country is saved through fire, and 
I give thanks to Almighty God for that great exercise of 
Benefice (tie) to her and to the human race. It has been 
very hard to find you, the friend of my best manhood, among 
her enemies. I pray God to forgive you for the yreat criio^, 
you have committed. 

Tour old Friend, 

William H. SbWj 
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All my former personal friends among the war 
party and the Abohtionists were not ao intolerant 
as Mr. Seward, and, at a farewell dinner given to 
me at the New York Hotel a few days before my 
departure for England, so many of them attended, 
in compliment to and in eoeial interconrse with 
their once embittered bat now reconciled opponents, 
that the dinner, when reported in the New York 
papers, was designated as a " Love Feast." 

I was particularly gratified by the presence and 
support of Mr. Horace Greeley, the distinguished 
editor of the Tribune, and afterwards a candidate 
for the Presidency in opposition to General Grant. 
Mr. Greeley was the high priest and grand llama 
of Abolitionism long before Mr. Seward gave his 
faint and wavering support to the cause, and 
originally a sturdy upholder of the right of Seces- 
sion, and an advocate of the secession of all the 
Northern and New England States from the slave- 
holding South, and their anion with Canada, if 
need were, rather than submit to an enforced 
anion with white men who held black men in 
bondage. 

Mr. Greeley had advocated war a outrance while 
it lasted, but bore no animosity against the Southern 
leaders, who were merely carrying out a principle 
which he had conscientiously supported fifteen or 
twenty years previously, immediately after the sur- 
render of General Lee, and, while the angry passions 
18 • 
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■- liw Northeru and Western people were still in a 
i^u- oi effervoBcence, stood almost alone among 
'-iu' Itiadera of public opinion in recommending a 
v^out^ral amnesty to all the Sonthem people, from 
Mr. Jeffertjon Davis down to the humblest soldier 
m the Confederate armies. 

Mr. Greeley ran counter to public opinion in 
thiu respect, though public opinion ultimately and 
by slow degrees advanced to the high Christian 
oud Btatesman-like platform on which he stood. 
'I'bo people, both of North and South, learned to 
respect his character and do justice to the purity 
of hie motives, and, when finally the passions 
engendered by the conflict cooled down, no man's 
name stood higher in popular estimation than that 
of Horace Greeley, friend of the white man as well 
aa of the black. 
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During my residence in New York, I once had 
occasion to return to London on private business, 
In my temporary absence — which did not extend 
beyond two months, at the close of the year 18G3 
— my place was filled by Mr. Antonio Gallenga, as 
recorded by that gentleman in his autobiography 
entitled Episodes of my Second Life, published in 
1885.* On stepping on board of the then favourite 
I Cunard steamer, the Persia, commanded by my old 
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* The following correspondence on the subject appeared 
I in the Atheiuevm and other literary journals : — 

" DE. MACKAY AND ME. GALLENGA. 
"Sib, 

" Mr. Gallenga having stated, in his Epitodea of my 
Second Life, that I was recalled in 18G3 from the position I 
occupied in New York as the wirreapondent of the Tim-et, 
and that he took toy jilace and held it until the arrival of a 
new correspondent, I lost no time in pointing out to that 
gentleman the error into which he had fallen. This was the 
more necessary, because the previous remarks of Mr. Gallenga 
were liable to the interpretation that I was 'recalled' because 
of the independent opinions on the Civil War which I had 
expressed in my correspondence. I was not 'recalled,' but 
look a couple of months' holiday-trip to London on leave 
of absence, and returned to my post in December 1863. I 
remained in New York, in my former capacity, until the 
close of the war in 1865. Mr. Gallenga replied to my com- 
plaint in the following letter, which, on his suggestion, I 
forward to you in the hope that you will give it insertion in 
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friend Captain Lott, with ^hom 1 had made tliree 
previoas voyages across the Atlantic, I observed 
iimoug the passengers a gentleman who bore a 
remarkably strong resemblance to all the publiedied 
portraits of Napoleon I. 

I asked Captain Lott if he could tell me who 
the gentleman was. He told me that it was Mr. 
I'aterson Buonaparte, of Baltimore, who, with his 
mother, Mrs. Faterson Buonaparte, was going to 



the Athc-nirum. The erroneous etatement, if allowed to 
remain uncontradicted, is likely to injure me in the esti- 
mivtion of mj political friends in the United States as well 
us in England. 

■' I am, yours truly, 

" C'h&bles Mace. 
" Reform Club, January 15." 

LCopr.] 

"Llandogo. Goteford, 
" My Dbar Fbiend, "January 13, 18( 

" I Bee with great regret that at page 343. vol. iL, i 
EjiUodea of my Second Life, 1 stated that, ' On the reeaU of 
Dr. Maekay I had temporarUy to take hit plnee' That was 
an involuntary mistAke on my part ; I should have said, 
' Durhiij the temporary ahseiice of Itr. Mockay frmii kin pott,' 
lis I know that you went back to New York on my departure, 
and remained till the end of the Civil War. 1 beg you to 
accept this apology, which I think is due to you, and of 
which you may make whatever use may best rectify mj 
error. 

" Very truly yours, 

"A. Oallxkoa. 
" Charles Maekay, £t)q., LL.D." 
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Paris on a visit to Napoleon III. He Bhortly 
afterwards introduced me to mother and son, 
having previouslj ascertained from them both that 
the introduction would be agreeable. Mr. Buona- 
parte wan an elderly gentleman of few words, without 
conversational power^or, if he possessed any, he 
was very chary of exhibiting it. Madame, on the 
contrary^ — known to Baltimore society as " the 
Queen "^was very lively, agreeable, and com- 
municative, and in full possession of her bodily 
and mental faculties, though she had long outlived 
the three-score years and ten, the traditional limit 
accorded in Scripture to the minority of the human 
race. She was a very handsome old lady — and 
she knew it ; and must have been, in her first 
youth — when Jerome Buonaparte, the youngest 
brother of the great Emperor, fell desperately in 
love with her — -a very beautiful young woman. 

I afterwards heard — from the current scandal of 
Baltimore — that Jerome, a young Uentenant of 
marines, did not at first care to marry her, but 
'that she married him nolens volens, rt et amds, in 
.spite of himself, as it were, and chained him to 
the chariot- wheels of her superior, imperious, and 
all-conquering will. The alliance was destined to 
be but of short duration. The great Napoleon, 
when he was promoted, or when he promoted him- 
self, from the dignity of First Consul to that of 
Kmperor, had other plans for his youngest brother, 
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and wa3 not content to see him the hushand < 
plebeian American lady, however fascinating and 
beautiful she might be. 

He insisted that the marriage was illegal, inas- 
much as it had been contracted in opposition t« 
his commands as head of the family, and that it 
was otherwise invalid for weighty reasons of State 
policy. The Emperor was dispensing thrones 
among bis brothers, as smaller men dispense New 
Year's gifts or Christmas-boxes to their relatives 
and dependants, and insisted that Jerome, who was 
as weak as he was vain and ambitious, should 
repudiate his American wife, marry into one of 
the royal famihes of Europe, and become King of 
Westplialia. The circumstances are all historical, 
and need not be recapitulated. 

Madame Paterson Buonaparte, during the voy^e 
to Liverpool, bestowed a great deal of her society 
upon me, in fine weather sitting or walking with 
me on the deck, and in bad weather engaging me 
in conversation in the saloon. She informed me 
that, some years previously, her son had paid a 
visit in Paris to his father, the ex-King of West- 
phalia, and had been privately but kindly received 
by him, but that he bad not been introduced to 
bis half-brother, Prince Jerome, who was known 
at the time to the mob of Paris by the dis- 
paraging epithet of "Plon-plon," and sometimes 
Craint plomb," in allusion to the unfounded 
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imputations of cowardice that were current against 
him during the Crimean war. 

"Neither," she added, "did he desire to make 
the acquaintance of that person, though bo closely 
allied to him in blood and half- parentage ; and I 
suppose," she added, " that the disinclination was 
matual." 

She also informed me of the object of her visit 
to Pai'is at her advanced age, stating that she very 
fireatlj desired to have my opinion and advice on 
the subject. The Emperor, it appeared, had great 
objection to her assumption of the name of Buona- 
parte, and desired that she should call herself 
Madame Paterson only, and not Madame Paterson 
Buonaparte. He had offered, if she would do him 
this favour, to confer the title upon her sou of the 
" Comte du Champ de Mars," and upon herself 
that of "Duchesse de Satory," together with a 
pension of 75,000 francs, or t3,000, per annum. 
The sole condition on which the liberal bribes were 
conferred was, that she and her son should formally 
renounce the name of Buonaparte, to which he in- 
sisted that tiiey had no legal right, inasmuch as the 
marriage with his uncle had been declared invalid. 

"I have at times," she said, " an inchuation to 
accept the offer ; but T hesitate on account of my 
boy " — the elderly gentleman whom she usually 
designated by that juvenile and endearing title — 
" on whose birth I should hardly consent to affix 
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the stigma of illegitimacy, which priests i 
call bastardy." 

On this knotty point she asked my candid 
opinion and my friendly advice. Before answering, 
I inquired what her son's opinion was. She repHed 
that he liad no very decided opinion on the subject, 
but inclined, on the whole, to accept the offer, 
seeing that facts were facts ; that all the world was 
acquainted with them ; that the divorce, desire* 
for poUtical reasons by Napoleon I., was iieith^ 
morally nor religiously binding ; and that it wal 
not attended by any personal shame, either to hei 
or her offspring ; and that it did not signify whethq 
they were known to the world as Patersons, Buom 
partes, Smiths, or Joneses. When King Loiii 
Philippe took refuge in England, after the Kevoi 
lution of 1848, under the name of William SmitI 
he did not cease thereby to be really Louis PhilipjH 
d'Orleans. The pension, in the "boy's" opinion, 
was worth having, only he thought that it shonl 
be conferred upon him as well as his mother, £ 
that it should run for at least three lives. 

I thought the " boy " gave sound advice, adding 
that, although she might abandon the name of 
Buonaparte, the name of Buonaparte would not 
abandon her, more especially in America, which 
was her home and that of her family, and where 
she expected to pass the remainder of her life. I 
also reminded her of the fact well known to her. 
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that, although titles of nobility were not legaJly 
recognised in the United States, they were, never- 
theless, of great social value, especially among the 
" upper ten thonsand," and that, in being known 
to the Baltimoreaos as the Duchess of Satory, she 
would not forfeit the name of Buonaparte, but add 
to it a dignity that in her case did not previously 
belong to it. 

" I am hiilf inclined to think you are right," 
said the old lady, " and I will consider the question 
in all its bearings before I see the Emperor and 
come to a final decision." 

I afterwards learned that she had refused the 
Emperor's offer, though, whether the negotiations 
had failed on the point of family pride and honour, 
or on that of the Emperor's refusal to grant the 
pension for three lives, I could never satisfactorily 
ascertain. I believe, however, that it was not on 
the question of money that the project fell to the 
ground, for Madame Paterson Buonaparte was 

» exceedingly rich, though possibly not so rich as 
her fellow-citizens of Baltimore reported her to be. 
She avowed to me one day her love of money, and 
her desire to accumulate it. 
" There is much hypocrisy in the world," Bht- 
said, "as regards money. The clergy of all sects 
denounce it, though none of them can live w 
it. They call it 'mammon,' 'vile dross, 
lucre," and other opprobrious names, 'dissembhng 
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their love,' if I may parody the old saying, by kit 

ing its object down-stairs. 

'Twns all very well to diaaerable your love. 
But why did you kick mo down-ataira ? 

I, for one, am not a hypocrite in this respect, 
loTe money, because it confers power, inflnenc< 
authority, and because it enables me to play 
despot when opportunity offers." 

" Granting tliat money is good, from the powt 
of enabling its possessor to do good with it," 
observed, " I think there is one bad thing attendant 
upon all who are known to possess much of it : it 
brings them acquainted with the worst side of 
human nature, in the mean, paltry 
eflforts that are constantly made by the vicioas, 
lazy, the scheming, and the unscrupulous to obf 
a share of it." 

" Yes," said the bright old lady, with a flashing 
eye and strong emphasis ; " to be known to be rich 
is to be like a dead body lying unburied in a field, 
which attracts the rats, the stoats, the weasels, and 
the wolves of the earth, and the carrion crows, the 
vultnres, and the cormorants of the air, to fei 
upon it. But I love money, nevertheless, and 
take care that those unclean beasts and birds di 
not feed upon it while it remains in my posseasioi 
—that is to say, while there is flesh upon 
bones." 

No portion of Madame Paterson Buonapai'te'a. 
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great wealth was derived from her connection with 
the family of the great Napoleon, but from her 
father, a merchant or keeper of a general store in 
Baltimore, in the early days of the colony of Mary- 
laud. Mr. Paterson was of Scotch extraction, and 
proud of the land of his ancestors, a pride which 
was not inherited by his beautiful and clever 
daughter. She never married again after her 
quasi-divorce or separation from Napoleon's weak 
and ductile brother. 

She narrated to me, with evident pleasure, the 
experiences of her cordial reception in fashionable 
society in Loudon, and of her wit-combata with 
Lady Morgan, the then popular novelist, whom 
in her heart she secretly admired, though she 
professed to hate her. London society was in 
doubt which of the two was the more brilliant 
talker, and whatever amount of hatred she felt — 
if, hideed. she felt any — came from jealousy, 
and from disappointment at the fact that uu- 
discerning society could have bad any doubt as 
to her own superiority over her showy but less 
]>enutiful rival. 

She died at a great age in her native city of 
Baltimore. No portion of her abundant wealth, 
as I am informed, was devoted either to public or 
private charity, or overflowed beyond the narrow 
limits of her family connections. 







The purport of my mission to Canada and the 
other British provinces was to study the state of 
public opinion, and to send home reports of it, with 
respect to the question, then but newly mooted, of 
the union or confederation of those noble Colonies 
in connection with the British Crown. The question 
was not new to me, inasmuch as I hud pnblicly 
advocated such union four years previously in the 
London Eericiv, as well as more recently in my 
letters to the Times. My sentiments were known 
to the leading men in Canada, to whom I was, in 
other respects, a persona grala, which I certainly 
had not been in the Northern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

It had fortunately been in my power, in 1 858, 
on my return to London after my first visit to 
America — when I foimd my old friend, Sir Edward 
Bnlwer Lytton, in the position of Colonial Secre- 
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lary, in the administration of Lord Derby — to be 
of service to high Canadian officials in their visits 
to the mother country. Previous to that year, 
the Colonial Office — whether the Colonial Secre- 
taries were Liberal or Conservative — -was so tightly 
swaddled in the bonds of red-tape, of adamantine 
hardness and tenacity — -though it was only tape 
after all — treated all emissaries from the Colonies 
with but scant or no conrtesy ; took an uncon- 
scionable time in answering the letters and 
memorials addressed to it, answering — if it an- 
swered at all — in the driest and curtest official 
manner; and never showed the slightest social 
attention to the Colonial functionaines, however 
eminent they might be. 

These gentlemen, even if they wanted so small a 
favour as an admission to the House of Commons 
dnring any debate in which they were interested, 
were compelled, in default of other means, to 
cnltivate the acquaintance and good offices of the 
American Ambassador, who was always ready and 
willing to oblige and make himself agreeable and 
useful. These facts were explained to me during 
my first visit to Canada, in the spring of 1858, by 
my excellent friend, the Hon. John Young, of 
Hontreal, at whose beautiful residence at Rose 
Mount I was a guest for three weeks, 

Mr. Young had held the position of Minister 
Public Works in the Canadian Government, 
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and was the originator of the projecfc— afterwards 
happily completed^of building the uoble Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence, at that place two 
miles in width. The bridge is universally admitted 
to he the finest and most gigantic bridge in the 
world. Nor was this the only great engineering 
enterprise for which Canada is indebted to the fora- 
sight and sagacity of Mr. Young. 

This gentleman, on his visits to Loudon, wae all 
but ignored by the Colonial Office, and treated 
with no more consideration than if he had 
an ordinary clerk in a mercantile establishment. 
Far different, Mr. Young told me, had been his 
treatment in Paris, where M. Drouyn de I'Huja, 
the Foreign Minister of Napoleon III., had received 
him with marked attention, without other introduc- 
tion than his card, and the statement that be was 
a member of the Canadian Government. M. 
Drouyn de I'Huys not only answered his letters 
without more than a day's delay — wliereas th& 
English Colonial Office took three or four weeks 
in the operation^but invited the eminent Canadian 
to his receptions and to his table, and introduced 
him to the Emperor and Empress. 

Sir Edward Lytton, not then advanced to 
the peerage, sent for me to consult with me on 
matters relative to the Red fiiver Settlement* 
now the Colony, of Manitoba; and I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inform him of tha 








grieTance alleged against the Colonial Office by my 
friend Mr. Young, and other high Canadian officials, 
taking the liberty to tell him that, in my opinion, 
it was not only ungracioua but unwise to compel 
influential colonists who visited London to be in- 
debted solely to the American Minister for any 
social courtesies extended to them ; and that it 
might be worth his while to inaugurate a new and 
better system. He took the hint, and acted upon 
it at the first opportunity which offered. When, a 
few months afterwards, an important Cfiuadian 
deputation arrived in London, Sir Edward invited 
all the members to visit him at ICnebworth, and 
also sent me an invitation to meet them. Since 
that time neither Canadian, Austrahau, or any 
other colonial deputations or functionaries visiting 
London have had occasion to resort to Americfui 
ambassadors for aid or courtesy, but have been pro- 
perly received and attended to by all the Colonial 
Ministers who have succeeded Sir Edward Lytton. 
These facts, and my agency in producing them, 
were known in Canada when I arrived there in the 
Summer of 1865, and helped to secure me a favour- 
able reception from many old friends and many 

lore new ones, 

I visited Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec in 
Canada, Halifax in Nova Scotia, St. John's and 
Frederickton in New Brunswick, and Charlotteville 
in Prince Edward Island, and found in all these 
- u. 19 
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caBtle ceased to be a Minister, or to have a voice in 
the matter, before the project reached maturity, 
and, like Sancho Panza's governorship of Bara- 
iaria, my governorship of Hesperia remained an 
idle dream. The new Colony, shortly afterwards 
established, did not receive the name I had pro- 
posed for it, but became known to the world aa 
Manitoba, so called from a large and beautiful lake 
of fresh water in the midst of it. 

My genial Irish friend, Mr. Thomas D'Arcy 
McGhee, then Minister of Agriculture in the 
Canadian Government, expressed much regret that 
my chance — a very slender and shadowy one at 
the best — of the goTemorship of a Crown 
colony had vanished into nothingness ; and, 
with the impulsiveness of a generous and poetic 
nature, appeared to be more disappointed than I 
was at my failure to be rewarded with an office for 
which, however, he well knew that I had never 
been a candidate. Mr. McGhee, for whom I had 
a great personal esteem, as well as a Uterary 
admiration, had, seven years previously to this 
time, expressed pnhlicly against me a certain 
amount of hterary hostility in Montreal and other 
cities in Canada, at which, however, I was not 
offended, although I judged that his former friend- 
ship for me had cooled down or been extinguished 
altogether. But I was wholly wrong in the snp- 
position. Mr. McGhee, fearing that he might 
19 • 




have been too hard upon me, travelled from Mon- 
treal to Niagara Falls, for tlie aole parpose of 
renewing his acquaintance with me, and of ei- 
plaining his reasons for the not very violent hostility 
which he had exhibited against me in a lecturing 
toar which he had made throngh the cities of 
Canada. "When in Montreal, in the spring of 1858, 
1 delivered three lectures on " Poetry and Song" 
to large and enthusiastic audiences, in one of which 
I took occasion to compare the genius of Thomas 
Moore, the Irish lyrist, unfavourably with that of 
Robert Bums, stating that Moore was polished, 
artificial, and aristocratic ; Bums simple, natural, 
and democratic ; that the one was like a tame, 
canary that would only sing when he was percl 
on the finger of a countess, but that the other si 
like a morning lark in the clear blue sky or on 
fringe of a summer cloud, far above its lowly nest 
— true, as Wordsworth beautifally said, to "the kin- 
dred points of heaven and home." Mr. McGhee 
reminded me of this, and informed me, that being 
at the time a candidate for the representation of 
the city of Montreal in the Canadian Parliameni 
and mainly dependent on the Irish vote for 
election, he made my disparagement of Moore 
my exaltation of Burns a net to catch Irish voteBj 
that he had with that end in view composed 
dehvered lectures in Montreal, just prior to tl 
election, in which he controverted my opinioi 
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glorifying the IriBh bard at the expense of the 
Scotch one, and gaining thereby the applause and 
support of his ^countrymen. " In fact," he said, 
"with ft grasp of my hand and a face beaming with 
good humour, " I owe my election and my present 
position as a Canadian Minister mainly to you, and 
the dexterous and profitable use I made of your 
lecture. In a literary point of view I think you 
were right, and that Bums' songs of ' Auld Lang 
Syue ' and ' A Man 's a Man for a' that ' are for 
better than any songs that Moore ever wrote ; but 
if all 's fair in love and war, I think that such an 
Amount of literary unfairness as I displayed against 
jou in the matter of Bums and Moore was fair 
political waifare, and that you ought not to take 
offence at it." 1 assured him I had taken no 
offence whatever ; that I was, on the contrary, 
highly amused, and at the same time gratified to 
learn from his own hps that I still enjoyed his 
friendship. 

Mr. McGhee had distinguished himself during 
the last few years of Daniel O'Connell's waning 
influence in Ireland by his opposition to what he 
■considered the faint-hearted policy of that once 
formidable agitator, and had joined the more ardent 
spirits of the Young Ireland Party of 1848. In 
that capacity he had come into unpleasant contact 
with the law, and to escape the consequences he 
fled to New York, in search of the liberty which he 
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had imagined was not to be found in his own 
coantry. Bnt he speedily discovered that the sort 
of liberty enjoyed in New York, controlled as it was 
by the mob of his countrymen in that sorely miS'i 
governed city, was not to his mind, and, after &. 
comparatively short endurance of it, he renounced 
his allegiance to the Government of the United 
States and returned to his youthful but intermpted 
allegiance to the British Government, and took 
refuge in Canada. Among the loyal Canadians he 
soon succeeded in making his mark, became 
prominent supporter of the British connectioi 
— which only a few Irishmen in Canada presumi 
to disparage or dispute — a prominent member 
the Legislature, and ultimately Minister of Agri- 
culture in the administration of Mr. John A. Mac- 
Donald, since rewarded by a baronetcy. Feniamsm 
never took vigorous root in Canada, though it was- 
not wholly unknown ; and a crazy Fenian in 
Ottawa, the legislative eapitnl of Canada, who had 
taken personal or political offence, perhaps both, at 
poor D'Arcy McGhee, lay in wait for the minister» 
the statesman, the eloquent orator and eminent 
man of letters, and shot him through the head as 
he was opening with a latch-key the street-door of 
his residence late at night in that city. The un- 
fortunate man lived but for a few minutes after the- 
dastardly blow was struck at him, and died universally 
lamented in Canada. The assassin, who turned 
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oat to be a droDken jonmeyman tailor, maddeued 
by bad wbisky and worse politics, was speedUy 
axreeted, tried, and hanged. In D'Arcy McGhee 
the British Crown as well as Canada lost a faithful 
Bervant, and the legislature and society a shining 
ornament. 

Fenianism, as I have already observed, did not 
flourish in Canada ; neither does it flomiah greatly 
anywhere in America except in the cities of New 
York and Chicago. When in Nova Scotia, I made 
the welcome acquaintance of Dr. Conolly, the Boman 
Catholic Archbishop of Halifax, a true prince of the 
Church, though not a Cardinal as he might and 
should have been. The Archbishop exercised a hos- 
pitality deserving to be called princely, in the plea- 
sant city where he resided. He was a favourite 
among all classes, whether they were of his faith or 
not, and took pleasure in asserting that not a single 
Fenian was to be found in the whole province of 
Nova Bcotia, and would not be as long as he retained 
any influence over his fellow-countrymen. His boast 
.was not unjustified and if any Fenians existed in 
[ova Scotia, they carefully concealed their Fenian- 
ism, never betrayed themselves at public meetings, 
or in the columns of the newspapers, or publicly 
subscribed a dollar to the Fenian fuuds of their New 
York fellow-countrymen. The Archbishop waa a 
man of the most genial temperament, and bad all 
the ready and buoyant wit of the best classes of 
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IrialimeD, whether they be rich or poor. He did 
not disdain to sing " The Widow McCree " after 
dinner when in the company of a few select friends, 
amongst whom he did me the hononr to inclode 
myself during my stay in Halifax. At his great 
dinner parties, of which he gave several during the 
year, it was noticed that he always invited five oti 
six of the stupidest but richest men in Halifax,] 
The fact being pointed out to him by a friend, 
whose intimacy with him was so great as to en- 
courage if not to warrant the hberty, the good- 
natured Archbishop replied, " Yes, I know they are 
fools; but I lilie such fools as they are, and not 
only like but respect them. Whenever I want 
money for the cathedral, for the schools, for the 
poor, or for any urgent case of distress, I know 
where to get it at a day's notice. These fools, as 
you call them, have deep purses, and are always 
ready to empty them at my request, making no 
scruples at the demand. 1 wish there were a greater 
number of such fools in Halifax, and I should be 
glad to make their acquaintance." 

When, two or three years after I had made 
acquaintance in Haiifax, the Archbishop visit 
London, I recommended to the Committee of the 
Beform Club that they should elect so distinguished 
a stranger to the privilege of honorary member- 
ship for a month, which they had it in their power, 
to confer upon eminent foreigners, and which, at 
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request, they had previously conferred npon Mr. 
Seward and on two other noted Americans. The 
Committee decided that they had no power, that the 
Archbishop was not a foreigner, hut a British sub- 
ject, and therefore ineligible under the rule by which 
they were bound to act, expressing their deep regret 
at the inability to do legally that which it would 
have given them under other circumstances the 
greatest pleasure to have done. On reporting the 
unexpected decision to Dr. ConoUy, he said, with a 
merry twinkle of his eyes, "Am I expected to 
qualify for admission to the Club by an act of suc- 
cessful rebeUion against my Sovereign, as was the 
case of General Washington, and so constitute 
myself a foreigner ? No, I thank you ! I will not 
do it— not if you would make me a present of the 
Club-building and all its contents, including the 
bodies and souls of the members." 

The result of this refusal was that at the nest 
annual meeting of the Club I brought forward a 
resolution to the effect that the privilege of honorary 
membership should for the future be extended to 
distinguished colonists, as well as to distinguished 
foreigners. The resolution, though not carried 
quite unanimously, as most of the members wished 
it to have been, met with only three dissentients, 
who, strange to say, were colonists themselves ! 
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^H II* |W«Mi to whom I addressed myself was 

^P Ifc. dtenwrin Sir — Etienne Cartier, a noted 
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" If TOO Aeon," he replied, " to see Jean 
Itaptisto at home" ("Jean Baptiste " means a 
Kn>ueh Canadian, as "John Bull" means an 
Euglisliman), "yon should visit some of the long 
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villagea in the neighbonrhood of Quebec ; or, 
better still, you should take the steamer for 
Three Kivers, and thence proceed inland and 
explore the villages that lie between the St. Law- 
rence and the St. Maurice. The kabilaris, as the 
natives are universally called, are not modern. 
Frenchmen, bnt Frenchmen of the ancien regime, 
such as the French of the old country were in the- 
days of Louis Quinze, before the deluge of the 
great revolution had swept away the old ideas, 
the old prejudices, the old manners, and the old* 
courtesies. There is no people Uke us left in 
the world — so simple-hearted, so Uftle idolatrous 
of money, so unenterprising, so contented with 
mere life for its own sake, so honest, so devout, so- 
obedient, and, I may add, eo lazy and stagnant." 

Similar information was given me by a stately 
French Canadienne, a lady of the very old regime, 
with manners that would have graced the Court of 
the Grand Monarque. She had great contempt 
for modem ideas, and expressed her firm belief 
that " gentlemen were fast becoming extinct." Aa 
for the habitans, she declared, they had become vul- 
garised and contaminated by their association with 
newly-arrived immigrants, and, worst of all, with 
the "Bostonais," as she called all Americans from 
every part of the United States, who were, she said, 
a people without manners or education, aud who, 
fWhen they looked at anybody, said with their eyes, 
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if not with their tonguesj "Who cares for you 
I not as good as you, and a great deal better 

"Forty years ago," she added, "things were 
very different in Canada. The poorest habitant was 
in his heart a gentleman, and knew how to yield 
graceful, and not servile, deference to his superiors. 
He treated a lady as if she were a lady, and not as 
the Bostonians do — as if she were a silly creature, 
pleased to be taken notice of, as a dog might be. 
When the habiiant paid his rent to his feudal 
superior, he dressed himself in his best, and came 
neat and clean into the presence of his landlord OB 
landlady, and discoursed of the weather and th« 
crops, or the news of the village, telling who was 
married and who was dead since his last visit, 
and doing his best to make himself agreeable. 
Now he comes in hie working-clothes, muddy and 
dirty, and smells of the farm-yai'd and the stable, 
with grimy hands, nits down without being asked, 
answers in monosyllables, aa if he had a grievam 
and was too surly to tell it, and altogether behavi 
more like a Bostouais than a Canadian. However^ 
all are not equally bad. The Church still exercises 
its ancient influence over the people ; and the 
B women are the best, the purest, and the mi 
I modest in America." 

I All things considered, this lady was of opini) 

I that I would not regret a visit to the villages 
I the interior, " where, thank God ! " she said, 
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people are not quite so Bostomsed (Dostonise) as 
thej are in Montreal." 

Between Montreal and Three Rivers, half-way to 
Quebec, the St, Lawrence offers nothing remark- 
able in the way of scenery, or anything of interest 
to the traveller, unless it be the wide expansion of 
its bed, which is known by the name of Lake St, 
Peter, and through which, at great cost, a channel 
has been dredged sufficiently deep to admit the 
passage of ocean-going steamers. This work, in its 
first inception, was ridiculed and denounced as the 
impracticable idea of a romantic enthusiast; bat 
the Hon. John Young persisted in considering it not 
only practicable, but, considering the advantages 
it would bestow upon the city of Montreal, a very 
economic and profitable investment of the public 
money. He was neither to be turned from his pur- 
pose by sneers or delays, and lived to see his design 
carried out amid the applause and, it may be added, 
the barren gratitude of the whole community. 

The steamer that left Montreal at four in the 
afternoon reached the town of Three Rivers before 
midnight, and landed its passengers at the great 
hotel of the place, which overlooks the long reaches 
of the swiftly-flowing river. " Three Rivers " takea 
its name from the fact that two branches of the 
St. Maurice, that rises six hundred miles away in 
the pine wildernesses of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany's territory, here unite with the St. Lawrence. 
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The town, which next to Quebec is the oldest in 
Canada, contained, when I visited it, a popnlation 
■of about seven thousand. It is one of the trading 
stations of the Hudson's Bay Company ; but ita 
chief business is the receipt and despatch of timber 
floated down the long succession of the falls and 
rapids of the St. Maurice on its way to Quebec. 
For a person with a small income, with no means 
of increasing it, and who would be content with 
Ashing and shooting for amusement, and with sach 
■dull society as a little town afl'ords, Three Rivera 
may be recommended as a desirable place of resi- 
dence. Fine fat fowls are or were to be bought in 
the market for two shilhnga a pair, the shillii^ 
representing only tcQpence sterling ; beef at four- 
pence per pound ; mutton at two shillings and six- 
pence per quarter; and all other articles of first 
quality at rates equally moderate. The neighbour. 
ing country is fertile and easily cultivated. Game 
and fish are abundant, and there are no restrictions 
upon the gun and the rod to interfere either with 
the sport or the appetite of him who uses them. 

The town shortly before my visit had sustained 
a serious loss in the death of its most enterprising 
inhabitant, Mr. Turcotte, its representative in the 
Canadian Parliament. Owing to this gentleman's 
•energy, railroad communication had been opened 
up from the village of St. Gregoire, on the opposite 
bank of the St. Lawrence, with the Grand Trunk 
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Hailway at Arthabaska, a distance of thirty miles 
to the southward. He had also planned a railway 
from Three Rivers northward to Shawinegan, a 
distance of aboat twenty miles, and had built a 
monster hotel, on the American system, overlook- 
ing the Upper Falls. But the railway was micom- 
menced, the hotel' waff unfinished, and those who 
wished to feast their eyes on the glories of Sha- 
winegan had to hire a vehicle, and take their pro- 
visions, edible and potable, along with them, as 
there was nothing to be had on the way but such 
as small country cabarets or estaminets could afford. 
On these points, however, there was no dilfienlty. 
Our party of five, two ladies and three gentlemen, 
were accommodated with a roomy vehicle— place 
for one on the box— with two strong, though gaunt, 
ungainly steeds, and a careful driver, who kept up 
a constant talk to his horses in French, and knew 
no word of Enghsh except the profane one that 
Bdranger misspells in his once famous song : 

" Quoique leura chapeaux soient hient laids, 
Goddam ! moi, j'aime lea Anglais." 

Our host of the hotel provided us with all the 
creature comforts that hunger or thirst — or luxury 
even — could desire ; and at seven o'clock on a fine 
summer morning we started to explore the villages 
of the habitans and to picnic at Shawinegan. The 
first village on the road was that of " Des Forges," 
where Mr. McDougall, a Highlander by birth or 
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descent, had established a fonndry that gave era-- ^ 
ployment to a considerable number of people. In 
this part of the country the iron ore lies thickly 
strewn over the surface, but had never been turned 
to account by the habitans nntil Mr. McDougall 
established himself among them. " Jean Baptiste," 
however, is not slow to follow if you show him the 
way ; and the habitans, enlightened as to the value of 
the ore which they find on their farms, had nothing 
to do but to cart it to Des Forges and receive pay- 
ment. Mr. McDougall made from ninety to one 
hundred tons of iron per week, and found a ready 
purchaser in the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
The next place, six miles further on, is St. 
Etieune, the very type and model of a French 
Canadian village, a description of which may serve 
for a description of the hundreds that line the 
hanks of the St. Lawrence, the Richelieu, the St. 
Jean, the St. Maurice, and other rivers. Nothing 
more unlike an English village can be imagined. 
There is no village-green or common, with its 
fiheltering elms, the play-ground of the young vil- 
lagers, or the browsing-place of the donkeys or 
the geese, if browsing (which I do not assert) be the 
proper word to apply to the grass-eating of those 
noblest of birds (for the dinner- table). There is a 
village church, generally a substantial edifice, with 
a tin roof and steeple, that shine and shimmer in 
the bright sun as if they were of silver ; but which 
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are not visible to the whole people at once, like the 
spires or towers of an English hamlet, inasmuch as 
a village is generally six or seven miles long, and not 
a cluster of honses around some common centre as 
-with ns at home. No one house in a French Cana- 
dian village is much better than another, unless it 
be the cabaret or the post-office. No "squire" 
Trith a pretentious mansion overshadows his ten- 
antry; and even the doctor or the local lawyer 
is not better lodged than his neighbours, if, in- 
deed, there be a lawyer to be found at all. The 
reason of the extreme length of the villages is, 
that everybody must have a frontage, and that 
the " terres," as the farms or lots are called, 
are laid out either upon the banks of a river, 
extending backwards, or upon a high road. The 
frontage varies from two to four arpens, or 
from four hundred to eight hundred feet, and 
each terre has a depth of about a mile. The 
house invariably stands by the road or the river, 
and is generally constructed of rude logs of wood, 
the interstices being filled with mud or clay 
to keep out the wind and rain ; and the whole 
scrupulously whitewashed both outside and in. 
Adjoining each house, and open to the road, is 
an oven, in which, in summer-time, the good vrife 
boils her broth, cooks her meat, roasts her 
potatoes, or makes her tea and cofi'ee, in the 
presence of the public, as it were, if there were 
n. 20 
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any public which cared to inspect her culinary 
arrangements. 

Among these simple people, as in France, the 
terre, or farm, on the death of the proprietor, is 
usually divided among the children ; and, as each 
insists upon having a frontage, the farms still retain 
their depth, but are diminished in width in propor- 
tion to the number of heirs. Thus a terre of four 
arpens, when divided among four children of a de- 
ceased habitant, is still a mile long, but is narrowed 
for each proprietor to the width of two hundred feet. 
This ribbon-like piece of land is liable to still 
farther subdivision, so that it is possible, unless a 
purchase, a marriage, or an inheritance should pre- 
vent and lead to the re-conjunction of any of these 
dissevered slips, that a man might inherit a form 
which he could walk across in two minutes, but 
could not walk along in less than half an honr. 
The style of farming is rude and primitive : it is 
an accusation brought against the habitans, that 
they farm no better than their progenitors in the 
days of Henri IV.; that they know nothing of im- 
provements in agricultural implements, or of the 
rotation of crops ; and that they are fast exhausting 
the land. They remain on the old farm from 
generation to generation, as fixed to the soil as 
if they were serfs, and as averse from change of 
domicile as the limpet upon the rock. There is 
abundance of good land in the wilderness to be 




had for almost nominal prices — land which the 
English and the Irish are glad to purchase and 
reclaim, but which has no attraction for Jean 
Baptiste. He does not object to fell trees, or do 
the hardest work of the wilderness, for wages ; 
bnt he seems to have no inclination to do saeh 
work on his own account, or act in any way as 
a pioneer of civilisation, Uke the hardy Yankees, 
Englishmen, and Irishmen, who are every year 
adding new States to the already large dominion 
of the Union, and connecting the Atlantic with 
the Pacific by a continuous line of thriving and 
energetic communities. He seems to think that 
his lot has been cast in a pleasant place in the 
Canada of his great-grandfathers, and loves the old 
terre as if the memories of a thousand years were 
clustered around it. He lives far better than his 
compeers in France, who are contented with black 
bread, an onion, and a pint of " vin bleu " for 
their ordinary diet, except on grand occasions; and 
scarcely ever dream of such a luxury as the " ponle 
an pot," which good Henri Quatre desired to see 
in the cottage of every one of his subjects. The 
Canadian habitant has more abundant fare. In 
travelhng along these lengthened villages, the 
grant of the porker, the cackle of the hen, the 
crowing of the cock, and the gobble of the duck 
are to be heard on every side ; and fair average 
crops of maize, oats, rye, buckwheat, flax, lint, and 
I 20 • 
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tiite, Bka ftBclof B mmj her dngUen in the olden 
tiae, eaxiwadwfim, mdveBrc the wooing wmnn 
vhI asTienUe diA. fit far tfce whole tttire of the 
firibflnsnd boob, and fiv the pelticootB anddoAks 
of miAen and da^litan. The hMtm dooa 
afaaoat ereiyUiti^ for himadf ; makeaand meiidB 
hia dothea and thoea at home, weaves his oira 
straw hat, extracts sagBr from the exp of the abon- 
dazit maple-treeB that thrive so loxnriantly all over 
the country, dries and cores his own tobacco, distils 
his own execrable whisky (beer and vine he scareefy 
ever sees), makes his own soap, and, where there 
is mnch timber on the *' terre," which is not avail- 
able as Inmber or for commercial purposes, bums 
down the trees and boils their ashes in iron eaol- 
drons to produce the potash which he can sell in 
Montreal and Qnebec. From the produce of his 
potash, uud the sale of his sheep and beeves, he 
has generally a sorplns oat of which to pay his 




Trilling dues to the Holy Mother Church which he 
loTss 80 well, and in whose teachings he bo impli- 
citly believes, or the purchase for the women-folk 
of the well-beloved tea, and of the gewgaws and 
the finery that women desire and mnet and will 
have, from the age of five to seventy or eighty, or, 
if they live so long, to a hundred. He is far more 
ignorant of the meaning of the word taxes than 
George Cruikshank's superb John Thomas " of the 
calves," and only pays them in the shape of the 
corvee, so many days' labour per annum for 
the maintenance of the roads, whether " dirt " or 
" corduroy " that traverse his district. 

The moat inattentive of travellers can scarcely 
fail to notice that the wives of the habiians are 
fresh, healthy, comely, and prolific. The children 
swarm at every door ; and, when Madame peeps 
out— her curiosity excited by the noise of wheels, 
and the clack of the driver's whip — to see who 
is passing, it is most probable that she has a 
baby in her arms, and three or four children of 
larger growth hanging about her apron. And the 
dogs seem to be as plentiful as the children, 
and greet the traveller in such fashion and style 
as suit their age or character ; sometimes, if they 
are young and foolish, rushing oat to bark at the 
horses' heels ; sometimes, if of maturer years, 
intoning their salutation in their throats, without 
Btirring from their usual snoozing-places ; or, if 
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they are old, experieuced, and philoaopbic, lifting 
their heads a little in the sunshine, surveying the 
passing vehicle witli lazy interest, and then lying 
down again to sleep, perchance to dogmatise od 
the ways of men. 

Another noticeable and agreeable peculiarity is 
the love of flowers with which these fair Canadians 
seem to be possessed, and the abundance and 
beauty of the specimens which they rear at their 
windows. The flowers which adorn their gardens 
are not many. Jean Baptiste wants the garden for 
use and not for ornament, so Madame makes her 
garden at the window, and cultivates her gera- 
niums, pelargoniums, lobelias, cinerarias, roses, 
and lilies with such care and success as to convert 
the one room of her modest cottage into a verit- 
able bower, as richly adorned during the season of 
flowers as if it were the boudoir of a duchess. 
The day on which our party passed through St. 
Etienne happened to be a festival, the day of the 
premiei'e coinmuniou of all the little lasses of the 
village, from eleven years old and upwards, a day 
looked forward to by these tiny charmers with as 
much pleasaut anticipatiou as at a later period they 
doubtless look forwai'd to that other day when they 
shall also be dressed in white, and wear long white 
veUs and white wreaths around their foreheads, and 
kneel before the priest at the altar at the sacrament 
of marriage. 
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The little ones whose domicile was in close 
proximity to the church walked to the commanion 
dresBed in white muslin, with white ribbons stream- 
ing behind, and with long white veils, looking — 
with the glow of health and excitement in their 
cheeks and eyes, and in their whole demeanour — 
like so many cherubim, minus the wings and plus 
the more ordinary helps to locomotion ; and all of 
them, together with the fathers and mothers, or 
other elders who accompanied them, had a smile 
and a graceful recognition for the passing strangers. 
Those who lived at longer distances from the 
church were driven in cart, gig, or caUche ; and 
the drivers, the fathers or brothers of the Uttle 
communicants, invariably lifted their hats to us 
as we passed, an act of courtesy which we as 
invariably returned. Around the church, at every 
available space, were stationed the vehicles which 
had discharged their human freight, suggesting 
by their numbers what was quite evident enough 
before, that the Canadiennes were by no means 
like their American sisters further to the south, 
of an unprolific race, or dependent in any degree 
upon the immigration from Europe to keep np 
the parity of numbers between the annual births 
and deaths. To maintain the equilibrium is as 
much as the native-bom Americans appear to be 
able to do, and they do not manage even this in 
some cities of the Union ; whereas among the 
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French Canadians the tendency is to a snperabmi- 
ilant popnlation, as in Ireland and the Western 
Isles of Scotland. " How it comes, let doctors 
tell," as Bums says, and doctors or philosophers 
i(nU have to tell it, sooner or later, however dis- 
pleasing the explanation may be to the tender, 
delicate little ladies of the States, who dislike walk- 
ing, live in heated rooms, and eat sweetstnff till 
their health suffers and their teeth become unaer*' 
viceable as well as unoraamental. I 

Jean Baptiste does not trouble himself Twy' 
much about politics, and generally takes them, 
with his religion, from the priest. Forty years 
ago, however, the case was different, and he gave 
the British Government a good deal of trouble. 
Alarmed lest he should be Anglicised, and Pro- 
testantised, and " improved off the face of the 
earth," as the Yankees express it, he declared 
himself a rebel, took to arras, got together 
»mall but valiant host, with which he defied JohQ.^ 
Bull for several months, and altogether behavt 
himself in a manner which, if it did not show mm 
■ prudence, showed a very considerable amount 
I "pluck." 

I The British G-ovemment has never been in the 

I habit of negotiating or parleying with rebels in 
I arms ; but having put down Jean Baptiste's re- 
I bellion by the strong hand, and got possession of 
I the bodies of some of the most eminent leaders, it 
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began to inqnire in all good faith and right feeling 
what were the grievancea, real or supposed, which 
had driven a person usually bo quiet, so good, and 
so amiable as Jean Baptiste, to so desperate a 
resort. 

The result was that Jean Baptiste was found 
to be not altogether without ground of complaint, 
and that he had solid grievances — not caused 
so much by the injustice as by the ignorance of the 
British Government, and the assumption, by his 
fellow-colonists of British descent, of a superiority 
over him which he was not inchned to allow. 
Generous Mr. Bull did the best he could between 
the two parties, reformed abuses, modified the pre- 
existing arrangements between the British and 
French Canadians, and put the finishing touch to 
this liberal and enlightened policy by pardoning 
Jean Baptiste's generalissimo, Mr. Fapineau, and 
the other civil and military chiefs of the abortive 
rebellion. The wise policy bore good fruits; rebels 
became loyalists, and Mr. Papineau himself, who 
at the time of my visit still lived, a prosperous and 
a venerable gentleman, was not only reconciled to 
the monarchical rule of Great Britain, but grew to 
be one of its staunchest friends and supporters. 

From Three Rivers to the lumber station of Mr. 

Rousseau, on the bank of the St. Maurice, at which 

we had to take either a canoe or a scow to be paddled 

r rowed across the lake-like bend of the river ta 
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the path that leads to the upper fall of Sbawi- 
oegan, was a drive of five hours, throagb a coaotrj 
Bandy, but not nnfrnitful, that lay in a plateau for 
five or six miles, and thence rose by a steep asceat 
of a couple of hundred feet to another plateau of 
similar height and width, followed by another bank 
and another platean, suggesting a succession of 
former sea-levels, in the ancient history of our 
planet, when the uplands of Lake Erie were the 
shores of the ocean, when Niagara was not, and 
when what are now Canada, Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia were more than half e 
merged, and what was visible of them were is) 
of an immense archipelago. 

These plateaus and shelving banks stretch 
inwards towards that great inland ocean which 
comparatively few people have ever seen, called 
Hudson's Bay, for hundreds of miles. At least, 
the geological books say so, and we may as well 
believe them. Mr. Rousseau had been apprised 
of our coming, and canoes and a scow were in 
readiness. My wife and daughter did not like the 
fragile look of the canoes, so the scow, in deference 
to their timidity, was chosen for our transit. Laden 
with our provender and our wine, which the boat- 
men undertook for an extra gratuity to carry up the 
steep path on the other side, we were speedily im- 
pelled across to the mountain -path, that led by a 
zigzag of three-quarters of a mile through the 
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brnshwood and the forest to the skeleton of poor 
Mr. Tnrcotte's hotel. We were advised not to 
skirt along the bank to see the falls from the level 
of the river, but to ascend to the highest point and 
view them at their very best. 

We paid due deference to this local judgment 
and were duly rewarded for our acquiescence. 
Though the St. Maurice was not at its full, and 
the depth of water not above one-half of its usual 
average, there was more than sufiBcient to produce 
a cataract that has not its peer in Europe, and 
very few in America ; one that, were it within a 
thousand miles of London or Paris, would be 
annually visited by multitudes of delighted tour- 
ists. The day will doubtless come when the fai-- 
seeing design of Mr. Tureotte will be completed, 
when there will be a railroad from Three Rivers 
to Sljawiuegan, connecting the latter point, by 
the ferry over the St. Lawrence to St. Gre- 
goire, with the Grand Trunk Eailway of Canada, 
when the great hotel will be completed and 
furnished, and when as many travellers as now 
go forth from all points of the compass to 
behold Niagara in its glory, will flock to Shawi- 
negan in the drowsy and oppressive heats of 
the American summer, to behold a smaller but 
still a magniflcent fall in its beauty and splen- 
-donr, to feast their eyes with the sight of the 
cooling waters rushing over the precipices with 
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everlaating masic, and suggestiDg to the 
prosaic mind : 

To ataod before them reverent and dumb. 
And hear tbeir voice diacouraing to the aoul 
Sublime oratione, tuned to psalmody ; 
High thoughts of peril met and overcome, 
Of power, and beauty, and eternity, 
And the great Qod who bade their waters roll. 

Oar small party had the large banquetiDg-rooi 
of the hotel to onrselves — a room noglazed, only 
partially boarded, and more partially roofed, and 
encQmbered with the ahavings and chips and other 
signs of the late presence of carpenters and 
joiners. Our banqneting-table, overlooking the 
Falls, was a pile of deal hoards, our seats logs of 
timber, to be yet, perhaps, wrought into the edifice 
as jambs or joists or cross-trees of the roof; and 
OUT waiters were the Canadian boatmen, who had 
little to do bat to bring us pitchers of water from 
the foaming torrent to mingle with our wine. They 
spoke no word of English, were very grateful for 
the remnants of our feast, but particularly grateful 
for the bottle of good claret with which we pre- 
sented them, a wine of which they had heard but 
had never seen or tasted before, and which they 
were deUghted to know had been imported from 
France. " Tiens," said one, " and is the bottle 
French also ? and the bouchoa ? " On being 
assured that the corks and bottles were both from 
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Bordeaux, they nnited in asking permission to take 
the empty bottles home with them as a remem- 
brance of the old country. On being told that it 
was donhtfal whether the champagne bottles or the 
champagne inside of them had ever been in France, 
they declined to encumber themselves with snch 
spoil, bnt affectionately hugged the claret bottles, 
and took them down to the boat and carefully 
stowed them away. " And what will you do with 
them ? " said I. " They are for Jacqueline," 
replied the elder boatman, " pour mon epouse. We 
shall use them every day instead of jugs or pitchers 
for onr water or our milk, and when not in use 
they shall stand upon our mantel-piece among the 
ornaments." 

On our return late at night to Three Kivers, I 
discovered, on alighting, that a Scottish plaid ot 
shepherd tartan, which I had purchased in my 
youth in the good town of Inverness — a plaid that 
had since those days travelled with roe over nearly 
lialf the globe, that had been my pillow, my cushion, 
my blanket, and my mantle, that had borne the 
pelting of many a pitiless storm on mountain- 
top and in mid-ocean, while I had walked or sat dry 
imd cozy beneath it ; a plaid which long acquain- 
tanceship and companionship had made wortli 
twenty times as mnch to me as a newer and fresher 
garment — was nowhere to be seen. It had been 
placed in the vehicle for the service of the ladies. 
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for protection against rain or cold ; but neither 
rain nor cold had rendered its employment neces- 
sary. What had become of it ? Had it been 
jolted out in the rats of the " dirt-road " or the 
ridges of the " cordnroy" ? Or had it been stolen 
while our vehicle was left unprotected daring onr 
picnic on the steeps of Shawinegan ? No one 
conld tell. The driver could give no information, 
but admitted that during the whole time we were 
absent at the Falls he was either busy with his own 
dinner or that of his horses, and that he had left 
the carriage and its various contents of shawls 
and overcoats withont supervision. On mention- 
ing the loss to the courteous French Canadian 
gentleman, the resident agent at Three Rivers of 
the lumberers of St. Maurice, and hinting that 
there were but two ways in which the missing 
article could have gone astray, and that it was just 
possible that it might have proved too great a 
temptation for some poor habitant, male or female, 
to resist, his countenance grew suddenly dark. 
"Oh no," he said, with serious emphasis, *' you 
must not aay that. Yon do not know our people. 
There is not so honest a people in the world. There 
is not, and never was, and never will be, a thief, 
young or old, big or little, male or female, among 
them. If you dropped a purse of gold on the 
highway, the finder would immediately take it to the 
cure of the parish for restitution to the owner. Oh 
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no. The shawl is lost, and will be found. Leave 
the affair to me. You must not leave Three Kivera 
with a enspicion on your mind that there could be 
any dishonesty among our poor, our good habitans." 

I must own that I felt quite ashamed of myself, 
and endeavoured to soothe his wounded pride by 
every excuse and apology I could think of. Having 
given him a precise description of the missing 
article, I added that I would cheerfully pay a reward 
of as many dollars as he might name to the finder. 
This offer had well-nigh made matters worse. " A 
reward for doing right ! Oh no," he added, "that 
is not our way in Canada. You must not think of 
BUeh a thing." I saw that I was wrong again; 
and he saw, also, that I was sorry, and generously 
forgave me. Two days afterwards the plaid was 
returned with the compliments of the cure of St. 
Etienne, and a note stating that it had been found 
by a young girl in the road, and brought to him 
the same evening for restitution to the owner. With 
that base feehng so common among Britons that 
money is the best and only recompense for a good 
action, I was anxious to send the good cure a few 
dollars as a contribution towards the infant-school 
— if there were one — or the poor-box, or the hos- 
pital. " Do nothing of the kind," said the mer- 
chant of Three Rivers ; "why attempt to spoil 
and demoralise a good and simple people ? You 

light as well reward them for eating their dinners 
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with a good appetite, as for performing what to 
them appears a matter of the simplest doty." So 
the money was not sent, and I came away from the 
Tillage of the habilajis with the impreesion, which 
time is bot llkelv i e, that a happier and 

more imiocent pe not easily to he found on 

the &ce of the lent, or the old one 

-either. 





CHAPTER XI. 

AN ADVESTDRE IN MONTREAL. 

Shortly after my visit to Three Rivera, and my 
return to Montreal, a stirring episode, growing ont 
of the American war, occurred in that city, which 
for the moment absorbed the attention of the 
public, and excited a feeling the reverse of friendly 
to the Federal Government. Happily it ended 
well for all parties except the guilty, and happily 
the Federal Govemnient disavowed all connection 
with it as soon as the facts became known. 

Two Southern gentlemen, Mr. George N. San- 
ders, of Kentucky, and Mr. Beverley Tucker, of 
Virginia — forlorn and stranded remnants of the 
once great Southern Confederacy — were then resi- 
dents of Montreal, where they were quietly living 
nnder the protection of the British flag. President 
Johnson, ill-advised by Mr. Secretary Stanton — 
and, perhaps, in a moment of alarm and irritation 
at the dastardly murder of President Lincoln, 
accused these gentlemen of complicity in the crirnfi. 
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and pot a price of 26,000 dollars upon each of 
their heads. 

No one beheved that either of them had the 
sHghtest foreknowledge of, or sympathy with, the 
mnrder ; and no one, whether lawyer or layman, 
reading the Toluminous evidence of the porjared 
and suborned scoundrels with many aliases, who 
testified before the military tribunal at Washington, 
could discover a scintilla of proof tbat, collectively 
or individually, they knew more of the plot to 
assassinate Mr. Lincoln than President Johnson. 
Messrs. Tucker and Sanders no sooner heard of 
the charge against them than they ofiered to return 
to the United States, and meet it, provided tlte 
Government would guarantee their personal safety 
pending the investigation, and secure them an im- 
partial trial before a judge and jury. 

The offer Vi&s not accepted, and the exiles 

remained on British territory, content to know 

that on that soil they were as safe as Louis 

Napoleon Buonaparte had been in Switzerland, or 

_ in London, or as any European fugitive from 

■ political vengeance would be in New York or 
I Philadelphia, or that, if demanded by the Federal 

■ Government under the Extradition Treaty, the 
I demand would have to be supported by such 
I evidence of their complicity in assassination as 
I would satisfy the legal authorities of Canada that 
I tliere was a fair presumption of their guilt. Of 
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this there was no prospect. The danger was that, 
as long as the proclamation against them remained 
nncancelled, the rowdyism of the States might 
produce ruffians in sufficient numbers to attempt 
their forcible abduction for sake of the reward. 

Nor was the danger illusory. A party of despe- 
radoes, two of them a father and son of the name 
of Blossom, from Auburn, in Maine ; two brothers 
named Adams, from the Canadian frontier ; and 
four or five from New York and Washington, 
arrived in Montreal, and distributed themselves 
among the minor hotels and boarding-houses of 
the city, carefully avoiding the St. Lawrence Hall, 
where, from the general publicity of the place, they 
were more hkely to attract notice and suspicion. 
They matured their plans, which were, first, for 
the abduction of Mr. Sanders, and, secondly, of 
Mr. Tucker, very quietly and, as they imagined, 
very skilfully. 

Their leader, Blossom, who passed under the 
alias of Hogan, appeared to be bountifully sup- 
plied with money, and freely distributed it among 
the conspirators. Casting about for that Canadian 

I aid without which they feared their scheme might 
filil, they fell in with one O'Leary, formerly a 
detective in the Montreal police, but who, for some 
venial error, had forfeited his position, and was 
without the means of liveliliood. 
To him they cautiously communicated 
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plooB, and, linding him well disposed, offered 
the sum of 10,000 dollars, to be paid by 
Federal Govemmeat as eoon as Mr. Sanders 
safely lodged in the gaol of Washington. Thej 
fiirtliermore informed him that the Federal Govera- 
ment was determined to secure that person ; that 
he was iutrigning from Montreal with the leading 
opponents of Mr. Johnson's Administration in tfae 
States ; that, next to Mr. Jefferson Davis, he wm 
considered tlie most important captore that coold 
be made ; and that the Qovemment had raised the 
price put upon his head to CO, 000 dollars, which 
largo Buni was to be further supplemented by 
26,000 dollars, the persona! contribution of a New 
York millionaire, who had made a large fortune bj 
contracts with tlie Government during the war. 
Tliej also promised O'Leary any position in the 
police service of the Government at Washington 
which he might desire. 

O'Leary, apparently dazzled by these magnificent 
terms, accepted — but not so gladly as to excite 
suspicion— and the bargain was solemnly sealed, 
more Aincricano, by a drink at the nearest bar. 
O'Leary, however, had a game of his own to play. 
He knew himself to be an able detective, and 
preferred honourable reinstatement in his old 
position in the Montreal pohce, and the good 
opinion of his fellow-subjects and old companions, 
to the 10,000 dollars in greenbacks, or any other 
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blood-money, to be won at the expense of innocent 
men. 

He accordingly communicated the whole scheme 
to Mr. Penton, chief of police, and a little counter- 
plot was arranged between them, by which, if Mr. 
Sanders could be induced to play a part, they 
hoped to capture the whole gang. The scheme 
was unfolded to Mr. Sanders by O'Leary, and, 
though attended with extreme risk to that gen- 
tleman's life, had it failed in the smallest par- 
ticular, was approved by him, on consultation 
with Mr. Tucker, two of the magistrates of the 
city, and other personal friends. 

It was proposed by Blossom and his confederates 
that O'Leary should call upon Mr. Sanders in a 
carriage, with a pretended message from the Ke- 
corder, and persuade him to enter. This done, 
the rest would be easy, and the prize would be 
won. A fast horse was to be purchased for the 
purpose, and one of the gang, in the gaise of an 
ordinary cabman, was to act as driver. After 
proceeding a short distance, the vehicle was to 
be stopped by three other conspirators posted by 
the wayside to await its coming, who were to jump 
in, throw O'Leary out, gag and manacle Mr. 
Sanders to prevent outcry and resistance, and 
then rattle away as fast as horseflesh could carry 
them to Lachine, where a boat was to be in 
readiness, under charge of a crew of Indians, 
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handsomely paid for their services, to ferry them 
across the St. Lawrence to Caughnawaga, where 
another batch of conspirators was to be in atten- 
dance, with horses and vehicles, to dnve into 
Federal territory, near Kouses's Point. 

The weak part in the case was the honesty of 
O'Leary. If, instead of betraying, he were true 
to the conspirators, and took any other road than 
the one indicated to the poHce, Mr. Sanders was a 
doomed man. Mr. Penton, however, answered for 
O'Leary's fidelity, and Mr. Sanders resolved to 
trnst himself in their hands. At 8 o'clock one 
Monday evening, O'Leary called, as agreed, at the 
house of Mr. Sanders. Mr. Sanders entered the 
carriage without hesitation, and with all the air of 
innocent unsuspicion, and in less than a minnte 
afterwards the three conspirators stopped the 
vehicle, threw O'Leary out, and clapped a pair 
of manacles on Mr. Sanders's wrist. 

" That d d scoundrel O'Leary has betrayed 

me ! " said Sanders. 

Blossom immediately drew forth a gag and 
attempted to force it into the month of the 
prisoner. 

" There is no necessity to gag me," said 
Sanders ; " I am betrayed and helpless, and will 
make no resistance." 

The conspirators had humanity enough to forego 
the gagging, and the carriage drove on towards 
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Lachine, at what Sanders, in recounting the story 
to me, called a " John Gilpin " rate. On arriving 
at the toll-bar the gate was shut. The driver 
lashed the horse to break through the obstmction, 
and the animal stumbled and fell. In an instant 
Mr. Penton and hia assistant, Mr. Tetu, with a 
strong body of police, aided by Mr, Beverley 
Tucker and his son, who had been sworn in as 
special constables for the occasion, sprang npon 
the conspirators. 

Seeing that the biters were bit, and that, to nse 
the expression of their leader Blossom, they were 
"infernally sold," they leapt from the vehicle, 
diiver and all, and took refuge in an adjoining 
oat-field, in which the crop was four feet high. 
From this ambush they hred at least half-a-dozen 
shots upon the police, which the latter returned. 
No blood, however, was shed on either side, 
and, in less than a quarter of an hour after Mr. 
Sanders had entered the carriage, the whole party 
of conspirators, except those stationed at Lachine 
and the driver, were captured, and Mr. Sanders 
released. Three others were afterwards captured 
at Lachine by a detachment of the force specially 
detailed for the purpose by Mr. Penton. 

On searching the persons of the kidnappers, 
photographic portraits of Sanders and Tucker were 
found on the persons of each, considerable sums of 
money, and letters, tending to prove th 
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Federal authorities at WashingtoD had co^zance 
of the scheme. Blossom wore upon his breast, 
concealed by bis overcoat, the silver badge of a 
Deputy Provost- Marshal of the United States, 
which badge, together with the correspondence, 
the greenbacks, the gag, and the manacles, re- 
mained as trophies of the bloodless but spirited 
encounter. 

The ntmoBt satisfaction was expressed at the 
result in Montreal, and great praise was bestowed 
upon O'Leary, Mr. Penton, and the police, for the 
adroitness with which the affair was managed. Nor 
was dne credit withheld from Mr. Sanders for the 
coolness he displayed in the transaction ; for, had 
the conspirators suspected even at the last moment 
that he had acted as a decoy, it is highly probable 
that one at least of the ruffians might have aimed 
a revolver at bis heart, instead of dring at random 
upon the police. 

The attempt to kidnap was, it appears, only a 
misdemeanour, punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment for two years, whereas the firing upon the 
police in the execution of their duty was a more 
serious matter, which, at the option of the Judge, 
might be punished with imprisonment for life. 
The criminals in this case escaped with the minor 
degree of punishment. 
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A Visit to President Lincoln. 
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■ A FEW months before the cruel murder of Presi- 
" dent Lincohi, I attended one of his levees in 
Washington. Once, and once only in my life, I 
was presented to my sovereign and had the honour 
of kissing the royal hand. Nobody has a higher 
respect for the personal character of the Queen of 
Great Britain than I have ; but I have no respect 
for the barbarous and cumbrous formalities of state 
and ceremony with which the sovereigns of my 
country have, during many centuries, thought fit 
to surround themselves — perhaps I ought to say 
with which they have been surrounded by the old- 
fogeyism of heralds and Heralds' Colleges, and 
gold and silver sticks- in -waiting, and ushers of this 
rod and the other rod, and lords chamberlain and 
mistresses of the robes, and other trumperies of 
the hke kind. 

When I attended the royal levee, and was pre- 
H aented, upwards of thirty years ago, I had to dress 
myself in the garb of a flunkey, or something very 
like it. I was not privileged to wear mihtary or 
naval costume, or even the costume of a depnty- 
lieutenant, I was not entitled to wear horsehair 
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mjr head in the shape of a forensic wig, or the robes 
of a jndge or an advocate, or of an alderman or lord 
major ; so, as I said, I dressed Eke a lackey, with 
knee-breeches, silk stockings, hackles on my shoes. 
a waistcoat like that of a harleqnin — -if harleqoins 
wear waistcoats — and a claret-coloored coat cat in 
the style of the last centnry. In addition, I wore 
a sword, which got provokjngly between my legs — 
the result of my nnfamiiiarity with the instrument 
— and had to pay for the hire of the disgoise the 
sum of seven guineas. 

I fancied, as I toiled myiweary way through the 
over-crowded room, elbowed by judges, barristers, 
admirals, generals, dukes, marqaises, lords, baro- 
nets, knights, members of the Commons, city 
magnates, country gentlemen — not any of them 
more polite or courteous in the pressure of the 
crowd than as multitudinous a mob of coster- 
mongers might have been, had it been my ill- 
fortune to be squeezed among them — I felt that 
I liad never been more uncomfortable or more 
humiliated. 

How different was my presentation to Mr. 
Lincoln 1 — a plain, homely, tall, gaunt, jocose, 
but very sad-looking man, who received me with- 
out ceremony in my ordinary walking-costume, 
and gave me a shake of the hand which I thought 
would have wrenched it from my wrist, and which 
I felt in my arm for a long time afterwards. On 
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calling for Mr. Lincola at tlie White House, the 
man who answered my ring at the door looked at 
my card, and said the President was at home and 
engaged with Mr. Seward, but that I could walk 
up. I walked up, or rather he showed me up, 

" Glad to see you," said the President. 

"Glad to see you, Sir," said Mr. Seward; 
*'and more than glad. The President and I are 
in somewhat of a fix; perhaps you can help ns 
out of it." 

What the " fix" was he did not stop to explain 
at the time, though he explained it afterwards. 
Mr, Seward was very argumentative, very loqua- 
cious, very much addicted to awkward sallies of 
wit or humour, or something that seemed to him 
to be either or both. Mr. Lincoln won my heart 
by his honest simphcity, his unaffected good- 
nature, bis broad, frank, sturdy common-sense, 
and the merry twinkle that sometimes lit up his 
usually sad eyes and grave countenance. 

I am not going to detail private conversations ; 
but I could gather from all that Mr. Lincoln said, 
whether it were in jest or in earnest, that be bad a 
painful sense of the heavy responsibility that destiny 
and the votes of bis fellow-countrymen had east 
upon his shoulders, and that he by no means 
shared the almost boyish hopes of Mr. Seward as 
to the speedy restoration of tlie Union b,^ 
subjugation of the South. I may add tha 
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*' fix " Mr. Seward spoke of was a military diffi- 
culty which had presented itself to his mind with 
regard to the army of the Potomac, that I waa 
ntterly incompetent to discuss or even to andi 
stand it, and that I was amazed that such a mal 
should have been mentioned to a stranger, or to 
anyone not a member of the Cabinet. But, as 
Solomon says, " Great men are not always wise." 

Mr. Seward informed me that the President 
would hold a levee, or public reception, at twelve 
o'clock that day, and that, if I would be present, 
either as the friend of the President and stand at 
his side, or as one of the crowd, whichever I pre- 
ferred, I might see and study to advantage the 
free-and-easy manner in which the sovereign of a 
free people received his fellow-citizens, as com- 
pared with the absurd state and formahty with 
which hereditary sovereigns, ruling the people by 
virtue of their dead fathers aud grandfathers, re> 
ceived their subjects. 

"Wehave no subjects here," added Mr. Seward; 
" or, rather, we are all subjects — subjects of the 
law, and of the law alone." 

" For the matter of that," I rephed, " it is the 
same in Great Britain. Oar Queen, who talks of 
her ' subjects ' in proclamations and other formal 
documents, is herself a subject — subject, as you 
say, to the law, which she may not break without 
taking the very disagreeable consequences. Bat 




we will not discass that point. I like your syBtem, 

and shall be delighted to attend the President's 

levee and stand at his side ; not that I would not 

be jnst as well pleased to mix with the multitude 

and take my chance among them, except for the 

fact that I should not in that case see so much of ^H 

what I want to see. So, Mr. President," I added, ^M 

turning to Mr. Lincoln, "if joa will permit me ^H 

to be one of your suite, I shall be grateful for the 

privilege." 

»"Oneof my what?" asked Mr. Lincoln, sud- 
denly. 
"One of your suite — or, if your Escellency likes 
the word better, one of your circle." 
"Oh! I see now," he replied; " but excuse me 
for not understanding Latin. I never had much 
schooling, and I am too old now to learn anything 
but the mother tongue ; and I rather flatter myself 
that I can make myself understood in it, and can ^m 
say what I mean as plainly as any man bring. ^M 
But you English beat ns hollow in languages. ^| 

We Americans are content to talk the language of 
the Bible, and of old John Bnnyan, and of Ben- 

tjamin Franklin, one of the plainest speakers of all. 
But time 's up. We must be moving. Come along! 
I must not keep the public waiting." 
" Punctuality is the politeness of princes and of 
presidents," said I, with an alliteration which was 
wholly unpremeditated. 
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^1 Mr. SevaiA smiled, and said in bis most 

^M gncioiis manner : "Tob are qoite a conrtier, anj 

^M would shine tn ^ft-plowuiey." 

^M I pledge tlie reader mr word of hononr that he 

^M pronoonred the urord as I hare written it. J hare 

^m BubseqaentlT heard many .Americans do the same. 

^1 Bot let that pass. I am an observer of small 

^1 things as well as of great, and recognize the fact 

^M that the noble English langn^e is in danger of 

^1 deterioration in America. I have heard Americans 

^M call Italy ^^f-talv, and engine and machine, en- 

^M gyne and ia&-(hyn(. Not that this cormption 

^1 flignifies mnch, if people nnderstand and adopt it. 

^T All I have to say is, that I do not Uke it. 

I followed Mr. Lincohi to the reception-room. 

Mr. Seward accompanied ns. We found Mrs. 

I.incoln ready to join in oar little procession, she 

,>n Iipr part being accompanied by the private 

ws^rftary of the President. A minute after Mr. 

W»K^>1" ^^^ taken the place appointed for him, 

■.^tt^\ wi> had all ranged ourselves about him — like 

i-iikv^ts around a central sun — the doors were 

.^, ,\'. And the crowd rushed in. There were no 

, ..; ^nokd, no silver sticks, no sticks of any kind 

'■■:.• ihc sovereign to his makers; nothing 

,;, 111 lace to face with the people. Bat 

s, : 1 love my fellow-creatures as well 

^.f* -Uvm when I have occasion to think of 

. .• n iW concrete ; but to meet them in the 
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concrete, or the aggregate, or in the shape of a 
rushing, roaring, eelfish mnltitude, when each man 
or woman thinks or acts upon the thought, " Each 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost ! " I 
do not think I love them. I do not even think I 
like them. 

I thought, as I saw the vast amount of hand- 
shaking that was inflicted upon Mr. Lincoln — and 
the equally vast amount that he inflicted upon 
others — that it was hard work to be a popular 
President of the United States. The Queen of 
England can choose her company, but the Presi- 
dent cannot. Anybody or everybody is free to 
present himself, in any costume he pleases, to the 
cliief magistrate and to shake hands with him, 
without an introduction, or so much as the 
announcement of his name. I was told that the ^| 

President's customary receptions on the first day ^M 

of the New Year were far more remarkable as a ^ 

study of national manners than an ordinary levee 
such as the one at which I assisted ; but the 
scene before me was quite peculiar enough to 
justify me in considering it remarkable. 

This plain, simple man represented one of the 
most powerful nations of the earth — a man who, 
vrithout any particular ability or virtue or claim 
to pre-eminence, had been selected out of the 
multitude to fill the highest place ; who, before 
the votes were recorded in his favour, war 
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nobody, and who wonld become a nobodj onM 
again as Boon as his term of office expired. And 
to this man came all those other men — eqaall; 
eligible as himself to fill sach high station — to 
pa; their respects in their working-dresses, and 
many of them with the grime of their trades on 
their hands and habiliments. 

With some of them the President merely shook 
hands, making the weaker ones wince in the vice- 
like grasp that he gave them. I fancied two or 
three times that he had a pleasnre in thus pun- 
ishing a few people for whom he had more or less 
dislike — punishing them in the guise of extreme 
cordiality, which they conld no more resent than 
a dog could, if you hit him on the head with s 
meaty bone which you afterwards kindly presented 
to him. 

Among the company who paid their respects to 
the chief magistrate on this occasion were the 
lively little Irish boy who had blacked my boots in 
the morning ; a German head-waiter at Willard's ; 
the clerk at the hotel ; and a whole host of roughs 
and "rowdies." Among these were intermixed 
civil and military functionaries, clerks in the pnbhc 
offices, contractors in esse and in posse, members of 
Congress, and whole squads of people, who, if they 
had been Britons and in London, would no more 
have thought of presenting themselves before the 
sovereign than of committing murder. But this, I 
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thought, was in the trae spirit of democracy. This 
was liberty — ^this was equality — this was fraternity. 
And when at last the crowd had passed out and 
the last hand had been shaken, Mr. Lincoln turned 
to me and said : ^^ I 'm glad this is over. Come to 
my private room and take a drink." I went with 
him and took a drink ; 'and he told me a fanny 
story about General Butler, which I do not feel 
myself at liberty to repeat. Altogether, I was 
very favourably impressed with Mr. Lincoln — not 
with his manners, but with his heart and intellect. 
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A Meeting of Congress. 

I AFTERWARDS attended a sitting of the Honse 
of RepreBentatives with a member, and proposed 
on the next day to attend a meeting of the Senate, 
accompanied by the same guide and monitor. The 
Enghah House of Commons is more or less of a 
democratic assembly, but the first appearance of 
tlie House of Representatives was to my mini! 
decidedly aristocratic. An air of order, qniet, and 
respectability pervaded the whole place. The 
members did not sit with their hats on, as is the 
castom in Westminster ; neither was there any 
unseemly pushing or scrambling to secure places. 
Each member had his own seat, with a convenient 
writing-desk before him, in which to keep his 
papers, documents, and writing materials. 

I noticed also that there was a goodly sprinkle 
of lads from eleven or twelve to fourteen years of 
age, dressed in a neat uniform, stationed at various 
parts of the hall, who acted as pages or messen- 
gers, and were at the call of any member who 
chose to summon them to deliver his missives 
either inside or outside of the House. I could not 
at first understand the utility or necessity of this 
arrangement, but saw it at once when I was 
informed that many of the members transacted 
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legal, literary, and other business in the Hoase, 
instead of listening to the speeches, and nsed the 
paper of Congresa for writing editorial articles, 
letters, or despatches to the newspapers of the 
various cities of the Union, or the places which 
they represented. 

The bulk of the members, especially since the 
temporary disruption of the Union by the Civil War, 
and the consequent disappearance from Congress 
of the wealthy cotton-planters and slave-owners 
of the South, were poor men, mostly lawyers on 
the look-out for business, to whom the pay of a 
Member of Congress was all-essential as a means 
of subsistence, and who were very glad, in addition 
to this, to earn a few extra dollars by literary or 
political writing, and other newspaper work. 

I was introduced to the Speaker, who seemed 
to me to be very much like an auctioneer, as he 
wielded his little hammer and struck it at intervals 
on his desk, just as an auctioneer does when he 
knocks down an article to the highest bidder. This 
little hammer was continually in motion, either to 
conmiand silence or to add emphasis to some 
formality or other that had been or was about to 
be accomplished, though I could not exactly, if 
at all, understand the reasons of its apparently 
preternatural activity. I observed that he wore 
no portentous wig and robes like our stately 
Amctionary at home, and that there was no ■ 
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or other "bauble," as Cromwell called it, before 
him on the table. 

I was also admitt-ed to the " privilege of the 
floor " — in other words, to free entrance in and 
ont of the House, jast as if I had been a luember 
without a vote. In this respect the Americans 
are always courteous to strangers, and do not fence 
round the dehberations of the Legislature with 
obstructive fictions snch as that which in England 
allows a member to call the attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that there are strangers pre- 
sent, and to clear the said strangers oat, whether 
they be ladies, diplomatists, peers, or reporters. 
Strangers are always present in Congress, and large 
and commodions galleries are especially set apart 
for their reception ; and the time, it is to be hoped, 
will come when the British Parliament will imitate 
the example, and not only admit, but accommo- 
date the pubUc, reserving to itself the right, by a 
I vote of the whole House on special occasions, totJ 
close its doors when public expediency or necessit^rS 
justifies the proceeding. H 

I As nothing particular was going on, and as th^s 

Member of Congress who acted as my guide was^ 
becoming thirsty, and invited me to the customary 
drink — which, though I did not want, I knew too 
j much of the customs of the country to refuse 
I to partake with him — we adjourned for a while *^M 
k the refreshment-room or bar of the House, wheral 
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captain " — sack the bar-tender or man 
behind the counter seems always to be called — 
compounded for us a couple of mint juleps. 

" One thing," said I, in sipping the cooling 
mixture, " strikes rae as singular, and that is, 
why the House should call its chairman or presi- 
dent the ' Speaker.' Do you know the reason ? " 

It is because yon have a Speaker in England," 
lie rephed. 

That answer does not meet the case. We 
have a Queen, and may have a King in England, 
and you won't imitate our example in that, I 
suppose ? " 

"I calculate not," said the member; "though 
the time may come when we may have to appoint 
a mihtary dictator. But what 's yonr objection to 
the word Speaker ? " 

"My objection to the word is that it represents 
a state of things which never existed in your 
country. Our ' Speaker ' was so called, in the 
early period of our parhamentary history, because 
he, and he only, had the right to speak to the 
sovereign on behalf of the Commons. The name 
is a rehc of the days when, as a people, we 
were just beginning to feel that we were not 
politically free, but were determined to become 
so, and the Parliament, beginning to feel its power, 
nomiuated its president to speak to the King, and 
speak plainly, to the effect that, if he did not 
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rednes gherancee. Parliament would not rote idi 
■07 money." 

" I than^ yon for the informatioQ, which I mtut 
conless is new to me. We can't call oar Speaker 
the PresideDt, becaose we have another officer wbs 
monopolises the title. We might, perhaps, oUl 
him the chairman. Bnt, after all, we 're ased to 
calling him the ' Speaker,' and I must confess I 1 
conservatiTe enough to wish to retain the title." 

"There is no barm," I said, "in the title, 
though I rather wonder that yon should hara 
adopted it. But there is one thing — nay, two 
things — which I admire in your congressional 
modes of proceeding. If I am rightly informed, 
you do not allow a bore to inflict his 'weariness 
upon you ; you limit the duration of bis speech by 
the hour-glass; and, if a bore is overmuch of t 
bore, you can get rid of him without the expedient of 
counting oat the House, and thus losing a day that 
may be urgently required for practical legislation.'* 

" You are rightly informed," said my guide ;' 
" if the gentleman from Buncombe (you would call 
him the honourable member for Buncombe) wantfl 
to inflict his long-winded and vapid eloquence upon 
the House, the House can escape the nuisance by 
simply telling him that bis speech, which he holdi 
in bis hand, will be accepted as read or spoken, and' 
that he may send the manuscript forthwith to the 
Congressional Globe, the official reporter of the 
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proceedings of the Legislature of the Dnited 
States. Thus both parties are satisfied. Baainesa 
proceeds, and the unspoken speech is printed, and 
reaches the people of Buncombe, and anybody else 
who chooses to waste hia time by reading it." 

" We also ought to have an official record of 
our debates, though I dread to think how much 
money it would cost if the full flood of the elo- 
qaeuce of our garrulous mediocrities were let loose 
upon the land — unless it were at the expense of 
the offending orator, which might help to mitigate, 
if it could not remove, the evil. We have mem- 
bers of our Parliament who could spout twelve 
closely-printed columns of the Times, and think 
nothing of the feat, if anybody would listen to or 
report them." 

" And we have members of Congress who could 
double the quantity, aye, and treble it, if we had 
not wisely clipped the wings of their verbosity by 
the scissors of Time — -or, if you don't like the 
metaphor — if we had not limited them, and pressed 
them down by the inexorable sand of the hour- 
glass," 

" Very good, and a rale to be much com- 
mended. Have you such an officer as a ' whip ' ? " 
I inquired. 

" A whip ! " said my guide ; " what 's a whip ? 
America whips all creation, as everybody knows ; 
bat I suppose that is not what you mean.' 
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" A whip," I replied, " is a asefal, 
indispensable public fuuctionarj with as/* 

*' Unde deriratur the name ? " 

" His name ie derived from the hanting-l 
He whips the dogs, the whelps, the cnrs, and 
hounds of party together, so that they may all 
yell and bark or vote together in the service ol 
the minister, and that the party in power may not 
be unexpectedly outnumbered by the Opposition. 
Both the ins and the outa have their whip. The 
whip must know the temper and the habits, the 
weak points and the strong points, the vices and 
the virtues, of every dog in the pack. He must 
know when and where they pipe or bark, when 
and where they dance, where they eat, where they 
drink, where they sleep, and how he may summon 
them by his whistle or his whip, at a moment's 
notice, to come to the aid, or it may be to the 
rescue, of his party." 

" We need no such 'cuss' in our politics. When 
one party 's in, it is in for four years certain. Our 
President is his own prime minister, and can't be 
turned out before the expiry of his term by any 
vote of Congress, unless by impeachment or revo- 
lution — two tools that are apt to cut the fingers or 
throats of those who use them. So we don't want 
the thing jou call a ' whip ' ; he would be of no 
use to us — anS, what 's more, our Congress-men, 
dogs or no dogs, would not submit to have such a 
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irlet continually at their heels to pry either into 
beir time or their occnpationB, or to be at hiB^ 

ick and call irreBpective of their own con- 

oience." 
' But I am a student, yon know, and have come 
to America to learn. Is it not a flaw in your con- 
stitution, a defect in the working, that a minority, 
changing itself by degrees into a majority, has, 
when a majority, no ready means to rid itBelf of 
an obnoxions President, in case of his departure 
from the straight line of his duty? Our Palmerston 
is a popular minister — he is virtually President ; 
Gladstone is a power in the State, because he can 
make the worse appear the better reason ; but our 
Honse of Commons could get rid of either of them 
in a week, if they rendered themselves unpalatable 
to the majority, and that, too, with the greatest 
ease, and without the slightest wrench of the 
political machinery." 

"We all know that, and shall amend in time 
— if revolution and a military autocracy do not 
supersede the present order of things, and make a 
clean sweep of our present corruptions and anoma- 
lies by the introduction of new and possibly worse 
corruptions and anomalies than those which now 
beset us. There 's Mr, Seward, now, a worse 
wind-bag than even your Mr. Gladstone, who is 
as unpopular and, I think, as inefficient a minister 
as ever existed ; yet the country must endure him 
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The Senate of the United StateB is not a 
komerons body, but it is a very high and im- 
■portant one. Before the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when eTery State in the Union, great or 
small. Bent itB two delegates or senators, elected 
for six years, but not simultaneously, the number 
of members was under seventy. In 1864, when 
eleven of the Southern States were unrepresented, 
the number was diminished by twenty-two. I 
found that my guide — a Jeffersonian, or " straight- 
out" democrat, and a sturdy opponent of the party 
in power (the Eepublican, or Black Republican 
party, as he called it, on account of the use it 
made of the negro, his rights and his wrongs, in 
freedom and in slavery) — was a strong supporter 
of a project for the reform of the Senate, which 
had been broached in the democratic journals, and 
found great favour with all the opponents of the 
war. 

The six New England States — the very focus 
and fountain of the aboUtion movement — the 
States that were most furious and persistent in 
the cry for the subjugation by fire and sword of 
the rebellious South — as hot-headed, every one of 
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them, as George III. and hia administratiou were 
for the Buhjugation of the Thirteen States nncler 
the illustrious AN'ashington — illnatrious because 
successful — provided the Senate with twelve 
members ; and these twelve, acting together, could 
and did control the deliberations of that body. 
Seeing that these six States, if united into one, 
would not form a State so large as New York or 
Pennsylvania, the project was to unite them, under 
the name of New England, and so deprive them of 
ten votes iu the Senate. 

"But," said I, after my friend had explained 
the matter to me as we proceeded towards the 
Senate -chamber, " would not this be a revolu- 
tionary act, and contrary to that principle of State 
rights on which the Union is based ? " 

"No doubt," he replied ; "but there are no 
longer any State rights. The Republican party, 
by making war upon the South, has made war 
upon and denied the right of the several States to 
judge and act for themselves. Besides, if Congress 
can make two States out of one, as it has done fay 
the creation of the new State of Western Virginia 
from a portion of the illustrious State of old Vir- 
ginia, Congress can, by a similar exercise of power, 
transiorm six little States into one large one. Do 
you admit that ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I admit it in theory ; but I don't 
think that, whatever may be the issues of this war, 
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jon will succeed in a scheme so revolationary ; 
and against which you would unite a clear majority 
of the present Senate, and, if the Union were re- 
established, of any succeeding Senate that it would 
he possible to elect." 

"We shall try, though," rejoined he. "The 
New England States are the bane of our politics; 
they are more troublesome to us than Ireland is to 
you ; and I wish with all my heart they had carried 
out their threats of a dozen or twenty years ago, 
and annexed themselves to Canada." 

On arrival at the Senate, we went np first to 
the gallery reserved for the public, but were 
speedily summoned down by a senator to whom 
our cards had been transmitted by a messenger, 
and accorded, as we had been in the House of 
Eepresentatives, the honours of "the floor." A 
flne, tall, handsome, powerful- looking man was 
speaking in a loud, clear voice, and seemed to 
command the close attention of his audience, not 
merely by his oratory — which was of a high order 
—but by his personal character and position. 

"That," said my guide to me, "is the virtual 
dictator of the Senate — one of the most remarkable 
men in our country. Sir ; a man of the highest 
talent, Sir, which he has devoted to the most 
detestable purposes — a very fire-brand of hatred 
and bigotry, and the most blatant war-preacher 
who ever hounded on one section of a people I 
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murder the other. That, Sir, is Senator Samner, 
of Masaachasetta — one of three or fonr zealots 
whose memory will go down to posterity as the- 
real authors of Becession, and all the hoirors oi 
this horrible war." I 

I looked OD the face and form of Mr. Charles 
8amDer with the greatest interest. I was some- 
what surprised to find that he was a man of very 
robust proportions and magnificent phifsique, re- 
membering as I did the feroclons assault made apon 
him, some years previously, in the Senate, by a 
Soothem politician of the name of Brooks, who 
was represented at the time as a small and slender 
person. I learned from my friend that the outrage 
took Mr. Sumner unawares — that, as he was writing 
at his desk, he was struck from behind a violent 
blow with a cane upon the head, and rendered 
insensible before he could grapple with his assail- 
ant, for whom he would have been much more than 
a match if they had met face to face. 

" I forget what, if any, provocation Mr. Sni 
gave to his cowardly assailant," 1 whispered, 

" He slandered the Southern ladies ' wholesale 
and retail ' ; and the ladies found a champion in 
Mr. Brooks. But Brooks was a coward. I give 
him up, and have nothing further to say of him, 
except that, if I had undertaken, as he did, to 
champion the virtue of ladies unjustly maligned, 
I would not have done as he did, but would have 
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challenged the slanderer to mortal combat — in fair 
duel — and would have shot him through the heart, 
unless he first shot me." 

Mr. Sumner filled the high office in the Senate 
of Chairman of Committee on Foreign Eelations, 
and was in all foreign and many domestic respects 
a greater power in the State than Mr, Lincoln, or 
either of his secretaries. The speech he was 
making at the time I entered struck me as par- 
ticularly unreasonable, and accused both the people 
and GoTemment of Great Britain of the vague 
crime of want of sympathy with the North, in what 
the orator called its " holy and sublime " contest 
with the South. 

He predicted, in passionate phraseology, the 
coming day of retribution, when Great Britain 
would 0nd herself overwhelmed with peril and 
calamity, and in danger of conquest by the Powers 
of Europe, in which day, if she looked for either 
aid or sympathy to the United States, she would 
look in vain, and if she perished, would perish 
unregretted. 

This struck me as particularly unfair and unjnat, 
inasmuch as the British Government at this very 
time allowed the North, without let or hindrance, 
to supply herself in British ports with arms and 
monitions of war — with everything, in fact, that 
the United States required, besides providing the 
..Northern armies with Irish immigrants in countless 
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Dtunbers to do the main part of the fighting reqnii 
for the prosecatioQ of the war. AU these privilegBI 
were denied to the South, which coald not proem* 
arms or munitions, or even an ounce of qoiniM 
for its hospitals, unless by means of blockade-' 
runners, who took all the adverse chances of thei 
illegal trade, or bj means of " Alabamas " aai 
" Slienaudoahs," and other craft, that set inter- 
national law at defiance, and whom it was free to 
the United States to capture and destroy, with all 
on boai'd, whether British anbjects or not, if they 
could do so, without opposition or even remon- 
strance from Great Britain, or any other Power in 
the world. 

On the whole, although I greatly admired Mr. 
Sumner as an orator, I came to the conclusion 
that he was a very poor logician, and allowed hifl 
prejudices to get the better of hia reason in the 
most absurd manner. Before I heard him speak 
I was of opinion, judging from bis high character 
and reputation, his great accompUsliments, hn 
varied learning and long study of politics, in hifl 
own country and abroad, that the United States 
would have possessed in him, had the votes of 
tlie people so ordained, one of the most illustrious 
of their Presidents. After liis speech, before I 
left the Senate -chamber, I came to the conclusion 
that plain, blunt, warm-hearted, homely, unedu- 
^ ted Abraham Lincoln, without a tithe of liia 
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abilities, or a hundredth part of his pretensions, 
was a far better man for the position. 

Musing on this, I said to my friend : " Do you 
think, as a rule, that very able and intellectual 
men are of the stuff of which good politicians are 
made ? " 

'•Decidedly not," he replied. "It is your very 
clever men who wreck the ship of the State if they 
attempt to steer it. If there are rocks ahead, your 
over-clever men despise the rocks, as things that 
in theory have no right to be there, and drive over 
them ; your cautious, dull man does not despise 
the rocks, acknowledges the disagreeable fact of 
their existence, and keeps out of their way. It is 
my opinion that, if the world only contained clever 
men and women and no fools, and none hat heavy, 
solid — or, as one may say, stolid — people to keep 
the peace between them, the human race would 
arrive at a catastrophe such as that which befell 
the Kilkenny cats." 

*' Then you acknowledge that it may be a good 
thing, after all, that your Presidents are men who 
come to the surface unexpectedly, as Mr. Lincoln 
has done ; that they are good, plain, humble 
people, of no particular talent beyond that of 
sitting quietly in the high seat of honour to which 
circumstances have drifted them, and who possess 
the one great quality of letting well alone, 




K^ " I admit it thoroughly," replied my guide ^mmJ 
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"though it rather rilee me at times to think that 
mediocrity is better than Bnperiority in the govern- 
ment of a great and free country," 
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A Visit to Chief Justice Chase, 

My friend the Member of Congress, and I, went 
to the Chief Justice's reception, in that full even- 
ing costume which assimilates waiters, clergymen, 
and gentlemen, in one dull uniformity of bad 
taste, and makes it difficult, except by personal 
acquaintance and information, to distinguish one 
from the other. We found his modest lionse — 
modest, though one of the best in Washington — 
crowded with a very distinguished company, of 
whom fully one-half were ladies. The honours of 
the evening were well and graciously done by the 
Chief Justice's daughter. 

I was, before many minutes had passed, intro- 
duced to a very great number of senators, Members 
of Congress, generals, colonels, judges, governors, 
and foreign ambassadors ; but my attention was so 
engrossed with the Chief Justice himself, that 1 
thought but little of the crowd by whom he was 
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Burronnded. Mr. Salmond Portland Chase — sach 
was his name — was a man who had just passed, 
or was closely approaching, the grand climacteric. 
Tall, solid — I may say heavy — of dark, almost 
sallow complexion, and a clear, full, searching eye. 
He reminded me of what somebody said of Lord 
Thnrlow, that he must be more or less of an 
impostor, inasmuch as it was morally impossible 
for any man to be so wise as he looked. I knew 
—as all the world did— something of his early 
history and atrngglea, and thought of him as one 
who had rightly merited the aid of Heaven, by the 
brave heart with which he had aided himself, and 
walked through life unsullied, achieving the higliest 
objects of a legitimate ambition without performing 
■ a mean, unworthy, or questionable act. Early 
^M adversity either makes or mars a man, and it had 
^K. made, not marred, the Chief Justice. 
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Who ne'er hia bread in Borrow ate, 
Wlio ne'er through ailent midnight hours 

Weeping upon his bed hath sate ; 
He knows you not, ye heavealy powers ! 



Mr. Chase had evidently known the "heavenly 
powers," and profited by their teaching. 

Mr. Chase, as Finance Minister, had* occupied 
so distinguished a place in the councils of his 
country and the estimation of the world, as 
manager of that vast system of paper money 
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which enabled the Northern States to purchase 
and pay soldiers to subdne the Sonth, that I 
wondered why he shonld have accepted what I 
thooght was the inferior position of Chief Justice. 
But this was sheer ignorance on my part, for the 
Supreme Court is, in reality, as supreme as its 
name implies, can over-ride even the decrees of 
Congress, if these be unconstitutional . The chief 
of the court is a far more important personaf^e 
than the President himself, and, once appointed, 
holds his place for life, far above the storms 
party, irremovable, and almost unassailable. 

Appointed by their party for party purposes, th^ 
judges of the Supreme Court have invariably dis- 
tinguished themselves by the great ability and 
the dignified impartiality with which they have 
performed their duties. This much mast be said 
in justice to the judicial system of the United 
States, as a set-off to the charges, unfortunately 
too serious and too well-founded, that have been 
and are continually brought against the popularly- 
elected judges of the inferior Courts. 

My conversation with Mr. Chase on this and 
subsequent occasions, when he honoured me 
friendly, social intercourse, at his own table or at 
mine, took a financial rather than a legal direction. 
The vast system of paper money which he had 
organized and worked with consummate success, 
the "five-twenty" and the "seven-thirty" bonds, 
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they were called, and the innndation of the coon- 
try with the notes popularly known as " green- 
backs," was a subject of extreme interest to me ; 
and my discussing it with Mr. Chase bnt con- 
firmed me in a previous impression : that no truly 
great or colossal work, either of peace or war, conld 
be carried to completion on a strictly gold basia. 
That gold was a mere commodity, just as bread, 
or beef, or cotton were commodities, was abundantly 
proved from the very outbreak of the American 
war ; that, as a commodity, its value rose and fell, 
just as the value of bread, beef, cotton, tkc, rose 
and fell, according to scarcity or demand; and 
that the endeavour to reconcile the two characters 
of gold — ^the one as a commodity, and the other 
as money or circulating medium — -persisted in by 
Great Britain, was a constant source of financial 
difficulty, too often followed by panic. 

I could understand, too, that if the United 
States, under the auspices of Mr, Chase, had not 
issued upon its credit all the paper currency 
that it needed for the purchase of recruits, of 
horses and mules, of powder and shot, of arms 
and mnuitions, and the daily food of half a million 
or three quarters of a million of combatants, and 
had obstinately stuck to the British principle of 
issuing no paper money not immediately convertible 
into gold, and the Southern States had adopted the 
intrary practice, the North would have been over- 




, and the Union 
Great 
all Europe, 
t «f tt« fint n^uh BeTolntion, 
1 giU^ b^vtt jaftg—fKper that could 
hm'eall.jirt vftcoaii baj- eraytfaiiig else, meo 
Mi iMfK a^ tt* ^wnilhal, both in food and 
s in Gating order. 
; •• I mad to Mr. Chase, enppose 
: s^KM «f gM left in the world, 
be any the poorer, if the son 
, tib» naam ftfl. tite earth rielded its frnits, 
[ ■•■ pat faitii their energies as they do now 
I M odker Earth their provider ? 
B is, m fiMt» m ^ecks of idolatry, very profitable 
to the pri o a ta — thai k to sav, to bankers, asnrers, 
and bill-disconnters-— to worship gold, and exalt it 
to the sovereignty of the world. Withont iron, 
the world would certainly be poorer; but as 
regards gold, all other conditions of life and 
nature being exactly what they now are, its utter 
a nnihila t i on would not make any real difference 
to a single human creature. 

This was my idea at the time ; this is my idea 
now. The Government of Great Britain owes, or 
is supposed to owe, the Bank of England the sum 
of sixteen millions sterling, and is empowered to 
issue paper money, in notes not under the value of 
five pounds each, for that amount, onrepresented 
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by gold, silver, copper, bread, beef, beer, wine, 
cloth, tea, or anything whataoever, except the credit 
of the British nation. For every five pound note 
above that amount the Bank is bound to pay gold. 
This was the state of affaira thirty years ago, forty 
years ago, perhaps seventy years ago, and fitted 
— -though not too well, or very indiflFerently and 
nnsatisfactorily well — -the necessities of British 
commerce and enterprise, when British trade and 
commerce had not attained a tithe of their present 
amount. 

Bat is the credit and are the resources of Great 
Britain no greater now than at the earliest of these 
comparatively recent periods ? The computation 
is that the resources of the country are ten, or 
twenty, or it may be a hnndred-fold greater now 
than they were three quarters of a century ago. 
If so, why should our inconvertible paper money 
not stretch and increase with our wealth and 
population ? If paper unrepresented by gold, for 
sixteen millions sterling, was sufficient to lubricate 
the wheels of commerce, to make the machine roll 
smoothly, and form the medium of a continually- 
extending barter seventy years ago, surely the 
same amount of paper unrepresented by gold is 
not sufficient for the constantly-expanding wants 
of the present day ? 

I put the case before Mr. Chase, as the great 
financier of the United States. 
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" Wait till yoa are at war," s&iel he, " with a 
combination of all the leading Powers of the world 
against yon, as yoa may have some day ; and if 
yon don't find ont the valne of paper money unre- 
presented by — " — ' — — ything else bot your 
credit, yon an, ; nation I take yoa 

for." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MR. JEFFERSON DAVIB. 

In neither of my two visits to the United States 
before, during, and after the War of Secession, was 
it my fortune to meet or hold any communication 
with Mr. Jefferson Davis, the brave but luckless 
Presideut of the short-lived Southern Confederacy. 
But, on his arrival in London, in 1868, after his 
long imprisonment in a Federal fortress, awaiting 
trial for high treason, I left my card for him at 
his lodgings, in company with an EngUsh peer 
who, in common with nearly all the upper and 
well-to-do classes, had sympathised with the South. 
On our way to the ex- President's lodgings, the 
peer expressed his wonder to me that the American 
Oovemment had been so lenient as to abandon the 
prosecution, a leniency which he attributed to en- 
lightened humanity. His Lordship, however, was 
wrong in his conclusion. The GoTemment had 
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every desire to bring the great " rebel " to triil, 
and would have done so very shortly after the 
capture of Mr. Davis, when he was endeavonring 
to make his escape into Texas, had it not been 
for the fear that the prosecution woold have been 
a failure. 

The highest legal opinions were taken on the 
subject, including that of Mr. Chase, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the ablest and most 
eminent lawyer in the Union, and his legal opinions 
were entitled to, and received, the greatest deference 
from men of all parties. 

His deliberate judgment was that to bring Mr. 
Davis to trial would be unwise and inopportune, in- 
asmuch as his acquittal, If not certain, would be 
highly probable, on the ground that the first alle- 
giance of an American citizen was due to his native 
State ; that the State of Mississippi, which had 
elected Mr. Davis to the high position of Senator, 
having passed a decree of secession with all legal 
formalities, Mr. Davis would have been a rebel to 
that State if he had cast in his fortunes with the 
North during the war. 

Whether this were correct law or not, the doubt 
whether he would not have been acquitted on the 
ground of prior and paramount allegiance was 
sufficiently strong in the mind of Mr. Chase to 
justify the Federal Goverament in declining to 
prosecute. Other eminent legal authorities agreed 
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with the Chief Justice, and President Johnson and 
hia chief advisers, Mr. Seward and Mr. Stanton, 
judged it the safer and more expedient poUcy to 
abandon all thought of a prosecution, and set the 
prisoner at liberty. 

Mr. Davis, therefore, came to England, the 
country of his ancestors, to recruit his health 
after the long and severe imprisonment, during 
which he was submitted to every possible igno- 
miny and degradation, in the hope — more than 
once expressed by President Andrew Johnson — 
that death would relieve the Federal Government 
of the troublesome captive, whom it was aUke 
inconvenient to pardon or to punish. 

In the autumn of 1869, Mr. Davis, having heard 
that I was about to take a month's holiday, in 
travelling in Scotland, and visiting Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Oban, the Hebrides and Inverness, sent 
a friend to me, stating that he had long had a 
desire to visit Scotland, and that it wonld be a 
great pleasure to him to be permitted to accom- 
pany me, and to share with me the expenses of the 
trip. 

I was by no means loth, but highly flattered and 
pleased with the proposition ; for, during my short 
but pleasant acquaintance with Mr. Davis, I had 
found him to be a most agreeable companion, 
with a well-stored mind, attractive manners, and 
rare conversational power. So we speedily came 
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to an agreement, and, as the weather was beanb- 
fully calm and sunny, resolved to travel by sea 
from St. Katherine'a Wharf to Granton, and make 
the City of Edinburgh our first stopping place. 

Mr. Davis had wished to travel incognito ; but 
his name upon his trunk had betrayed his secret 
to the steward of the steamer, and from the steward 
it had made its way to the captain and his crew and 
passengers. Among the latter were a few soldiers 
of a Highland regiment, who honoured Mr. Davis 
and myself with particular attention or " stares " 
whenever we appeared on deck, apparently unable 
to convince themselves which of the two was the 
famous ex-President. 

At last one of them, having received a hint from 
the steward, pointed to Mr. Davis, exclaiming at 
the same time to his companions in broad Scotch, 
"That's hum (him)!" and caUing a moment 
afterwards for " three cheers for President Davis!" 
The cheers were lustily given, to the annoyance, 
apparently, of their object. Mr. Davis, however, 
acknowledged the compliment by raising his hat, 
and endeavoured to escape further recognition by 
taking a seat on the deck, and resorting to the 
companionship of a copy of the Lady of the Lake 
which he had in his pocket. 

Mr. Davis was received in Scotland, wherever 
his arrival became known, not only with the 
sympathy to which misfortune has a claim, and 
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the respect dae, thoogh not always paid, to faUen 
greatness, bnt in many instances with an amount 
of enthusiasm which conld not have been exceeded 
if he bad been in the full plenitude of the power 
and authority of which the fortune of war had 
deprived him four years previously. 

Politics had no disturbing influence in the fervour 
of his reception. The great Conservative magnate, 
the Dnke of Bucclench, and John Blackwood, the 
able and fearless editor of Blackwood's MagaziTie, 
joined the Whig proprietors of the Scotsman — with 
the genial Alexander Russel, the prince of Scotch 
newspaper editors at their head — in cordial welcome 
and liberal hospitality to the historical personage 
who was of no more poUtical importance than the 
homblest citizen of the United States — nothing but 
a venerable private gentleman of unblemished 
private character and high mental attainments, 
who had played a great part in a great manner, 
and fallen from a lofty position without loss of 
personal dignity. 

Five years afterwards, at a public dinner of 
Scotsmen, and Americans of Scottish extraction, 
held at the city of Memphis, on the left bank of 
the Mississippi, descending that wearisome bnt 
renowned river from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
Mr. Davis delivered a speech in which he recounted 
the incidents of our journey from Edinburgh to 
, Glasgow, Ohan, and Inverness, and the impres- 




1 npoUtAed m a yimrhlTTt in Gk«eDV, 
ndcr the title of TV Seeaitk Peofk. 

Two little ineideafs thsi oeenzred, bcrfh rdatmg 
to himself, aze not reeorded by Hr. Datib in his 
pleamit reminiseenees of onr joomey. The one 
ocetured at InTergany, the HighUnd seat of Mr. 
Edward Ellice, Member for tbe St Andrew's dis- 
trict of boroughs, son of the Right Hon. Edward 
£llice — known in Parliamentary slang, in the dajs 
of Earl Grey's administration, as "Bear Ellice.'' 
At the hoose of this gentleman, on the romautie 
shore of Loch Oich, we passed several days, and 
thence proceeded to InTerlochy Castle, the seat of 
Lord Abinger, on onr way to Inverness and Col- 
ioden, where the victory of the Dake of Cnmber- 
lanJ sealed tbe fate of tbe Stnart dynasty, and 
lixed tbo Hanoverian family on the throne. 

One morning, when we were seated at brei 
at Invcrgarry, Mr. Ellice noticed that his yacht 
the lake wau gaily decorated with flags in the usual 
manner when a welcome or rejoicing is intended in 
honour of a great personage. 

" All I " said Mr. Ellice, "it is my birthday. 
It wan very kind of tbe Captain to remember the, 
fact which I myself had forgotten — very 
tideed I " 
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Later in the day, I met the Captaio on the 
shore of the loch, and mentioned to him how 
pleased Mr. Ellice had been at the mark of atten- 
tion which he had shown him in hononr of his 
" birthday." 

"Birthday!" said the Captain. "I did na ken 
it was hia birthday. I did it in hononr of Mr. Jef- 
ferson DarisI" 

The next incident was of a totally different 
character. 

" When I was in Inverness," said Mr. Davis, in 
the speech at Memphis already referred to, "Mr. 
Chambers, the founder of Chambers' Journal and 
the Miscellantj, was still Hving, and it was under 
his guidance that I saw the field of Culloden, and 
learned where the clans were posted, and where 
they fought and fell. A shepherd sat by the well 
where the Duke of Cumberland's cavalry charged 
the Scots. The peace of the grave was there. 
The living accept the inevitable, but honour not 
the less the brave who died for their country.'' 

In these sentences Mr. Davis fell into an error 
of commission and an error of omission. It was 
not Mr. Kobert Chambers of Edinburgh, but Mr. 
Robert Carmthers, the editor of the Inverness 
Courier, my old and intimate friend, who acted as 
our guide on this occasion. The error of omission 
arose from Mr. Davis's ignorance of the fact that 
Mr. Carmthers had pointed him ont to the 
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shepherd, who was reading a book while tending 
hi* flock, expecting that the shepherd wonid be 
interested id knowing that he was in the presence 
of so eminent a person. The shepherd took no 
notice, and Mr. Catrnthers asked him if he iai 
never heard of Mr. Jefferson Davis, the President 
of the Southern Confederacy ? 

"Never dud," rephed the man. "And what 
was the Southern Confederacy, as ye ca' it ? Was 
it in England ? Or was it a Limited Liability 
Company ? " 

" It is evident," I whispered aside to Mr. Car- 
ruthers, " that your friend the shepherd does not 
read the Inverness Courier." 

" I am ashamed of him," rephed the discomfited 
editor. " I dare say his reading is confined to the 
Bible." 

And a small copy of the New Testament it 
turned out to be which the shepherd held in his 
hand. We neither of us told Mr. Davis of the 
incident, lest his high estimate of the intelhgence 
of the Scottish peasantry should have sufTered 
diminution. 

The following notice of Mr. Davis's voyage down 
the Estuary of the Clyde and up Loch Fyne to 
Ardrishaig appeared in the Glasgow Dailij Mail, 
two or tliree days after his departure from Glasgow, 
written by an eminent clergyman of the city, who 
had recently travelled in the United States. I 
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should mention that, during oar stay in Glasgow, 
Mr. Davis and I had been guests in the hospitable 
house of Mr. James Smith, of Dowan Hill, a 
worthy Scot, who bad resided for some years in 
the State of Mississippi, and had been well 
acquainted with the Confederate chief before he 
had either achieved greatness or had it thrust 
upon him. 

"On the 12th of August, or thereabout," said 
the MaU, " I left the banks of Clyde for the West 
Highlands, to have a breath of my native air. I got 
on board the lona at Rothesay. The papers bad 
announced, the morning before, that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis was to sail that day for Oban ; so there was 
an unusual crovrd on Rothesay Pier to get a glimpse 
of the fallen chief. When the beautiful steamer 
came gliding, with her crowded decks, to the pier, 
hundreds of the more eager stniggled to the front 
or piled themselves upon carts and lamp-posts to get 
a better sight. The lona was so crowded that it was 
some time before the eager eyes of the multitude 
could discover the man ; hut just as we were moving 
off the people began to cheer, and, the passengers 
on one part of the saloon-deck drawing apart, there 
stepped forth from amongst them the once powerful 
chief of the Southern Confederacy, and took off his 
hat and bowed. It was the face that his likeness 
had made familiar to everybody— the thin features, 
prominent nose, the cold yet not unkindly 
II. 24 
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eyes, the beautiful lips, thin and resolute, 
sharp chin, the calm and somewhat careworn si 
wrinkling the hollow cheek. 

" He looked old for his years, walked with a si 
which lowered him to middle height, and 
somewhat broken-down appearance, as if he hdi 
pereonallj collapsed along with the Confederacy. 
He was very plainly dressed in a dusty black hst 
and dark clothes, that seemed rather heavy and 
large for him. And yet withal there was a dignity 
about him that told of grander days ; and his quiet 
bearing and unostentatious kindhness of mi 
won the hearts of all. He must have been 
much bored that day ; so many people spoke to 
him and shook hands, or followed about and 
watched his every motion ; but his good nature 
never flagged. At every pier a little crowd 
waiting to see him ; and at Ardrishaig it 
amusing to observe, when he passed up the crowd) 
pier, how all eyes followed him, and how peo] 
who had been nudging each other eagerly when 
was near said, with bated breath when he 
passed : ' That 's him ! that 's Jeff Davis ! ' Thi 
Ardrishaig fishermen were as eager as the rest, ani 
swarmed on the ridge where their nets hung drying, 
to see him pass to the track-boat. The very children 
ran excitedly after the crowd of passengers, pointing 
him out to one another. How much some 
'^eopie knew about the ex-President it would 
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cnrions to ascertain. In one shop into which a 
friend stepped to buy something, the woman behind 
the counter, seeing the unusual throng and excite- 
ment, asked a man : ^ Who is 't that 's come wi' 
the steamer the day ? ' To which he replied sa- 
gaciously : * It 's a man they ca' Davison ! ' " 

I should mention that Mr. Donald MacGregor, 
the somewhat rough but warm-hearted landlord of 
the ** Eoyal Hotel," in Princes Street, Edinburgh 
— ^where we remained fojr upwards of a week — 
treated the ex-President and myself as if we had 
been princes. When I asked for the bill, he said : 
" Bill ? There 's no bill, an' if ye say another 
word about it, ye '11 offend me. I 'm more than 
paid by the honour ye have done me ! " And 
the worthy man refused all recompense except our 
thanks. 
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Medora Leigh. 

In the antnmn of 1869, immediately after my 
return from my trip in Scotland with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, as just recorded, I received a letter from 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of the firm of Barron and 
Smith, army agents — whom I had known from 
boyhood as the agents of my father for receiving 
hifi mihtary pension as a half-pay officer — request- 
ing me to call upon them at my earliest con- 
venience, as they had something very particular 
and, as they thought, highly important to submit 
to my notice. 

I waited upon Mr. Smith accordingly, with 
expectations somewhat highly raised of a legacy 
or inheritance which had descended to my deceased 
father, and of which I was the heir. I was speedily 
undeceived, however, when Mr. Smith explained the 
business upon which he had sent for me, and had 
placed in my hands a bundle of letters and docu- 
ments which he had received some years previously 
from a lady named Medora Leigh, since deceased. 
The name was not familiar to me, although I 
imagined that I had seen it in connection with the 
foul charge brought by Lady Byron against the 
character of the great poet, her husband, which 
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she had communicated to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
the popular authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin, and 
which the latter had shamefully — or shame- 
lessly — (tons les deux peuvent se dire) divulged to 
the world, Tilth her own censorious commentary. 
Medora Leigh had represented herself to Messrs. 
Barron and Smith as the daughter of the Hon. 
Mrs. Leigh, the sister of Lord Byron. She nn- 
doohtedly stood in that tender relationship to Mrs. 
Leigh, and was consequently the niece of Lord 
^tjTon. 

Hr. Smith wished me to take the docomeuts 
'liome with me and peruse them carefully, with the 
view of publishing a supplement to Mrs. Beeeher 
Stowe's revelations, given to the world at Lady 
Byron's instigation. He thought that the truth 
on the unhappy matter, whether favourable or 
unfavourable to the character of Lord Byron, 
should be made known, on the principle of the 
old Latin saying, Mugna est tmtas et prevalebil ; 
but, doubting his own Mterary skill and experience 
to do full justice to the delicate inquiry, and mis- 
trusting his own ability at his age — he had then 
passed or nearly approached his eightieth year — 
he had thought a younger man, and one of some 
literary standing, ought to be entrusted with the 
task, and had, therefore, sent for me. 

I took the letters away with me, devoted my best 
and most anxious attention to their perusal, and 
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reluctantly came to the conclusion that the best 
thing to do with them would be to burn them. I 
reported my opinion to Mr. Smith, who would by 
no means consent to their destruction, and scarcely 
listened with patieuce to the proposal, expressing 
his determinatioD, in case of my refusal to edit 
them, to place them in other hands. 

Mr. Smith leaned to the opinion that Lord 
Byron was really guilty of the charge brought 
against him by the jealons widow, and supported 
by the zealous advocacy of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
I, on the contrary, believed that the charge was 
unfounded, though Medora Leigh herself had been 
taught by Lady Byron to believe in its truth, 
and bad ended by accepting it. Mr. Smith had 
thought of another editor for Medora Leigh's cor- 
respondence, in case I should refuse to undertake 
the task, and had fixed upon a gentleman who 
bad publicly expressed his belief in the truth of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe's and Lady Byron's revela- 
tions. Mr. Smith expressed his determination to 
place the documents In that gentleman's hands, to 
make what public use of them he pleased in case 
of my refusal. 

Under these circumstances, with the conviction 
strong in my mind tliat Lord Byron was innocent, 
and that I could prove him to be so out of the 
very documents which Mr. Smith had put into my 
hands, I, with much reluctance, accepted the task 
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which seemed to be thrust upon me. Mr. Smith, 
though with a prejudice agaiost Lord Byron — as a 
man, though not as a poet^— had the fullest 
reliance upon my judgment, and left me to deal 
with the documents as I pleased, with the sole 
stipulation that I should neither destroy them, 
suppress them, or part with them. 

I accepted the conditions, but thought it best, 
before beginning to work upon them, to show them 
to Mr. John Murray, the eminent publisher of 
Byron's works, with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted. Mr. Murray read them, and offered a 
liberal price for the manuscripts in order that he 
might either destroy or suppress them. To this 
I could not consent, after the understanding I 
had come to with Mr. Smith, and the positive 
promise I had made to him. 

I, therefore, set to work upon the materials at 
my command, placed a resume of the whole case 
before the public as presented by Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, with the autobiography of the luckless, 
erring, grossly deceived and credulous Medora 
Leigh, with her letters to Lady Byron and the 
nohle and influential friends and relatives of the 
poet. I completed a volume, which was pub- 
Usbed in December 1869, by the eminent house of 
Kichard Bentley and Son, New Burlington Street, 
entitled Medora Leigh ; a History and an Auto- 
■hiograkpy, with an Introduction and a Commentarij 
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on tiie Charges brought against Lord Byron by Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. 

In that Tolume, as I observed in the preface, I 
carefally compared the statements made by Medora 
Leigh with those made hy Mrs, Stowe, and came 
to the conclusion that they disproved all the alle- 
gations of the authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin as to 
the sepai'ation of Lord and Lady Byron in 1816, 
and that the odious charge — not brought against 
the Hon. Augusta Leigh until 1831, seven years 
after Lord Byron's death, or pubHcIy mentioned 
against the poet himself until 1810 — and gave my 
reasons for believing, and calling upon all the 
world to believe, that the charge against brother 
and sister was not only unproved and unprovable, 
but untrue, and the result of a conspiracy of which 
Lady Byron was tlie dupe and the victim. 

The reception of this book, with which I had so 
unwillingly connected my name, was the reverse of 
gratifying. The press, with scarcely a single 
exception, either sneered, condemned, or mani- 
fested a kind of contemptuous pity for the editor, 
reminding me painfully of the truth so coarsely 
expressed in Hudibras, 

The; who in quarrels int^rpoae ^^M 

Will often wipe a bloody nose j ^^B 

and of the more modern saying, that those who 
interfere in the personal conflicts between has- 




nd and wife will likely incur the wrath of 

parties. The friends and partlzans of Lady 

and Mrs. Beecher Stowe were indignant 

inst me — as was, perhaps, natural, after I had 

them to be guilty of cruel slander against 

I innocent brother and sister— while the friends 
nd partizans of Lord Byron were scarcely less 
indignant against me for having taken up the 
subject at all, and for not having suppressed 
or destroyed the miserable revelations of poor 
Medora. 

Fiat juslilia mat c<Elum was the adage that had 
strengthened me to vindicate Lord Byron ; bat, in 
having rendered what I conscientiously believed to 
be impartial justice, I was certainly not prepared 
for the thunder-crash in the critical heavens that 
ensued. Neither the one side nor the other knew 
or reflected that suppression was beyond my power 
— though, of course, both knew that no moral or 
physical necessity compelled me to disseminate, 
even for the purpose of confutation, the sad details 
of Medora Leigh's story of her life ; though I knew 
to a certainty that the task undertaken by my 
friendly hand would have heen undertaken only 
too willingly by an unfriendly one. 

I was consoled for the faint praise of some and 
the by no means faint obloquy of other English 
journals by the impartial, just, and discriminating 
favour extended to me by the most eminent critics 
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of Germany. Thej all considered that I had sue- 
cessfoUj vindicated the character of Lord Byron 
and his sister, and silenced for the fature the 
cainmnious tongues of Mrs. Beecher Stowe and the 
believers in the guilt of the great poet. 

The charge brought against the great poet 
had an enormous sale in Europe and America. 
The defence — mainly owing to the cold water 
thrown upon it by the London newspapers — had 
scarcely a sale sufficient to pay the expenses of 
publication! Perhaps the public was tired of the 
subject, or perhaps it enjoyed the scandal far more 
than the refatation ! As I cannot undertake to 
solve the question, I leave it to the charitable 
judgment of posterity. 
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The Empeebb Edgenie in Skye. 



Late in the summer of 1872, I spent a month 
in the pleasant little town of Obao, in Argyllshire, 
in the midst of some of the most beantifnl scenery of 
the West Highlands. Oban had been my favourite 
resort during many years for health, rest, recrea- 
tion, and long walks through the glens and over the 
mountains of a land which, at every turn which the 
traveller or the pedestrian may take, offers some 
new scene of grandeur or beauty for his admiration 
and delight. 

While at Oban I received a communication from 
my highly-esteemed friend, Mr. Thomas Eraser, 
tlie Sheriff of Skye, requesting me to visit him 
at his house near Portree, in that island. I 
gladly accepted the invitation, for, though I had 
previously been in Skye, I had not had time to 
explore the manifold beauties of the wild and 
gloomy Loch Comisk, the awful Cuchullin hills, 
and the very remarkable amphitheatre of rocks, 
high upon the mountain aide, beyond Uig, known 
as Qairaing. The desire to ascend the latter was 
strong upon me ; and I hoped to gratify it in the 
genial companionship of the Sheriff, the attached 
■friend of my early manhood. 
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My wife and jonng daughter accompanied me on 
tlie occasion, and, as the Sheriff's cottage waa 
small, I sought accommodatioD at the principal — 
almost the only — hotel of Portree, to the good 
offices of whose proprietor we had been specially 
recommended hy another most excellent friend, to 
whom I had been particularly attached from early 
years, the late David Hutcheson of Glasgow and 
Oban. Mr. Hutcheson was the founder and pro- 
prietor of the fleet of steam-ships, by the agency <rf 
which he had opened up the West Highlands to 
trade and travel, and, by the successfol and popn- 
lar management of which great enterprise, he had 
done more than any man of his day and generation 
to develop the resources and extend the eivilizatioii 
of the Highlands. 

A letter from him to any inn-keeper on the weat 
coast of Scotland was almost equivalent to a royal 
command, and I made no doubt that I and miiM 
would receive every attention from Mr. Ross, the 
worthy landlord of the " Royal." But, on arrival' 
at Portree, we found that Mr. Ross could not 
accommodate us, inasmuch as all the availablo; 
rooms were pre-occupied by the Empress Eugeni^ 
her son the Prince Imperial, and their saite^ 
among whom was Count Clary. The EmpreBBf 
however, was to leave Skye on the following 

L Qoming, when the rooms which she had vacatfll 

■■Anld be at our disposal. 
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For one night we had to make shift as best we 
could, which we resolved to do, acting, like true 
philosophers, on the wise old adage which tells the 
onhappy as well as the disappointed that " what 
can't be cared should be endared." We could 
have remained on board of the steamer, if it had 
not been for the fact that she had started for 
Stomoway, in the Long Island — as the island of 
Lewis is called — after half-an-hour'a delay at 
Portree ; so we passed the night as comfortably 
as we could on chairs in the dining-room. 

In the morning I paid my respects to the Em- 
press, to whom and to whose unfortunate husband 
I had been introduced some years previously, I 
was honoured by a long and friendly conversation 
with her. Having inquired of Her Majesty whether 
she had yet visited the wondrous cave of Staffa, and 
the sacred Isle of lona, she informed me that she 
had not yet had the time to do so. I took the liberty 
of reminding her, now that she was in such near 
proximity to those renowned spots — to which no 
traveller in the West Highlands should omit to make 
a pilgrimage — that she ought to stretch a point and 
t^e advantage of the favourable opportunity. 

She repUed that she had often heard of Staffa 
and its sublimities, and had a great desire to visit 
it, but that she was reluctantly compelled to defer 
this pleasure until she made another visit to 
Scotland. It was now the 10th or 11th of August, 
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and the fete day of the Emperor was on the I5th. 
She would not and could not for any considera- 
tiou be absent from his side on sacb an occadon, 
and therefore felt herself compelled to harry home 
to Chislehurst as feat as steam could carry her. 

On bidding farewell to the Empress at the porch 
of the Royal Hotel, as she took her departure for 
the steamer that was to convey her to Oban, tn 
route for Glasgow, a little crowd — great for small 
Portree — had assembled to give her a parting 
cheer. She said to me, loudly enough to be heard 
by the bystanders, that she had highly enjoyed 
her visit to Scotland, and was greatly pleased both 
with the country and the people. I remarked to 
Her Majesty that the Scotch believed that she 
also was of Scottish extraction, through the Kirk- 
Patricks. 

"Yes," she repUed ; " I have Scottish blood in 
my veins, and I am proud of it." 

A ringing cheer, that burst spontaneously from 
the bystanders, was the echo to this short speech, 
spoken with a slightly foreign accent — -it being 
pronounced eet- — -but, in all other respects, unex- 
ceptionable English ; in the midst of which she 
courteously extended her hand to me, and pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by her son, Count Clary, 
and her suite, to the httle pier of Portree, and 
the steamer that had waited about live minutes 
for her cleared the harbour, amid the cheers of a 




Kond small crowd that had assemUed to witness 

r embarcation. 

nest day being fine^and fine days are 

irce in the " misty moisty " island of Skye — 
_ little party, accompanied by Sheriff Fraser, 
hired a carriage and pair, not showy but service- 
able, and proceeded to Quiraing. The distance 
from Portree is twenty-three miles, over a good 
road, through a district crowded with historical 
memories of Flora MacDonald, the Young Che- 
valier, the Rebellion of 1745, and the devoted 
attachment of the brave Highlanders to a lost 
cause, so sacred to their hearts that not even 
the magnificent bribe of £30,000 offered by 
the Hanoverian Government tempted one of the 
thousand and more of poor peasants who were in 
the " Pretender's " secret to betray to the cmel 
mercies of his enemies the unfortanate fugitive, 
whom they considered to be their rightful King. 

The Sheriff informed me, during his ride, that the 
first few months wliich he passed in Skye, after 
receiving his appointment and removing from Inver- 
ness, where he had previously resided, were the 
most desolate and dreary of his life. He had no- 
body with whom he could exchange ideas, except 
the ministers of the Established and the Free 
Churches and the local medical practitioner, with 
neither of whom had he much or any community of 
sentiment. 
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"Had it not been for my books," he said, " 
believe I shoold have gone melancholy mad." 

He added that, fortanately, ailer six or een 
months, he made the acquaintance of a litti 
old Frenchman, who lodged in a small room i 
the house of the watchmaker in Portree, ^ 
Bpoke tolerably good and 6nent English, al 
with whom he became in a short time very int 
mate. He was a scholar, a philosopher, and 
man of the world, who had e\'idently had 
large experience of life and society, and wha 
conversation was in a high degree instmctive an 
entertaining. 

He discovered after a while that his name wi 

Neckar, the son of Neckar, the Minister of Finani 

in the days of Louis XVI., just previons to t) 

outbreak of the great French Revolution of 178 

and the brother of the famous Madame de SUu 

M. Neckar was poor — very poor ; but his want 

I were few, and he had enough to live upon in hi 

I hnmble and contented manner, and, finding h 

way accidentally to Skye, and discovering that tb 

r climate agreed with his health, and that he cool 

I live far more cheaply in Portree than in any ottu 

I place he had ever visited, he had resolved to makfi' 

, it his home for the remainder of bis life. He 

seemed to be as pleased with the Sheriff as the 

Sheriff was with him, and they became 

L inseparable, until the death of M. Neckar 
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venerable age deprived Mr. Fraser of oue of the 
moBt intelligent friends he ever had. 

The Sheriff went on to inform me that, daring 
the snmmer months, he had no lack of society, as 
the influx of tourists was great, and yearly increas- 
ing, in consequence of the facilities of travelling 
afforded by the steamers of Mr. Hutcheson. He 
often received visits from old friends, legal and 
other, from Inverness, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
as well as from London ; and had, besides, learned 
to accommodate himself to his secluded life, and to 
find enjoyment in it. 

On arrival at Qniraing, we fonnd that the ascent 
to the summit had been rendered easier of accom- 
pUshment than it had been a week previously, or 
than it had ever been before, in consequence of the 
gallant forethought of the landlord of the hotel at 
Portree. Mr. Robs had gone to the trouble and 
expense of employing labourers to cot steps in the 
most difficult portions of the very steep ascent, so 
as to render it less fatiguing to the delicate and 
illustrious lady — once a powerful Empress, but an 
Empress no more except io name, though still 
exercising a quasi-Imperial influence, by her grace 
and beauty, over the hearts and minds of all with 
whom she was brought into personal contact. 

The name of Quiraing has never been explained 
to the satisfaction of Gaehc philologists — a race 
.who are more inclised to disagree than to agree 





apoD the origin of the Keltic names of places in 
the British Islands. One set holds that the first 
Bjllable is derived from coir, "a court or circle," 
and the second from fTaing or fkraing, pronomiced 
raing, "French" ; while another, agreeing in the 
derivation of the first syllable, maintains that the 
second is to be traced to reang, " a rib or spar," 
which the pillar-like perpendicnlar and detached 
rocks by which the singular circle is enclosed yery 
closely resemble. 

The Sheriff agreed with me in thinking that the 
second derivation was preferable to the first, more 
especially from the fact that neither history nor 
tradition has any record of the connection between 
the singular and striking circle that forms the coir 
or corrie and any thing, person, or story connected 
with France. Quiraing resembles the crater of au 
extinct volcano in the side or heart of a hill np- 
wards of a thousand feet in height, and is sur- 
rounded by huge rocks that shoot up into detached 
and pyramidal masses of varied shapes and alti- 
tudes. 

Between the intprvening chasms of these columns 
noble views of the counti7 and of the German Ocean 
are obtainable. The wild sublimity of Quiraing is 
unique iu Scotland, and possibly in Europe — nnless 
in Norwi^, of which I cannot speak, as I have 
never visitod Umt country. There is a very com- 
forUUd iim at Dig, seven miles distant on the road 
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to Portree, where travellers, either in large or small 
parties, may find all needful refreshment, especially 
gronse and salmon in their season, and at all times 
mntton, oat-cake, Highland bntter, and cream, as 
well as ale and whisky. The attendance is ade- 
quate and obliging, and the charges at the time of 
my visit, had not reached half-way to the exorbi- 
tant demands so common in Highland hotels, and 
for which the only possible excnse is that they are 
kept open all the year, and that their only chance 
of custom is for a short season of three months at 
the utmost. 
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A Veby Sdccessfdl Monet-lendee. 

In the autamn of 1875, while walking on the 
breezj Esplanade of Brighton, an elderly gentle- 
man in a bath-chair suddenly accosted me, aoA 
inquired after my health. I had known him many 
years previonsly ; but, in the interval, time, sorrow 
and sickness had made such changes in his appear- 
ance that I scarcely recognised him. He had 
acquired a large fortune and retired from the exer^ 
cise of his profession, to enjoy in peace — if enjoy- 
ment were possible — the short remainder of hiB 
days. He had, however, found what is sometimes 
called the dolce far made the reverse of dolce; a 
heavy load, weary, monotonous, objectless, and 
oppressiTe to a mind that was far stronger than \aai 
body. 

He had made most of his money by nsury, and 
as the agent of the impecunious heirs to large 
estates, in raising funds for the gratification of 
their passions, and the satisfaction of their gam- 
bUng or racing debts. His best customers were 
young men, who did not know that they were pur- 
chasing " a minute's mirth to wail a week " in 
having transactions with such as he, and discoont- 
iog the wealth that might be theirs in the fntore, 

ta mean modicum of ready money to porchaaa 
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After less than twenty years of this lacrative 
business, he was reported to have retired with more 
than a quarter of a million sterling, won from the 
sons of rich men, and in many instances from the 
fathers themselves, who happened to be involved 
as deeply as their sons in the miry pits in which 
bygone follies had plunged them. Post obits, 
reversions, and interest of eighty, a hundred, and 
a hundred and fifty per cent, were the fountains 
whence came the streams that filled up the wide- 
spreading reservoir of this poor man's riches. 

He invited me to walk by the side of his chair 
down the Esplanade to the West Pier. I consented 
willingly, for the sake of a talk with an old ac- 
quaintance who seemed to be in want of com- 
panionship. The confidences be gave me made a 
painful impression on my mind, and have haunted 
me ever since, forming as they did a sadly realistic 
homily on the old, old text, that, for seemingly 
prosperous as well as for really unprosperous people, 

all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 

He confessed that he was rich, very rich, though 
not qnite so rich as he was commonly reported to 
be, and that bis wealth, great as it was, did him no 
other good and served no other purpose than to 
keep him ahve, in a state of miserable suffering. 
I have," said he, "one of the finest and 

rgest houses in London, in which 1 inhabit only 

,e room on the ground floor, not having the 




The house is filled 
BtatoaiT, and bric-a-brac, 
r see, sod oonld not enjoy if I did. It 
Irj ft beMitiftil park-like garden fall 
of AeduiMBk and iumC fiowers, a garden in which 
I eaamot £g, as I sboald like to be able to do for 
■7 wn— nfiit, and in which I cannot walk on 
aeeovnt at dironk ih^tmatisiD, which makes me 
a eri^e, and forces me to hare recoorse to a 
bath-chair or perambolator for the sole means of 
tocomotioD that &te allows me. I hare a magnifi- 
cent library, fall of Taloable books, which I cannot 
consult, on account of my &iling eye-sight, and 
for want of the power of fixing my attention, and 
which I cannot hare read to me withont being 
sent to sleep by the motonons Toiee of the reader. 
I haTe a cellar fall of the most expensive wines — 
Bomanee Cond, Chambertin, CIos Voogeot, Chateaa 
Margaax, Chateaa Lafitte, Chateau Yqaem, Silleiy, 
Boederer, Tokay, Badesheimu*, Marcobnmer — &11 
the most delicioas vintages of Qermany and Hud> 
gary, not one glass of which can I drink witb 
imponity or pleasure. I have many acquaintances, 
and few or no friends, except, perhaps, in my own 
fiunily, to whom I cannot help thinking the miser- 
able state of my health and my daily increasing in- 
finnities render me a nuisance and an incumbrance, 
and who probably, in their secret hearts, wish that I 
were dead, that they might share my wealth amoi 
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them. I cannot enjoy refreshing sleep or sink into 
oblivion for more than one restless hour at a time. 
I suffer agony from gout and rheumatism. I am 
growing deaf as well as blind, and, worse than all, 
I cannot perform the most ordinary functions of 
nature without surgical and mechanical assistance, 
accompanied by pain as well as degradation. And 
yet people think I must be happy because I am 
rich ! Idiots ! I would give every shilling of my 
money could I be again a boy, sweeping a lawyer's 
office, or running errands for a wage of ten shillings 
a week, eating with an appetite, drinking with a 
relish, able to walk, run, leap, jump, and swim, and 
sleeping every night without waking in the middle 
of it, and arising every morning refreshed for the 
day's work. Now I never rise from my bed in the 
morning, and look at my pale face in the glass, 
without an insane desire to cut my throat. Do not 
be surprised if you read some day in the news- 
papers that I have done so, and that the Coroner 
has held an inquest upon my miserable carcass." 

I drew the obvious moral at the time from the 
mournful story of this poor rich man, and leave the 
reader to do the same if he be so disposed. Perhaps 
le poor as well as the rich may say that, after all, 
money was a benefit, and that he might have 
suffered quite as many bodily ills if he had been a 
pauper. Perhaps so. But there is a possibility that 
his miserable life would have ended sooner in the 
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workhouse than iu his lordly palace, and that he 
would have escaped the lingering agonj and the daily 
death tliat he was doomed by his wealth to suffer, | 
unrelieved and uurelievable, except hy the final ! 



death that so '■ 
be would havi 
refuge for the 
living, " whei 
the weary are i 



*.o come. As a pauper 
Lgnation to that truest 
Louse appointed for all 
ise irom troubling aud 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



CLOSING LABOURS. 



The records of a busy literary life of half a 
isentnry would be incomplete if I were to make no 
mention of its closing years, which have, in one 
aense^ been the busiest of all. Like too many 
unfortunates in a country where Literature is 
ignored by the State, and scantily recognised by 
a Legislature that jealously affirms the rights of 
a man and his heirs to his houses, his lands, 
and his money, but denies the rights of an 
author and his heirs — except for a very short 
and limited period — to the works of his brain, 
I have found Uterature to be but a parsimonious 
mother in the way of pecuniary recompense. Lite- 
rature in Great Britain is both a pleasant and a 
perilous profession. It is pleasant and remunerative 
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to those who care nothing for posthumons fame, 
and who make it their business to amose the 
pnblic, and tickle the thonghtless to langhter, who 
are merchants that deal in frivolona and light 
reading, and look to no other rewards than are 
expected by merchants who deal in cheese and 
htttter, fish, flesh, and fowl, wines and broad- 
cloths, or other physical commodities. It is 
pleasant and perilons, bat often fatal, to those 
whose aims are too high to pander to the evanes- 
cent and often ignoble tastes of the mattitnde, and 
who have no hopes except in the appreciation and 
sympathy of the thoughtful few, and the barren 
homage to be rendered to their memory by ft 
remote posterity. 

In looking hack upon my literary work, I am 
painfully conscious that my worst has been the 
most popular, and that my best has received but 
slight or no recognition. The ballads of " There "s 
a good time coming" and "Cheer, boys, cheer," 
thrown off at a heat in an hoar or two, have 
earned the acclamations of the million ; while the 
conscientious labours of years have been welcomed 
only by the choice few, whose numbers might bo 
counted by the score. 

But, successful or unsuccessful, I have never 
" bated heart or hope " in the exercise of my voca- 
tion. I have laboured in it because I loved it, and 

>und, as Coleridge said of his poetry, that my work 
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was " its own exceeding great reward." Daring the 
last ten years, freed from the trammels and deprived 
of the regular income of daily or weekly journalism, 
I have — to use a phrase common among painters 
and sculptors — heen compelled, by the not-to-be- 
avoided demands of baker, tailor, and house-owner, 
to produce "pot-boilers" to pay my way. Since 
the sudden cessation of my unfortunate connection 
with the rimes — in the favour of which journal I 
stood high as long as Fortune seemed to smile on 
the cause of the Southern Confederacy — I have 
contributed anonymously to Blackwood's Magazine, 
the Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly Beview, and 
to Dickens's All the Year Bound, leaving myself 
leisure for other work that did not pay, but that 
ministered to my enjoyment, the increase of my 
knowledge, and the education of my mental 
faculties. 

The chief of these labours of love was in historical 
philology, which always, as long back as my literary 
memory can carry me, had charms for my mind. 
The celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson — an ignorant 
philologist, following in the track of still more 
ignorant predecessors — maintained, in bis famous 
Dictionary, that the original inhabitants of Eng- 
land, who spoke Keltic, one of the oldest lan- 
guages in the world, though spared by the Bomans 
during five hundred years of occupation, were 
exterminated at a later period by their Saxon con- 
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qnerors, and that, being exterminated, their lan- 
gaage was necessarily exterminated with them ; 
that the few miserable fugitives who escaped the 
incredible maesacre took refuge in Wales and 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and that the rem- 
nants of their language which they carried along 
with them to thetr all but inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses were mere gibberish, unworthy of the 
attention of philologists and students of lan- 
guage. 

He based his Dictionary on this unfounded 
assertion, and persuaded himself, his contempo- 
raries, and successors in the industry of com- 
piling Dictionaries, that the EngHsh language was 
almost wholly a variety of the Teutonic, enriched 
and extended by the Latin, and the Norman 
French, and that it was in no degree indebted to 
the British of the early inhabitants. 

Dr. Johnson and his predecessors were utterly 
in the wrong, historically ; and their philology 
was as much founded in error as their histoiy. 
There is no evidence of the so-called extermina- 
tion of the British, except the untrustworthy asser- 
tion of Gildas, a credulous British monk, who 
wrote a Latin treatise after he had taken refuge 
in Brittany. This prejudiced and frightened eccle- 
siastic endeavoured to prove that the Saxons 
occupied the whole interior of the country, as 
well as the fringe of the Southern and Eastern 
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coasts. He did not hint that they had put to the 
Bword the helpless women and children of the 
Britons, or even any large proportion of the male 
inhabitants ; and brought forward nothing to mili- 
tate against the very natural supposition that, as 
the invaders had not brought their women along 
with them, they most have married in due time 
the daughters of the natives, who were of the 
same race, though not of the same language, as 
themselves, and that the children of such marriages 
mast have learned to some extent in the nursery 
the language of their mothers. 

Having some knowledge of the GaeUe spoken in 
the Highlands of Seotland^which Dr. Johnson 
thought to he different from what he called the 
"Erse" spoken in Ireland, though the two are 
identically the same, with some slight varieties of 
orthography and pronunciation — I devoted my 
leisure to the further study of that venerable speech 
which the Keltic swarms, in their successive immi- 
grations from Asia in the pre-historie ages, brought 
to Europe along with them. In that speech they 
gave names, still existent, to all the rivers, all the 
mountain ranges, and all the great physical features 
of Western Europe, including Greece, Italy, Spain^ 
France, and the British Islands. That language 
is now proved and recognised to be co-eval and 
kindred with the Sanscrit, the Hindustani, the 
TDrkish, the Arabic, the Persian, and the Hebrew. 
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With all of these it has many handreds of words 
in common, all traceable to one source — the San- 
scrit, one of the oldest languages which has come 
down to our times, though comparatively modern 
in comparison with the Chinese, and probahly the 
Japanese and Malayan tongues. 

Pursuing my investigations in this direction, I 
found the undoubted eoarces of hundreds of collo- 
quial, vulgar, and nnliterary expressions in common 
use among the English-speaking people, and of a 
multitude of recognized literary words in all the 
languages of Western Europe, for which Johnson 
and his successors in England down to the present 
time, and M. Littrfi in his great French Dictionary, 
had either been wholly unable to account, or for 
which they had imagined the most absurd and 
ludicrous etymologies. 

I found that English " slang" or " flash " words 
— once called " cant," "Pedlars' Greek," and " 8t. 
Giles's Greek " — still spoken by tramps, thieves, 
and members of the very lowest substrata of the 
vulgar — as well as by some members of the upper 
vulgar who move in good society — are all derived 
from the original British, and are, in fact, the 
oldest words in the language. I also found that 
French "Argot" and the German "Rothwelsch" 
had the same ancient paternity. 

I found, among other discoveries, that the in* 
tensely vulgar phrase, "do you twig?" was firom 
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the Gaelic tuig, " to understand " ; that a " cove " 
was the Gaelic caomh (mh prononnced as v) and 
signified a, gentle or courteous person, synonymons 
with the equally vulgar word, a " gent " ; that 
" beak " (a magistrate) was derived from the Gaelic 
beachd, "judgment, or a judge " ; that "cot stick" 
or " cut your stick " — ^an intense valgarism, which 
has been rendered still more vnlgar, if that be 
possible, by the drearily comic modem phrase, 
" amputate your timber" — was the Gaelic cuite 'a 
ateach, "quit the house"; that the equally vulgar 
phrase, " cut your lucky," was a corruption of the 
GaeUc cuile an lorgach, " quit the track ! " 

Among other discoveries which I made during 
my laborious researches, was that the apparently 
unmeaning choruses of many popular English and 
French songs and ballads, which Dr. Johnson 
would have treated as "gibberish," such as "Fal 
lal la," "Folderol," " Tooral looral," " Fallero 
loo," " Hey, nonnie, nonnie," " Hey, derry down," 
"Hey, troUoUie loo," and others — still populai', 
but more greatly popular in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries — were in reality 
the desecrated remnants of Hymns to the Sun, 
sung by the Druids of France and the British Isles 
more than two thousand years ago, all distinctly 
traceable to the Keltic, " Fal lal la" is a cor- 
ruption oi faille la Id, " hail to the day," a welcome 
to the sun, song by the priests at day-break ; /alial 
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l& BignifieB " farewell to the day," snug at sunset 
" tooral looral " signifies tuafh rfiU — pronoom 
tua-reul — "north star," and hiath «»/ ^pronounced 
lua-real — " swift star " ; while '* )iey, nonnte no\ 
no " signifies " hail to the noon," or the ninth hoi 
— which at midsummer, in our northern latitudes, 
was reckoned from sunrise, at 3 a.m., making noon 
the ninth hour, or 12 o'clock by modem calcalation. 
Following out tliese clues, and a multiplicity of 
others which the study of Gaelic or Kymric aflforded 
me, I compiled a comprehensive Dictionary, which 
I pubhshed by subscription in 1878, and dedi- 
cated by permission to the Prince of Wales, which 
I entitled The Gaelic Etymology of the Language of 
Western Europe, and more particularly of the English 
and Lowland Scotch, and of their Slang, Cant, and Col- 
loquial Dialects. In the compilation and preparation 
of this work I expended five years and upwards, of 
conscientious and careful work, and by its publica- 
tion I incurred a pecuniary loss of upwards of X300. 
The only literary encouragement I received during 
its progress was from Dr. Boswortli, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, author of the well-known Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary and Grammar — -two works by 
which, as he informed me, he gained first and 
last the handsome sum of i;i8,000. He informed 
me at the same time that he always regretted his 
ignorance of Gaelic and Kymric, and the other 
bninches of the great and ancient EelUc languages. 
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and that, if it were not for his great age — he was 
then upwards of eighty — he would make it his 

^ pleasure and his duty to study them. 
But I was not discouraged at my loss and my 
failure of recognition from prejudiced and ignorant 
English critics and philologists. The only exception 
was the late Rev. Dr. Stormonth, the author of a 
valuable English Dictionary, recently published by 
Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, of Edinburgh. I 
extended my researches in two other directions. 
The first is entitled Recreations Gauloises, ou Origines 
Celliques tie la Langxie Fratu^aise, which I wrote in 
French, with the hope of finding a French pub- 
lisher. In this work I pointed out many of the 
omissions and mistakes of the well-known French 
philologist, M. Littre, whose ignorance of Keltic — 
not so great or so presumptuously displayed as that 
of Dr. Johnson — was nevertheless conspicuous. In 
that work I have traced the origin of more than 
seven hundred words against which in his Dictionary 
he has placed the commentary " origins inconnueJ" 
My accomplished and versatile friend, the late 
Mr. Granville Murray, long resident in Paris, 
endeavoured in vain, and took the most zealous 
pains, to induce some of the most influential 
publishers of Paris to undertake the publication of 
this work ; but they all refused, though nothing was 
expected for the copyright. They severally agreed 
in commendation of the work, and some went bo 
II. 26 
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far as to say that it was " highly important," bnt 
that it would make such slow progress in public 
acceptance, that no profitable returns from its 
publication could be expected until after the lapse 
of many years. And as none of them could afford 
to wait, even for one year, for a return of at least a 
portion of their money, they reapectfally declined 

j the venture. 

This work, which remains in manuscript, without 
a publisher, occupied me about four years ; and, 

I if the hterary and popular ignorance of and preju- 
dice against the Eeltic are as great in France as 
they are in England, it is possible, and highly 
probable, that the publication — if it ever take place 
— will be posthumous. 

Still another work of GaeUc research, which has 
been to me a labour of love, remains to be men- 
tioned ; New Light dericed from (lie Ancient Language 
of the British People on the obscure Words and Phrasei 
in the Writings of Shakspeare and his Contemporaries. 
Hitherto the editors of and commentators on Shak- 
speare's writings have looked to every imaginable 
source for the explanation of the archaic, obsolete, 
or unintelligible words that occur in his Plays, 
rather than to the current speech of the common 
people of Warwickshire and Mid-Eugland, who 
had Keltic blood in their veius and Keltic words 

ton their tongues, well understood hy Shakspeare in 
bis early boyhood and youth in his native tovm and 
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neighbourhood, though not iutelligible to the lite- 
rary men or public of London in the seventeenth 
century, or to the printers — then or subsequently — 
of his immortal works. 

The ludicrous attempts of every one of these 
commentators to explain or account for these words 
may be exemplified by two or three instances which 
I select at random from the great mass of similar 
materials which I have collected : 

CosiEB. — Malvolio says in Twelfth Night, " Do 
you make an ale-house out of my lady's house, 
that ye squeak out your coziers' catches without 
any mitigation or remorse of voice ? " What is a 
Cozier, or Cosier, as it is sometimes written ? Dr. 
I'Johnsou thought it meant a tailor, from coudre, 
"to sew." Nares and Halliwell considered it to 
I mean a cobbler ; while Harsnet, afterwards Arch- 
I bishop of York, alludes to the catches or roands 
I Bung by working people in ale-houses, and songs 
"sung by iinkerx as they sit by the fire with a pot 
' of good ale between their legs." The Keltic ety- 
mology of the word refers it neither to tinker, 
tailor, nor cobbler, but to cos, "afoot," and cosaire, 
" a traveller on foot, a walker, a pedestrian, a 
tramp " ; cosan, " a footpath." It would thus 
appear that in Shakspeare'a time the working men 
f England, when on the tramp, or travelling from 
lace to place in search of employment, were in 
le habit of assembling in the evening at the way- 
26 • 
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side pablio-honses, and to sing " ronnda and 
catches " together. On this subject see Mi-. 
Chappell'B Popular Music of tlu Olden Time, Vol. I., 
pages 109, 110. The musical taste of the people 
was not confined to tailors, cobblers, or tinkers, as 
might be supposed by those who narrow the mean- 
ing of Cosier to any one handicraft, but prevailed 
generally among the working classes. In the 
introduction to Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson, the editor (the late Dr. 
Carruthers of Inverness) says that at that time the 
last gleams of romnuce in Highland Hfe had been 
extinguished, and that the chiefs uo longer boasted 
of their coskir, or retinue, i.e. their footmen, or men 
on foot, who followed them on grand occasions. 

Due DA ME. — This word or phrase occurs as i 
line in a stanza added by Jacques to a song sm 
hy Amiens in As You Like It : 

If it do come to pass 

Tbat any man tura aaa, 

Leaving hie wealth and ease 

A stubborn will to pleiiae, 
Dim da mi. Due da me, 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he. 
Amiens, puzzled by the phrase Due da mi, 
Jacques what it means. Jacques replies, " 'Tia i 
Greek invocation, to call fools into a circle." By" 
" Greek " he appears to have meant " Pedlars' 
^Qreek " — the popular name for slang or for the 
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cant language of the beggars and gipsies of his 
day, which is not wholly disused in our own. In 
a note on this passage, Mr. Staunton says : " After 
all that has been written in elucidation of the word, 
we are disposed to believe that it is mere unmean- 
ing babble coined for the occasion." Sir Thomas 
Hanmer and others thought it was once a call of 
farm-wives and farm -servants when summoning the 
dncks to be fed ! 

No one has discovered, or even hinted at, the 
"circle" to which Jacques alludes. Perhaps the 
old game of Tom Tidler's Ground may throw some 
light on the matter. One of the most ancient of 
the rhymes still sung by British children is : 

Here I am oa Tom Tidler's ground. 

Picking up gold and silver. 
The origin and meaning of the name Tom Tidier 
have given rise to much controversy. The Rev, E. 
Cobham Brewer, in his DklionaTy of Phrase and 
Fable, maintains it to be a corruption of " Tom th' 
Idler." "Tom," he says, "in the game stands 
on a heap or mound of stones, gravel, &c. Other 
boys rush on the heap, crying, ' Here I am on 
Tom Tidler's Ground,' &c. Tom bestirs himself to 
keep the invaders off." This has hitherto passed 
muster ; but the true derivation is from the Keltic 
or Gaelic, proving the game to have been known 
to British children before the Saxon and Danish 
irruption and conquest. Tom signifies "hill or 
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moand," a word tliat enters into the composition 
of the names of many places in the British Isles ; 
and Uodlach, " gift, offering, treasare " : so that 
Tom-tiodlach — corrupted by the Danes and Saxons 
into Tom-tiddler — signifies *' the hill of gifts or 
treasure," of which the players seek to hold or to 
regain possession. It was the custom for the boy 
who temporarily held the hill or torn to assert that 
the ground or circle belonged to him of right, and 
dare the invaders to dispossess him, by the excla- 
mation of "Due da mf!" This phrase has 
pnzzled commentators quite as much as tlie name 
of Tom Tidier has done. The word, however, 
resolves itself into the Keltic or Gaelic Duthaiih 
(the ( silent before the aspirate, pronoonced du- 
haic), and signifying " a country, an estate, a 
territory, a piece of land"; ot due, " a mound or 
artificial hillock"; do signifying "to," and mi 
" me " — i.e. " this territory or ground is to me ; it 
is my land or estate." This old British phrase con- 
tinued to be nsed by children and illiterate people 
long after the British language had given way to 
the Saxon English, and was repeated by boys and 
girls in the game now called Tom Tidler's Ground 
BO lately as forty years ago, when I heard it used 
by children on the Links of Leith and the Inches 
of my native city of Perth. 

I have extracted these specimen words from a 
small pamphlet which 1 have sent forth into the 
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world, as a sort of pilot balloon, or forerunner of 
the greater work, with the elaboration and the pre- 
paration of which I liave employed and amused the 
fast closing years of my life, in the hope that the 
undying popularity of Shakspeare would ensure 
some amount of public support towards its pub- 
lication. But the literary prejudice of English 
philologists against the Keltic is so wide-spread 
in England that I shall not be very greatly 
disappointed if I find but scanty support in the 
undertaking, unless, perhaps, in Germany, where 
Shakspeare is as highly appreciated as in 
England, where the importance of the study of 
Keltic is acknowledged by all scholars, where 
no Anglo-Saxon prejudice exists against it, and 
where its true value and antiquity as a matrix of 
many languages, even to some extent of the 
German, is fully recognised. 

Ab regards the years I have spent in these 
studies, I will but say in conclusion, in the words 
of a true poet — 

'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to liave loTed at all. 
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LETKHIUDIiE. HOPEE, C.I.B., M-J. 
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ttmled. Ur.Svo. 3..«d. 
lUCDONAill. D.t lole DVNCAN GEO. FORBES. LL.D,, C.E., J.r., F.R.Q.S. 
Oronaa Diaaaas: ita Oanaaa and B«inadlaa. IlliiBtnLtcd. Tbud 
KdiliUD. Ueuiy S>e. lOi. «d. 
XACOBEUOB. Col. f.M., C.S./,, C,/.E., iJ...a, s'r-ijr Corp'. 

BarratlTe at a JoDxnay UirouKh the Frovlnoa of Khotaaaan 
and o& tlio V.V, Frontlar of AfKhanlatan In 1BT5. Witli 
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KACKAY. CHARLES, LL.D. 
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OSITALD, FELIJ S. 
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PJNTOW, J, K. 
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PAINK. JiiHN. 
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InteglloB. Nt'» Edition. F«i> ^to. 3g. 6d. 
BonKB of Life (md Smth. New Edltian. Cr. 8ni. St. 
Ku(lti« of Bbadowa. New Ii;d>tion. Cr. Bra. Sc 
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I P«ItB, On. W. O.. M.A. 
, Tw. A Noval. Cr, 8vi>. 10.. «d. 

PSLLY, OoJomI Sir LSWIS, K.C.V.. K.C.S.L.tt. 
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Tradition bj Colonel Sir Lewi* Pellj, K.C.B.. K.C.S.I, Be'iud. with 
EipliuiiiliH? Nolos. \yy Art.liur N. WolIastoQ. H.H. Indiui (Uonw) Bar- 
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PBILUPS. Uti. ALFBEL. 

WAnPropoaaa. A NonL 3 •oil.. Cr. Bio. 31i.«d 
PISCOTT. FRBDSaiC. M.S.A.S. 

AaAlTtloal Index to Sir John Kaje'ii Hiitory ot thft Bapoy War, and 

PIKKBaTltX. TilOM^S A. 

Agnea MorAn: A atorjr o( Innooem-e ud Eiiterience. 3 cols., Cr. 8to. 

PITrHNaEIt, Bi'. H'. 

Oaiptnxing' A Looomativa. A Hiatoir of Secret Sorriue Is the lata 

PlatAEob, Onr Tonnr roUa'. Edited bj OoiaUe Knafiuiui. With 

UApiiLiidUluitratioiu. Stonll Uo. IDi, 6d. 
PDPB, Sn. G. v., D.U., Fr(io«o/Mudroi L'n.v»Tri((. 

Taxt-Book of ladiaa Blatoir ; witb Geoi^nphicul Notes. Oeneolo- 

Rical T»bli;», Eiainiiutlon QiiMtions. micl Chronological, Bioitr»pblea], 

OeognkphicjJ, and Qensml Indexes. For the uie of Bcbooli, Collet™. 

and Frlvata fitadenta. Third Edition, tborongbl; reriasd, Fcap. Mo. 

PRATTES. MARY A. 

My Handrad Bwisa nowffca. Wilb a Short Aoconnt of awiu Fenw. 
With SO Illutrationa. Ctoho 8>o. IZa. 6d. , colonnd, SSa. 
PBICBARD. I. I. 

Tha Cliroulotoa of Bndgaparai fto ; or, Sketches ot Lite in VpfBt 
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BACHAV, Dr. C.EDWARD, Prof tmnr Eai/al Uninriilyof Brrli*. 

Tha ClUDiiolOK7 of AiLOlaat Kattona. An BngUili Ter^on of tt 
Arabic Teit o! tlie Athur-nl-Billnya of AlUrftnl, or " VwUgo* of tl 
yttx." Cotlocted sail reduced to WTltlDK b) the Author In i.H.aW- 
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BAm}EB80II, a. p., Qdw in I'lxirai t./ Iki a»imnu>nl SbphiRl Kohk&i at 
il|wr>. 
Tbirtsen TaftTB Mmms Uia TTIM BnutB of InOiA; their Hkiuu 
mid Kiiliits. from Peraaaul 01>Bervitioii. With an iLoCDnot oF tbe Hodra 
of CaftnriiiK and TuaiDK Wild Elophants. With SI roU-pnga llliutn^ 
lioiu imd 3 Hspi. Seoaiid Edltlan. Fmp. Mo, £158, 
aCSAIBLB, CUARLES B.. Jf.D.. Ph,D. 

mm Help In ADDidantat B«iiis n Buritial Oulde in theab»mie, or 

aCHLEOIBN. J. M., M.D. 

Tit* Prlnolplea of BolBatUlo Botkiiy. Tnuuttwd b^ Or, Luikectar. 
HaiDaFOnH WDodouts anil Sii Btevi PLsUs. Dsmj 8id. 10^ 51. 
SCj;il,4M0ttB, Fli^.Vff Il'ES, C.B. 

Fnuioa In the Eurt. A CoDtrlbiiCion toiniTdii the comidentiou of tha 
EiuMni QtioBtion. Cf. Rio. Hi, 
SBCCOWBB. LifHU-Col. T. S. 

Oomlo Bkrtolie* from BsgUsk BIMozt-. For Childrsa of nriona 
Ag«. With D^>icript<Te Bbfmga. Wilh 13 fall-iiii«o IlinitratlinM uid 
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SHERIFF. DANIKL. 

An ImiTOTed PilaolEle of Slngla Sntry Book-kaaplnf , Roj'. 

Bra. as. Sil, 
Tlia miola BdenOB of Doabla Sntry Book-keaplnff. Thud 
Edition. 8v-o, U. 
■Ifnor Mouftldlal'a Hleoa. A Movol or lUllaa Lite. By the AnUior ot 

81MF30H. HESBY TEAILL, U.A., Ml EednT of Ad4l. 

AioIUBolOirlA AIlalonBla ; or, ■ History of the Piulgb ot Ade), ta tbs 
Want BMiiit; al Yorluhire. BeluK nn itlampt to deliDsate Ite Put and 
PrsHot Aaaociiitions, ArohjailaKlcil, TopOip^pfaical, nnd Sorlptural. 
Witb namerODi etchiaKS t,</ W. Lloyd FnguiDU. Ro;. 8io. 31e. 
BKBSE. F. H. F. 

Tlia &anara. A Fatnily Boccrd. Zvnls, Ur.ii.n8vo. 2U, 
MkobalalT, parianrU Bemlnlacanoaa of Oanarol. By Nemirovitch' 
DaBtchenko. Tranalotcd bj E. A. Bnkyley Hodnetu. With S Portrnlti 
Dem^Sio. 10b, ed. 
SMALL, Err. O.. turFrprriH' la Id? Slninpm' HointfBT Atbilia. 

A DlotloniuT of Vaval Tarma, Bngllali and Hlndnstiuil. For 
IbeuKof MautinalUoD tmliiigtiiIndiB,«c. Cr.8>o. 3«. «d. 
BMITU. J., A.L.S. 

Varaa: British Mid Foralon. Fuucth EdlUao, miaeduid rn^utlr 
, ... .. -- -t^Sa. Ct.Byo. 7»,0d. ' 



flnli^iid, witb Nen Figure*, Si 



K 



W. H. Allkk a Co. 



BKITB. WOBTHnraTOS, F.L.S. 

Mnalizaoiiw uid ToadMoola : Hon lo DiiHnKniiti euOy Um Differ- 
ence betwe™ Edtlilonnil FoiBonous Fungi- Two taiyn SbOBti, oootainim 
Fitnirea or 19 Edlbln aud 31 PoiHDOu* 8|wi^i«. clmrn the natoiml M», 
and Colguivd Irom Liiiug Spmiaiciu. Willi ditaoriptiTg |gtt af|ii wi. •■. : 
□n ciuiiu. in clotb aw (or pookM, ]l)a. 6i3. ; on nnru, on raUsra aad 
Turnuhiid, IDi. ed. The Isttsrpnu buo'Im hud •epuilalj'. with ke;- 
p]Rt«i of fiffurei. U, 

■oara of K boat World. Br a Nei Hand. Cr. Sro. Bi. 

id othBT MwcaliwilH. Cr. Kro. Oi, 

Th* Smakar'a Onlda, PMIoaophar, and Vrlasdi Wliai lo 9mDlie 

—What to Smoku with— and ths wbala "Whut'a Wlut" o( Tobaciia. 

HLgtoriml. BolanLoal, Majmlactiinl, AoosdataJ, SwilaJ. U«dle«l. As. 

E<,3-.32n.o. 1». 
rENT. GSOfiGE CARTER, M.B.A.S.. diintm Imperial Owlam< B<n>». 

HBtombad Allva, siid oiher Bon^ nod Billada. (Fram the CUdmc.) 

With 4 lUuilrationa. Cr. gra. Oi. 



SrOTH^KU. BOBEBT T , F.S.J. 

Tlw A ■ O of Art. Being a •^tima ol dallumtlntF farma and objacta 
in nature naoeaaarjrtfortbeattainmentaara itraii^hCaman. Foap. Bn>, I*. 

STUART. ESKIf. 

la Ua Qraap. A Pajchologloi] Bonuuioe. Crown Bva. Sa. 

sraoNDB. fiw. If. a.. Sedar af Pmdocl. 

OM BoiLaa ; or, No(« tor Toung Natnnliata. With Befsrencea to tha 
Tn>i«1 Bpooiiaona la tb* British Uiuaum. Second Edition, mneb im- 
proiod and snlarifad. Numenua niuatratloaa. Fcap. Srn. Sa. 6d. 
8WINNEBT0N. Err. 0. CJUptaia in Ma FiiM vilk lAt Pint Dhitief,, 
Paha^riir VaUey Fi'liI Fnrrc 
Tba Afffbao War. Oaugh'a Aotion at Fnttahahad. mth PronUa. 
piece nnd 3 Plans. Cr. «.o. S». 

SWISTOK. A. U. 

An Alnuuuwk of tba Ohiiatlan 8r», containinE a IsKtUaaUe pra- 

diction of the Woatbec. Diiulors by Wind and Sain, Shipwreoka and 

Riier Floods, Pragnoctiaa o( the Harieat, Haioe b; Vermin ud Infae. 

tton, Faminea and Fanlos. Electrioal DliturliauDea. Calatnitiea by Earth. 

qoakea and Voleanld Eruptiona, with mnch that ii Important or Cnrloai. 

A Kocord of the PaaC and Ollmpae into Uu Fntiire. baaed nn Solar 

Phyaiog. *to, 6a. 
TAVSTOS, ALFRKU QSOROB. 

Tba ramllF Baglatar. A Kbit to anch Official Entrte* ol Blrthi, 

HarrlaRSi. and Dsalba at tbu ReKlatrar-OanenVa OtBce aa may rafer to 

an/iKU-ticnlarramil/. Hall-baand. Demy (olio. 31a, 



13 Wj.tk»loo Pij.c«, Paxi. Uall. 



TATtSS. WlhUAX, BAirtd B.C 
Tlilrt7-«lffbt TMkn la 

Moantiilai. 3M niiutntitii 



lift, fr»m 



il^uatti to the IIiBulan 



Tha Fktna CriBla : or, Thron Montlu mt PmCns dari 
□r IS37 Third Edition. Fap.Sro. fa. 
r^FLOS, J. E.. FJ..S.. F.G-S..it. 



E38W«,dc=t.. Suond EditioB. Cr-a™. 3^ M. 


nMt mth 


riowtias Their Oriirin, Sh»pM, Perianiw, wid Coloun. IDiutntad 
■ilh S3 Colonred Fie^rtu by SowErby, ud IBl WcwdcoU. Swoad 
EdiMoD. Cr Bn>, 7s. Sd. 


Sto. a>. ed. 

IBTT. Crg™. 3..M. 


u Itlutntkiiu 


Fourth Kditim. Cr. 
PBpnv in Nktnnt Si*- 


Kmlf-K«aTa at U» Bs^sld*. 

Edition- Cr, 8to. 2., 6d- 


niactnted -i 


JiKOWood 


dU Fanrth 


H>lf-Howa in tlie Or«m b 


tnos. lllnrtn 


led with 30 


Wooden... 



TXUPLB, Sir EICHARH, BaH.. MP.. O.C.S.l.. tc. 

Joiinul> in Krdarsilwd, Ksalunlr, Blkktm., and Vapal. Kditad, 
with iDtrodncIionB, bjr hig Sou, dpUin R, C Temrle, Bengal BUJi 
Corpi, *c. 2 rols,, with Chronnj-lithogmphi, Hmpi. uid other Itlm- 

THOKS, JOHX ALEXASVSR. 

A Oomplata Coneocdanoa to tlu S«t1i«A Varslon of tlta M*w 
Tapt&ment, L-mbrwrin^ the MntxinaL Be&dinifi at the English Beviaen 



mCoDU 



Kor.9 



> ind CoDciie Hethoda ol Fer- 

AcertKlning the Lonfitoda bj 

Ifiaatr Obeervo-tioiH. or Chronometert ; with diractioiu for aeqniriof * 

koowledge ol the Frincipal Fined Stan and finding the Utitnda el 

thnn. SiitT-Uth Edition. Qo^. Sio. IDi. 

TUOfiKT'JK, SDWARD. 

The HlatoTT of tha BrltlBh Brnplra In India. CoDtainiuK a 
Copioua Oioenry at Indinn Terms, and a CompTets Chn>no1nin«l Index 
of E'enU. toaidtheABpiruit (or PnblloEiamliiatlDDi. Third EdlHon. 
With Map. 1 •□!. Demy 8'D. lb. 

A Qaxattaer of tlia Tenltoiiaa iindar the Onranunant of 
til* Tloaroy of India. Revispd nud Edited bj Sir Roper Lath, 
bndire, C.I.E., Formerly Praia Commisaionei in India, &c.. uul Arthur 
K, WoUaaton, C.I.E.. o( B.M a Indian (Home) Civil aer7ioo,Tran»hitor 

OaaMtaar of the Pnnjanb, AStfhanl>tin, ko. Qautteer ot the 
Conotriei mdjiicenl to India, on the north-weil, tnclufliofr SoindB, 
and ttie neig'hbauring States. 



I 
I 



W. H. AujDf A Co. 



Laid Ona- 

tOIb. LdhI Hawk«bai7. Iionl Hum1>; Lord llalcnn; C J. Poi, 
Lonl HoviekOMqaChaiiita, Lurd BiUiant. Lord WidlMte; nagBilur 
-nb <rtiim4a o' hn lo^u K >le bf Col. a B. Villaaa, CSX), Ua4 
rn<liii»gTi. tiiiil ntilliij. I ml Ml II 111 11. iiiilT 111 r^rmmUn. Abo, 
(•tneto from Idrd BsIit'i Plpcn. iDcladin; litl»(nptied laWli of 
Id<d* CHttenaeh ud CoBDing. bautB^ an inponut iwdata of pidlie 
pdi(T;BaMrlM-'imVBM>>ta«^ With T« Portimitt, ud ■ Tiaw Aair- 
tsr'nUnorfrf tbaoldHsneoIIiorda. Beeaad Bditiaa. S toIb. De^ 

Tol. III. aesna BJilioa. Villi PonniM. Duv Sro. UiL 



THORSTOS. r 

B>Bt tndlft OalenlMMT. Damy 9ta. IOb. 

KlstaiT of tlw P&m»D]>, ud Plant Oaodian ol Um SUu. 1 nila. 

Cr.Sro. St 

Tko Jvwal IB tha Lotos. AKanl. Qrthe Aothorof "GSfsor MobiI- 
dlBi'9 Ki«*." he. 5 ninMmloiis. Or. Bra. 7k M. 

rosBE.vs. r. r. XtCVLLAGU, mj: 

Boform of PmcedBra la P»rUkm«Bt to Ctau tha Block of Pablir 
BusBW S#sn>d BdiCka. Cr. Bn>. Sa. 
rOHRI.f.Vi'. W. H, 

WUUun th* SUrd. Pap &. «d. 
Trvsanrr of Choiea QnotkUaBa : Selaotiaii* fnig mum thou Ml Emlnnii 

Authora. With ■ ramplntB Indei. Cr. Sra. Si.M. 
7XIHBV. H . MB il^ti.). YLS. «d Srjtfi, IT. T.. B A. 

Vh* Tlorm of lglddl> jam ; A Topo^T«pliic«J uid HiBlorical Acooqnt 
ot thp Plants fannd in tbe Canntj. Willi StEtf b«s of iU PhjuHl Qoo- 
ifr^fjkj and Clinuifl, &ul of tfae Progren of MUldl««eit Bdtuijr dimi^E 
the but Tbm Cfniana. With > Map of BatenuBl DiitrieU. Cr. Sro, 
Us-fld. 
ruirSK, OpI. B., t*M 3SIK Il<9>i»>I. 

KeilmaaU of tlia Biltlsb Arov, CtmiMlockaDT unn^ad. Show. 
inc tbnrHiatoi7, Serrices. Dnifanii,fte. DeavBn. iaB.6d. 
TBOTTKS, L'li'. LIOSBL JAMBS, UI* 8nf . Piuairr^ 

IsdtattaaaeTlatOTiafMiBlSStftDlaSO. Inla. DacvBro. SOa. 
KlsMry of ladla. The Hutflrr of the Britiih Bspin In India, trom 
the AjiroLntment of Lord H^rdlni^ to the DfmLh of Lord J^wn^rrg (I^ii 
toIf«I) i'olB. DenT8n>. lOLewih. 



TROTTSB, il F. 

A Mtthai of TekCMng Plain KeoOlowork la Bohaol*. Ulna. 

trUsd with DiairracDi aD-l Sanipl"^. HrwEdilion, r 
■oeordlDg to Standarda. Demy Svo. iM. fid. 



iL Skr* 



UPPBB. KJBTIX F,, ^.(Pier «/ '■ Pirocrti. 
Skra* nT*.Act Pla^a uid Twalva Dri 



18 Watkbloo Fi^cb, Fau. Mall. 



TUSaKHBV, IT Ay. D.CJ.. 

Ttrmt lMv», >nd PmlB uid BklnUlB. Tnulited tram ths Bubuij 
bj F>erTuisHioD uf tbe Antbac, "Ith Biognpbica] LilroductioD. bj Sldiw. 
Jorrold. With rortimit, Ct. 8io. flu. 



I 



Vudar Ordaca. Bj Um AutLor ot •• InnBion* of tndiii (rom Cenli»l Am." 

Tbird Edition. 3 tola., Cr, 8to. Sin. M. 
UNDBBWOOD. ARTHUR S., Jf.R.C.S, L.D.S.K., jHii(ant.Si«v»it W "" I""'"' 
HH]n(ai c/ London. 
■arK«rr for DantKl ■tadauta. Cr. Bto. Ea. 
rjtLBBZBH, E. DB, Ult CotuKS-Omrral at L'olcuBa, Miuuin' PI«iii»Mn(i4iT,. 
Tha EnKllsli anA IndlH. Now Slutctwa. Tnoilatsd (rom Uiii Pnncb 
(with the Autbor'a piirmiiaian) b? ■ DiiilDnutD. Dem^ Sto. lOa. 
KAlffiXfir. ABHESICH. 

■katohaa of Oantntl Aal». Additloiul ChapUra do My Tiuf ela utd 
AdTentunB. niiit ol Uie EthuoloRT of Ceutnl Alia. Domj Sra. Ida. 
7JN GEJ.BBH, Hrj. JASE. 

Tba StoTahotuaa of tlie XlnB'; or the Pyrunida of BKTpt, 
wbkt tbej AT* uid wlia built ttiam. Oili. Dam]' tivo. i\a.\ 
riBART, Major U.U.. Kov"! (loH Madra.) ETL«iiiMii. 

Tha MUitAry Slatory of the Kadraa BmfflDearB utd Ptoneera. 
a TOlB. WItb uiimeroua Haps ud Plans. Demr 8to. S2i, aicb. 
FIO.iBr. J. FVLFORIK 

An Amerlowi In Xoim^. Cr. 8td. 7i. 6d. 
OlKT the Ktnr Ukd Olav Klnv and MartTi. Cr. 8io. Ss. 
Ttotorla Ocoaa (Ttia), An OBolAl Ohmnlola of I>aaaa of Faraonal 
Talonr «chieYBd id the preionce of tho Bnomj' during the Crlmeaa ud 





il. a, Dim'6. laU Bmg. SduT Corvi, 
Indlui &*iitiiii*e«no*a. Wilb 10 Pbotognphi. Demj ai 
irU,S£&l^JBt'B, SAUVSL, DM. 

Haroas of Habraw BlaWrjr. New Bdition, Cr, 8io. Sa. 



Franx Bolinllart. A Idiiii 



ten Episods □( Uie Fint Afghu 
Wu. With Froutupiece. Cr.Svo. 3a, Ud. 
WILLI AUS. FOLKSSTOSB. 

IdTas of tlM SivUbIi 0>Tdlii>Ia, (ram Niaholti Bnakipaua (Popt 

AdrieD IV.) lu llioHiu Walsef, Cudlul Legats. Vltta Hlitoruicl 

Nocicfls of the Pijul Court. 2 iota. Detor Btd. 14i, 

Jdfii, In. of BlalLop Att«i1]nz7. Tbs Hemoir uDd CamapondeaDaDt 

lempanrisi. CompilBcI oluoflr Inxu tba At(«rhiir}' mil Stuart Papan, 

iriI.LI.llf fi, b'. WELLS, 1J..D. Pra/uaor o/ Iha Chinua Lanjuogi and Llltrotara 

Tha Mlddla Kingdom. A Survey of tbs OmgnpbT, QotaniDMiDt, 
Literature. SociiU Lils. Acta, and Hlator; of the Chluaae Empin and Ita 
InhabiU»l9 Baiiwxl Edition, nltb 74 IlluatraUani and a K»<r Map or 
the Empiffl. 2 lola. Dsnj gro. «£«, 

WILSOS. H. H. 

Oloamry of Jndlalal uid Xeranva TannB. and et naalal WqrU 

OPTerBnuiut o( BriCiah tndu. Fmni tb« Anliio, Persiu, Hiodniitaal, 

Bauakjit, Hindi, Banfali, Urlra, Uanthi, QuiaratliJ, Talnrn. Kamala, 

Thmil, HilajnUarn, and atbor lAUHiumaa. Coiupilad and publlalwd 

horlty ol the Hou. ilis Court u[ Illrectota of tha E.I. 

p, Oonfuy. Daw*), Si JIM, 



13 Watsbloo FL1.CB, Pall Mall. 



WOLFF, Cuptam X. P.. F.S.S., -4«(l.or of Food far tU ISiilvm," ie 

TbM BaUonal AllmantatlDIi of tlM I«boiirti)K ClusM. WlUi 
aa AlimcnUtlon Tuble. Cfdwh Sto. la. 
WOLiaSTON. ARTSUR W„ C.r.B., 

Aslr&rl Snlulll, or LinbU a[ CuoiiuB, CoumoDlT knowD u Ealilah 
Hid Dnmiiah, being in uUpUtioD ol tbs Fublds ol Bidpal. Tniulttad 
from the Peraioa. Boynl S'o.. tSx.; also wiLh lllumiokled botdsn, 
deaignod spaoinlly for tho work, aloth, extra gilt. Roj. Mo. £!i 13a. 6d. 
Kalf-Hoara wltti KuliAiiuiLad. Balog a Popular AcflOonl ol tbe 
Prophet of AihIpU, onci ot hia mora innnBdiste Followora ; Mgetbor with 
ai abort Synopsis ot the Eeligion hu founded. Crown B™., olotli, "itb 
MBpandNiusteeuUluatntioDa. 6a. 
WOOLRYCa, HVm-UKBr W.. Strj^ant-at-Lan,. 

Utsb or Bminant 8<r]euita-kt-&«v of tha SbkUbIi Bbt. 1 lols 
Dam; 8to. 3l>a. 
WORDStrORTU, W. 

Voauu n>r tha ToanK. With 50 lUustrmtioiu by Johu Htuwblitar vaA 
JobaPattie, utdnVignattsbTJ. E. UiUsK.KJL Xtomjr ISmo, li. eu. 
WRAIALL, Sir hiSCELLBS. Bari 

OaroUns Matilda, Qtieeu of Deomark, Siitar ot Oaotga 3rdi horn 
Funily iLDd Slate l-<i|>era. » tola. Demr Bra. ISa. 



I 

I 
I 



ill SciBotiHe Progrwa. Tlilni B 



aa of Elsuienuu-j Mulbsmntloa (or 
tlie iiK of muididitoa for sdmiastoD into eitliar at tbe MiliUrj CuUetfea 
of applii^nnts tor mppolntmenta in tbe Iloaia or ludiAO Cirll Ssnicea -, 
and of matbemAtiea] atadoala geDonlLj. In od« aloaoij.priiited toIudul 
pp. 648. Uemj' Sro. lit. 
rOUSG, MltfNIS. auii TRENT, RACaSL. 

A Homo mnlar. A SCoij tor Qirla. Illuatntcd by C. P. Coliugbl. 
Cr. Bto. Ss. «d, 
ZBRFFl. G.a.. PlL.n., F.R.B.t. 

■taniial af Ui* Xiatorloal Ssralapiiiaiit af Art— PrebiatorJc, An. 
dent. Hel'rew, Cluaic, Holly Cbriatiui. IViUi apeclal refsieuce to 
e. Sculpture, PaintliiB. ud Orii«ineiitation. t^. Bio. Oa. 



Bingia PUfef. With Inll-jiaga 





ForbsB. Ihincaji. LL.D.— »nt. 

lUnrBsa-r-Bafti; or, ■■ Brotboti of Puritr," In tbe PwaiaB Chuscter, 
Bar- Sio. 12a. 6d, 
SEMPSON. a., Di'xtiH -f Public iHitndiintin K.W. Protinat. 1803-78. 

TanbKtn-ii-Vnakli (BepmUnce ot NniKuh) at Monld Hajl Hlfli Slit 
Ahmed of Ttnlbi. Edited, wltb Hotel and Index. Dimj Bro. 12s. 6d. 
KULFISILL, P. 

A VookbtilBrT' toi tlia Lowar 8tandaxd In BlndastaaL Cob- 
(Ainin^ the lacaDiairfl of every werd nnd idiemmtic eipreuloii in 
*' Jkrrett'B Hiodu Pfiiod,^' ^d in '* Selections from tbe Bn^h o B«luu'." 
PcHp. 3b. ed. 
PmCOTT, FREDERIC, M.E.A.S.. ic. Ic. 

B»kiuital» In Hindi. Tnaslated from the BengaU receniion of tb« 
Suiskrit. CriticiUf edited, with gmnmiitical, Idiomatlcal, ftod uegetinl 



Alf lAlln, bk-Snliui-l-Trrdii (The 

Konian Chsmclur, Cr. Sro, 10s, 6d. 
Hindi Muiiul. CoraprislnK n Onmn 



ubiui Nights in Htodaatuil) . 



or the Hindi Idognftge both 
LiiienrT una f rorinaiai ; n compiBte ayntu ; Eierciaes in TBfloiu strlei 
of Hindi comjioBition ; Dia-loguea on Mror»l Bubjwtsi md ncomplete 
TocftbuLirj, Fcsp. Sb- 
PLiTIS. J. T. 

Klndnatuii DloUoiuiT'. Dictiomur of Urda and CUsBioal Hindi. 

Super Raj. Bm £3 3b. 
OxBrnnuT of the ITtda or RlsdnBMni Ittjignrngv. Sro. 12b, 
Battel PuMai; tnuiabitcd into Eugliab. Bto. 8s. 
XUiinui11-B-S*A; tnuiaUled Into EnElish. 8io. lOs. Sd. 
HOGKKS, B. H. 

How to Spell Undnatftnl. B07. 12nio. li. 
SUA I.I 



Tota XmhBni; 



naUtAl ii 



> En^liah. 



<!OWBLJ,. 
GOV OH, 



BAHSOBIT, 
r th* TlkrftmorvKsL 8to. 3a. Sd. 
areiaam In ^llH».m»'« aaniiiHt M--111IH1 lemo. It. 
1 the Bedgall Chanclw, with 



V 



Mann, with EoKliBb TnusUtion. 2 iota. Uo. 
■Itopadasa, witb Bei^tall and Engliah TrsmUtloni 
JOaSSON, Pn>f. F. 

ZltopBdaaa, wltb Yoabotaij. Us. 
PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S.. tc, ic. 

■itapadam. A nsw lltanl TrualatloD trom tb 
F. Jabnion. For the nsa of Stadenta, Ss. 



^« 


HHH 


a 






40 W. 


H. Allbit a Oo., 


^ 


TtSN. K«. AUTOS, PfcO.. K-R-J.S, 




■CTPtUn. STTlui, 


ud Morth-AfWcaa H»«dboi 


)k. A Simpla 


Phnie-Book in Eugtiiti imd Anbic (or Uie u9eot tbt 




Cliitius. uid BtffiidEii 


ts in EgjTt. Pcsp. «. 




Muiiul of GolloaniaJ AnUa. Compruing PncI 


lioal Knlot (or 


learning the Languims 




n<] Idioms, fto., 


inEogUnbimdAwbio 


. F»p. rii.Sd. 
TBLOOOOO. 




ilHOH'W, -. 








with a DictiouiT o[ th« Hiiad Dialeote tu.a l<i 


Taloogoo. 3 vol.. in a 






mMdW. Sm. avoU. 






SlKlosoM, TUoogoo and English. Sto. te. 6d. 




CAMfBMLL. -. 






Diotlonwy. Bor- Svc 






Puioh> Tutrk. 8>. 






PBBCir^t. -. 








^^^^^^^H 




TAMII^ 










Oruunur (High Btalent). +lo, 12s. 






Deinr*lo. U. 












3 ToU. lOs. 6.1. 




POPE Era. a. V. 




Btt.hto!!!^^ 


TamU Kandbook. I 


D Throe Parts. Hi. Sd. iHjih. Pi 


tlo»--a«H.a»acia l^toaa-aeatiaX Indsi, Part 11 


AppandicM- 




the '• Kami "-Ko, to tbB E.en 


iiaea. P«t in. 




-Engliah— II. Engliah.Tamil 




K " Bund" XoTTal of TtrnTaUnra-SftTUiW. Wit 




1 s:— '• '-■'-»"■ 


1. Notes, Leiloon. iind Coucordanoa. I>«id7 Sto. 


B BOTTLEB, -. 






■ DioUowuT, Taniil «.i 


OVZXATTH. 


^ 


I M^FOK. -. 






■ ■peUiii»,OoimM«B.i 


id English. 7s. Od. 




■ SHAFUAJI EDAUl. 








and English. 2l9. 


^ 


HALLANTYNE. JAMBS B., 


r/ld. HrotHA Na.al™dKililorv .iwd-mw 




use ot the East 


India College at Hajleybury. IW. 5a. 




_ IBaop-a Fbblea. IZmo. : 


28. 6d. 


^^^^^^H 


■ IMCtioiUU^. Mtthmtbi 


gn,) Engliah. ito. 4as. 


^^^^^^1 


■ DioUonur, EnglKh a 


ni MahratlM. «o. «ts. 
MAI-AT. 


^^^^1 


H AlKKEItS, Ur. 4. J. W. 










sch dI the (our latiKucges. With'i 


iBonciMHaloj 


■ (inmimir. PoiC8va. 


78. M. 




B^ IIAttSVES. -. 






^h OrruoDuu. -Uo. £1 : 


la. 


J 


^^^^^^^^ 












Vl«w of CUna, foe PhllclDftiisI pnrpossg. CapUIoinc & Sketch ot 
Cblnesi Chronologf , Oeognph]', Govenunrjnt, Belifloii, uid CsBtonu, 
isaiffned tot thosa wbo «tudj tbe Chiuflde Iui^uk^. 4ti>, Oh. 



RATXBTT, Major E. G., BomUy lofaTitty (Briirrf). Autltor 0} ((it PWUi 
Qramiur, DidHnary, 8il«liD«>> IVox ind Foiliaa, StltcHatu /rom l)w 

The Pnallta VuTUO. CoiDprlsiiiE '' Cooclie Omnmui EierciH* 

BfJQEES, Brc, T. P, 

OHDj-l-Pnkto, OT Pnkto TrsBmnry. Being tte Goiemment Tcit- 
Book for tbe Lower SUndBrd of EiamlnaUaD in Pnkto. Iha LupUf* 
of the Afghniis, With GlcBBiry ot Words. Foit 8to. 10». 6d. 



COLIEIT, - 



r with IdioB 



KIB nZJiAMMOV S . 



XIaop'a rablaa In Onnuitica. Svo., boond. Vim. 6d. 
HACKBSZIE, C'aploin C. F., M, o/H.M.'t OMulor SwmM. 

A TnrktBli Mumal. ComprlBini; a CondeoHd Gnnum 
■tic Flinises, EierciBen ud UlatogaeB, ODd VoatbnluT. «•. 
Orlmtnl FenmuiaililF : oompriilng Speoimens of PerEian Hajulwriting. 
miiatrmt«d with Faciiinllsa from Originkla id the Booth SenstDRton 

B; the tate Profeaeor Palmer and Frederic Finrott. 4to. 12b. 
SSBPB, — , 

Siigllali-aRnurtioa uUt Oanuitlca^BncliBh DlotlQnArjt. 

(Terj sllghtlj damaged.^ £S- 

TIES, SEV. AUTON, 11.R.A.S. 

BgrvOma, SjtIui, Kod ■ortb Alkloui Hsndliook. 




CLAMKS. Coflain U. W , R.E 
I, Uaeful I-hrunii, 



E«T to tlia BxaroiMi Is WlUluu'a Skuaoiit Muiiul. ISmo. ta. 
UACXSHZIE, CaptfliH C. F. 

K TnrUali Miumal. Coui'dsin^ n Candeuaed Gnunnuu wiUi Idion- 
Atit Pbrura. Eierdui nod DimXaguet. and Toembulair. Fcsp. Aa. 
F^I-UKf. Pn^oKt B. if., Jf.J. 

Sba AxaUo M'»»»i»i CoaipriiiiiK m Coudcnied Onjuinar of bolli 
Clutickl ud Modsrn Antbic ; Besdiug Lcnoni and EieicUn, ntk 
Amlym udB Vocabalu-j of UiiBful Words. Fop. 7i>. Gd. 
FISCOTT. FRSDERlC,ll.R^.a.. CDtT«pi>ndn«lt>inl.n-ctf Ih> AnjiMiiit-LPaiiith, 
Editor and JinoUlor </ Ikt •• S'alax'MU in Hioiil." Bdilor<trUM Frd4 
".lt/L>I>U," End Traubilor a/ tdi Sunfbril " BUnjuddt-a." 
Vba Hindi »»»■"" «■' CompTuiiiK ■ Onmsiu ol tbe Hindi Laocnace 
botb Literur; uid PrOTJDcUl ; m Ccqoplete Sjtitax i Ex«rclaea la rartoDa 
■tjlcs of UiDdl Compuiition : Dialogue* ou (ereial nabJtotB: aod a 
Complete Vocabnliuy. Fc«p. Ah. 
PLATTS, J. T, 

Tnjiu«'» iHw^iiMmwt iTj.tm^i, CoDtaiaiDg a Comjieiidiiiiu QtuunBC, 
£xflrciBfla for TraiulatLaii, I>lalD}niBHi and VocabtiUrj', In thd Bouaii 
Cbamctcr. Nbh Editioo.eDtinly nvtwd. IBno. aa.Sd. 
RArBSTT, Miiin U. O, 

Tlia Tuallto Manual, CouipriitUiK i^ (^cuciin Orwnmar Extmlaflaaiid 
DisJi^uiw; FunilUr Phnuea, Frurerbi, and Voenbalarjr. Foap. Sa. 
SCHSl'BMAHa. J. SESTOR. 

Tha BnaaJan Kanital. CompriaiDg n, CVndcDKd Gnmiiur. Biercli^ 
witb Anidrseii, Um^Iul Dialotniei, EeadlnK Leuoui, Tablia of Colaa, 
Weii^hts add HnuiTirea, i.nd a CoIlectioD of Idioni* and PnTorbi, alpha- 
lrtti«a11y AmLU^^. Fcap. 6a^ 
TIEIf, B*t. v^NTO.V. P>..D„ M B.J.S. 

agTJitlftii, STTlan, and Vortli-AItloan Handbook. A Situpav 
Phnuw-Book In Ea^'lBbAnd Arabia for tbe u«> ot th« Krltlsb For««, 
CltiUnna, und Ueildsnts In Egjpt. Fnp. ta. 
^^ pn^i of Oolloqulml Arftbio. CominiiinK Pmjticul Bole* I 
ioanlDff the Lan^ua^, Vocabiilnry, ]>i>]oifiiee, LetUrs and Tdlomi 
in EogUah and Amble. Fcap. 7a. Sd. 
WIIJJAMS, MOSIEB. 

~~ Liul. To Khioh ia added i Vooabnkr;, bj . 
. 7a. M. 



13 Watebi.00 Fi^ce, Pall Mall. 



Maps of India, &c. 



A Olooaun Map of mdla «jid Carlon, 1BB6. Dnita lud Compiled 
fniin tbe Meat AuUioritiea b; tho Ker. Doniild J. Huoiej, H.A., F.9.B., 
*o., Cunon «nd Preoentot ot a, Ninin.ii'B CathedrBl, Perth; AdOjot o( 
Dtaceun Haps at En^-land. Scatlui'I. ud Lrelnnd. In cloth oue, or on 
roller ToniUhed. DedlnIM tu the MatrupaUtnu and Blabops of Indb.. 



Cap of I 



BdlB. Comcted ti 
lOTtitT at tba Ogie 



18M. CompUad cbieAj bom 



or Tou'crB, Tsrauhed, £3 St. 


" **"■ ^ '"■ ■ 


A>«U*TOHapofIndU. By H.nrj-P. Brion. Infra 




wilh Ihe Teleiirnplm ud Railnrayi (raoi Oaieramcn 


t SnrTBTi. On Bti 
w,£2l2i.6d.iar 



roUuB, TmruiBbad, £3 3«. 
Kaudbook of Bafacmco to tlio Kapa of Indls. Oiriag UiB LnHtods 

uid Lougitade ol plmces of nolo, l^mo- U«, Otl. 
Hap of India. CoTT«ted to 1876. Kmm the mMt nwaut autborilio. On. 

two Bheetn— liie, £ft. lOin. wide. nrt. »>n. hinh. 16b.: •>' on cloth, inn 

cue, £1 Ib. 
Map of the Bantaa in India. Corrected << 

■beet-siie, 2ft. 3iii. wida, Sit. ftin. iigh, te. ; or on dotb. lu a cue, ISl 
Map of tho Waatam Prorlnoaa of Kindooatan— the Punjib, Cabool. 

Solnde. BbBwuliHin.&c— ioi^liidiiiK >11 tha State* baticHD Candnbu and 

Allnliahad, Oti (onr .beet.-.i«, 4ft. Un. ffide,4ft. an. higb.ilPe. j or 

la CBee. £2; rallen, mmlilied, iS lOg. 
Map of India and China, Btmnali, Biam, the Mala; Panlnnlar 

and til* Bmplro of Anam. 



3ft. ti 



bigh, 16 



clotb. ii 



e, CI Si 



Map of the Steam Commnntcation and Overland Bontaa bat 

Engtund, India. China, and AnatraJin. lu n case. IJK on rulIeTH 

raralihed, 18i. 
Map of China. From the moat authentic aoutcea of iafomiBtlan. 

iBTKe Bheet— aize, m. 71n. wide, Sit. Siu. high, fig. g or on cloth. In 

Bs. 
Map of the World. On Mercator'a Projection, ihowing the Tnurta o; 

Early Mavlgatora, the Currmtd or Ilia Oooaji, the Principal Ltoi 

■iie. 6lt. :Un. wide. 4ft. 3iD. high, 13 ; on cloth, in ■ cue, £2 IDs 
with rollen. and Twniabed, £3. 
XnSBiau OOoial Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordanse 
the DlecDTBiiea and Surrayn of Boadan Slafl Offioen dp to tha oloi 
the jear 1B77. In two aheeta. lOa ed. ; or in cloth eaie. 4a. 




jr»e-g«U»nle »*^Tn»'. 

Hr ih« lie. In Titn. 



ui4 ilw IiUodi of thi loBiui and TknUui Bca*. 
Bf J. maui'OlBBoi*. 
TIM Ocdara of CUtbItf. Entluti ud PonifB, Eii«tiii( >■< Fillwl, 
■ PmeitTiDH. 

Arrbtt. WlUi kB mnMntioii o( Ers; Or In. M*. 

FtlMLanat. 

Sanrlo* Alla&t ; at, Tha Efinl Cuwt at Sir Wmiaa Boat 
Wfttcbad br tba Daad. Dictmr'i Mutcr-Flot AaaljMd. 

Bj Bl.LuTl *. Proctor. Crown Bio. 
VodltlBKa taA Bwaata. 

Kr [."ptJ""™. CtoirnBrD, 
My UA and Ballooa BkptIctb^k. 

Bj Umty Cniwel). 
Juaaa' >■*>! MUterj. EpitomiMd in One Toliraw. A 
N»'il Itetttaa.Sln^ Bblp Aetioni, Koteblc »(««■, ud 
out SipedlKonii, tomdil >n 0"> ^> o' Hood, St. '' 
Sidna^ SmlCli, Ad. 
Bt H O'Bjnie. 
Tb* Xonuuio* of Ufa FT*m*r«atlon. 



ByJi 



ni.-> »iir 



HapolaoB dad Ua Dvtzkotora. 

Br II. IK. Frii.oe Jeroma NipoUon. TnuiaUtad bj Eiphul L. da B 

f.irt. Demf S»il. With PortWlt. 

Kodazn TKOtloa. 

Bi Cape. H. K. OiJl, lat« SCh Fuailiara. Wltk niuatmUons, 
Kwdn'a Book of IHffiiltl«>. 

Ky [<<irnruOrkurb]r. Bailaed Bjid EDlu'sed. Dam; Std. Clolh. 
AdaUlda RlatoTl. 



nipbr. Cro 



. S«. 



THB BTATBSMXB'B BBBIBS. 

Lord BoaaoBiDald. By T, £. EdI 
Oonaort. Uy Hla<i 
OortHtutkoir. B; Cborles Unrrlu. 
BIOOKAPHIEB Or OBEAT OOHFOBBBB. 



_ rrlBoa Donaon. iiy man unnr 

K Vrlnoa OortHtutkaiT. B; CTbu 

I BIOOKAPHIEB Or OBEAT I 

H Mandal. Br J. Cuthbert Hadden 



NEW ORIENTAL 
DICTIONARIES. 



A Dictionary of Urdii, ClasBical Hindi, and 

Englisll. By John T. Piatts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provincea, India. Imperial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £3 Ss. 

The Student's Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volume to the Author's BogltBb- Arabic Dic- 
tionary, By F. Bteinoass, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich. Ac. Royal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 lOs. 

English-Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 
Travellera and Students. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D.. 
of the University of Munich. Boyal 6to. 466 pp. 



An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 

Original Sources. By Arthur N. Woixaston, H.M.'b 
Indian (Homo) Sei-vice, Translator of the " Anvar-i- 
Buliaili," &c. Demy 8vo. 462 pp. 26a. 



A Tamil Handbook; or, Fall Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Eev, G. A. Pope, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12b. 6d. each. Part 1. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lesaons — General Indes. 
Part n. Appendices— Notes on the Study of the 
" Eurral " — Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic- 
tionaries : I. Tamil-English — 11. English-Tamil. 

London : — 
W. H. Allen & Co.. 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 




/■ Jaxuarif aaJ Jui^ af tack ytJir u pahbtktd in Spo., priee 10», H, t 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 



CIVIL.— GndittiDD LUm of Ciril Soriica, Bengsl, Jlidras ud Bombay 
Qvil AnituitanU. Lagitlktiv* Coimcil. EnolesiuLiCkl Ettablijluowite, 
B^dnutionkl, Pablic Worka, Judicial, Harioe, MedicaJ, Land It«vea 
Politiol, Postal, Polica, Ciutomi ^ad Salt, Forest, RagiMration 
B«il<r*; and Telograph Dopartments, Iaw Courts, Snrreti, *e. S 

SOLIT ART.— Gradation Liit of tbo General and Field Offlcera (Britidi U 
Local) Df the three Preddeacie«, Staff Corp*, Adjatanta-Oraier>l'( 
QoarterniBaten-Qeneral'a Officoi, Arm; Commiesariat Departmeo 
Britiab Troops serTing in India Ciucludin); Rojal Artillery, Royal B 
noera, Cavalry, Infantry, and Uedical Depatlmeat), List a' " 
RtgimeutB, Commaader-io-Cbiel and Staff, Garrison Initmct 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnanee Departments, Punjab WroMvc 
Force, Military Departments of the ttuee Prasidenciea, VetertDary Do- 
partmenta. Tables ahowing the Diatribatiou of the Army in India, Lisla 
of Retired Officers of the tbree Proaidenciea. 

HOME.— Departments of the Office of the Secretary of Stale, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected ^Caadidates for the Ciril and Forest 
Senioes, Indian Troop Service. 

UISCELLAN'EOUS.— Orden of the Bath, SMr of India, and St. Miohaal 
and St. George. Order of Prvcedance in India. RegnUtioas foe .\dtnii- 
sioQ to Civil Service. RegolalioDS far Admission of Chaplains. CItjI 
Leave Code and Supplements. Cirtt Service Pennon Code — relating la 
the CaTenunted and Uncovenanled Senicea. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furloaifh and Retirement Rt^olations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Stall Corps Rejrulatiana. Saluiss of 
Staff Officers. Regnlationa for Promotion. Unglisb Forlougb Pay, 
With complete Index. 



ROYAL K A LEND A] 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLON: 

For the Year 1887. 

House of Peers — House of Commona — SovereienB and Eulera at StatM] 

of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and AM Department — Queoi'a 
Housel) old— Govern men t Ollicos — Mint— Customs^ ItJand Rerenue — 
Post OfGce — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Coniol* Abroad — 
Navai DeparlmHot — Navy List — Army Department — -Army List — L»w 
Courti- Police— EcdesiMtical Department — Clergy List — Foundation 
School B— Literary Institutions— City of London- Bunks— Rail vaj Com- 
paniea — Uospitala and Institutions—Charities — Miscellaneous Inatitatiaiu 
"--■■and, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful informatiou 




ALLEN'S INDL4N MAIL, 

f INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

■ Ihdiah Mail coauiD* the fuUut intl moti authentic Repotu 
of all imparunt Occorreiicei in the Couatriei to which ii i* deroieii, coin- 
piled chieflj' rrDm priilte and eicluaive laurcea. It hai been pronounced 
bj the Preu in general ta Iw inditpeiuable to all who have Priendi or Rela- 
ti>ei in the E(*i, a* aObrding the onlv correct information feg«rdinf the 
Berticei, MoTementa of Troopi, Shipping, and all evenli of Domestic and 
indiTiduil intemt. 

The lubjoined liit of the uiual Contenti will abow the Imponance and 
TarielT of the information concentrated in Ad.sk'i IkdiaN UaU. 

Sui'iiiutry aiid Revie 
Preclm of PabUc IntelllEeuca i 

Selections from the ladlmn Preas 
MovementB of Troopn 
Tbe aoTemment Gasettc 
Courts MartlKl 

Domentle latelUtence-BlrthB 
II „ MarriMl'n 

„ DeallkB *e. flte. fte. 

Borne Jntttligim'-e relating to India. Sr. 
Oriclnkl Artlclsa ArriTfiln reportad tn Cntlaad 

Mlscellancoaa In/amutlon Dcpu-tnrca „ ,, 

AppoinbuentB, Ustcnalons of Shlpiiliic^&nlTBl of Shtpa 

FnrlOBEli*, k,, ftc. „ Paaaans**-* 

„ CItU Departnro Of Bhlp* 

„ HUitary „ ,, PaaaeuKara 

„ Eeclealaatlcal and „ Vcaaal apokcn irttk 

„ Marine Ac. *e. dtc. 

Bavlaw of Worka on the Caat, and Katlcea of all aSklia ooimootod 
with India and tlia Servlcea. 

ThtaiiKhuuc the Paper one uniform «T!.ttm of arrAu^euioiit iireraits. sud nt the 
conclnalon of each ytnr an I>iD£X is fnnUnhed: lo enable SnbsoobtM u, 

tSUnC UJUUL ll£EISIEli UID UBRARV OF REFEREKCE. 
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.LosDOK :W.H. ALLEN & Co.. 13, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W 

tPUBLISHEBS TO THE INDtA OFFICE). 

To whom eomiiiunkalioiig for ike Editor, and AdevilisemenU, 
I are retpietled to bf nddreteed. 




EMINENT WOMEN SER 



Edited by JOHN H. IKaHAM. 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Already isxiwd: — 
George Eliot. By Mathildb Bldtd. 
George Sand. By Berths Thomas, 



Maria Edgeworth. By Helbk ZmuEBir. 

Emily Bronte. By A. Uakt F. Bobirsoit. 

Mary Lamb. By Airxn Oilchbist. 

Margaret Fuller. By J111.1A Ward Howb. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. B. Pitmak. 

Countess of Albany. By Ybbnoh Lbb. 

Harriet Martineeu. By Mbb. Fenwick Millbb. 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. By Elizabbth 
Bob I Its Pbnnell. 

Rachel. By Mbs. A. KnnttrKOD. 

Madame Roland. By Mathildk Blind. 

Susanna Wesley. By £liza Clabeb. 

Margaret of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. 
By Maki a. BoBiHaoN. 



Mrs. Siddons. By Mbs. A. Sehkabd. 
Madame de Sta'l By Bella Dui-ft. 



Volume in Preparaticnt .- — 
Hannah More. By Chablotte M. Yonge. 



idon : W. H. AIXEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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